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The  following  is   a  Letter  from   the  Author  to  a 
Friend,  who   hud  requested   a   Narrative   of  his 

Life. 

Washington,  25th  July,  1791. 

Dear  Sir, 

The  uninterrupted  attention  of  your  politeness 
to  my  welfare,  since  my  arrival  in  this  country,  is  a 
sufficient  inducement  for  me  to  attend  to  any  re- 
quest which  you  shall  barely  intimate.  You  men- 
tioned yesterday,  whilst  I  was  enjoying  the  agree- 
able society  of  your  family,  that  a  relation  of  m.y 
adventures  would  be  highly  gratifying  at  some  con- 
venient time,  when  opportunity  would  serve.  You 
say,  that  what  had  come  to  your  knowledge  pre- 
vious to  any  acquaintance  with  me,  but  more  espe- 
cially what  has  occurred  since  my  residence  in  this 
place,  has  filled  you  with  an  almost  irresistible  anxi- 
ety to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  more  minute 
circumstances  of  a  life  which  has  been  tilled  with  so 
many  curious  anecdotes  and  unheard  of  occurrences. 
1  fear  the  relation  will  poorly  answer  your  expecta- 
tions. My  life,  it  is  true,  has  been  one  continued 
course  of  tumult,  revolution  and  vexation  ;  and  such 
as  it  is,  I  will  give  to  you  in  detail,  (in  this  method, 
rather  than  verbally,  it  being  more  convenient  to 
peruse  it  at  your  leisure,  than  to  listen  to  the  dull 
tale  of  egotisms  which  1  must  make  use  of  in  a  ver- 
bal relation.)  When  you  become  tired  with  read- 
ing, you  will  be  under  no  necessity  of  holding  the 
book  in  your  hand  from  the  feelings  of  delicacy,  but 
can  lay  it  by  at  leisure.  This  liberty  you  could  not 
so  conveniently  take  with  a  dull  relater  of  a  more 
dull  narrative.  You  say  my  character,  to  you,  is  an 
enigma  ;  that  I  possess  an  uncommon  share  of  sen- 
sibility, and  at  the  same  time,  maintain  an  equality 
of  mind  which  is  uncommon,  particularly  in.  the 
midst  of  those  occurrences  which   are  calculated  to 
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wound  the  feelings.  I  have  learned  fortitude  in  the 
school  of  adversity.  In  draining  the  cup  of  bitter- 
ness to  its  dregs,  1  have  been  taught  to  despise  the 
occurrences  of  misfortune.  This  one  thing  I  fully 
believe,  that  our  happiness  is  in  our  power  more 
than  is  generally  thought  ;  or  at  least,  we  have  the 
ability  of  preventing  that  misery  which  is  so  com- 
mon to  unfortunate  situations.  No  state  or  condi- 
tio)! in  life,  but  from  which  we  may  (if  we  exercise 
that  reason  which  the  God  of  Nature  has  given  us) 
draw  comfort  and  happiness.  We  are  too  apt  to  be 
governed  by  the  opinion  of  others,  and  if  they 
think  our  circumstances  unhappy,  to  consider  them 
so  ourselves,  and  of  course,  make  them  so.  The 
state  of  the  mind  is  the  only  criterion  of  happiness 
or  misery.  The  Cynic  Diogenes  was  more  happy 
than  the  Conqueror  Alexander,  and  the  Philosopher 
Socrates  more  happy  than  either.  They  all  had, 
undoubtedly,  passions  and  feelings  alike,  which 
not  properly  regulated,  would  have  rendered  them 
equally  unhappy.  Yet,  whenever  reason  stood  at 
helm,  the  vessel  was  brought  into  the  haven  of 
peace. 
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STEPHEN  BURROUGHS. 

CHAP.  1. 

"  Full  well  I  know  you  ;   deep,  too  deep  engrav'd, 
"  On  memory's  tablet  \our  rude  honors  live." 

In  relating  the  facts  of  my  life  to  you,  I  shall 
endeavor  to  give  as  simple  an  account  of  them  as  I 
am  able,  without  coloring  or  darkening  any  circum- 
stances :  although  the  relation  of  many  matters  will 
give  me  a  degree  and  kind  of  pain,  which  only  they 
who  feel  can  describe.  I  have  often  lamented  my 
neglect  of  keeping  minute?  of  the  occurrences  of  my 
life,  from  time  to  time,  when  they  were  fresh  in  my 
memory,  and  alive  to  my  feelings  ;  the  disadvan- 
tage of  which  I  now  feel,  when  i  come  to  run  over 
in  my  mind  the  chain  which  has  connected  the 
events  together.  Many  circumstances  are  entirely 
lost,  and  many  more  so  obscurely  remembered,  that 
I  shall  not  even  attempt  to  give  them  a  place  in  this 
account.  Not  to  trouble  you  with  any  more  prefa- 
tory remarks,  I  will  proceed  to  the  relation. 

I  am  the  only  son  of  a  clergyman,  living  in  Han- 
over, in  the  State  of  New-Hampshire  ;  and,  were 
any  to  expect  merit  from  their  parentage,  I  might 
justly  look  for  that  merit.  But  I  am  so  far  a  repub- 
lican, that  I  consider  a  man's  merit  to  rest  entirely 
with  himself,  without  any  regard  to  family,  blood, 
or  connexion.     My  father  being  a  Presbyterian  by 
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principle,  I  was  educated  in  all  the  rigor  of  that 
order,  which  illy  suited  my  volatile,  impatient  tem- 
per of  mind  ;  this  being  the  case,  my  first  entrance 
on  the  stage  of  life,  was  by  no  means  the  most 
agreeable.  My  thirst  for  amusement  was  insatiable, 
and  as  in  my  situation,  the  only  dependence  for  that 
gratification  was  entirely  within  myself,  I  sought 
it  in  pestering  others,  especially  those  who  were  my 
superiors  in  age,  and  in  making  them  appear  in  a 
ludicrous  situation,  so  as  to  raise  the  laugh  at  their 
expense,  and  partake  of  the  general  diversion, 
which  such  a  matter  created.  My  success  in  those 
undertakings  was  so  great,  that  1  became  the  ter- 
ror of  the  people  where  I  lived,  and  all  were  very 
unanimous  in  declaring,  that  Stephen  Burroughs 
wa<  the  worst  boy  in  town  ;  and  those  who  could 
gel  him  wh'pt  were  most  worthy  of  esteem.  Their 
attempts  to  bring  on  my  back  a  flagellation  were 
often  very  successful,  for  my  heedless  temper  seldom 
studied  for  a  retreat,  when  I  was  fairly  in  dangei  ; 
however,  the  repeated  application  of  this  birchen 
medicine  never  cured  my  pursuit  of  fun.  A  neigh- 
bor of  my  father,  an  old  man,  had  a  fine  yard  of 
water-melons,  which  had  been  purloined  by  some- 
body for  three  or  four  succeeding  nights  ;  the  old 
man,  being  of  a  hasty,  petulant  disposition,  was 
determined  to  watch  his  water-melons,  with  a  club, 
and  severely  beat  the  thief.  One  night  he  took  his 
stand  in  a  convenient  place  for  watching,  unknown 
to  any  one.  Accident  made  me  acquainted  with 
the  old  man's  situation,  and  suspecting  his  intention, 
I  went  to  a  son  of  his,  a  young  jnan  of  about  twen- 
ty, and  told  him  I  saw  a  man  in  the  water-melon 
yard,  whom  I  suspected  to  be  the  thief,  and  advised 
him  to  go  cautiously  to  the  yard,  and  peradventure 
he  might  catch  him.  Accordingly  the  young 
man  went  ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  got  into  the 
yard,  than  the  old  man,  supposing  this  to  be 
the  thief,  rushed  from  his  hiding  place,  and  attacked 
his  son  with  his  club,  and  severely  handled  the  poor 
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fellow  before  he  found  out  his  mistake:  the  son, 
supposing  the  thief  was  beating  him,  bawled  out  to 
his  father,  who,  he  expected  was  at  the- house,  mur- 
der! father!  father!  murder!  murder!  This  scene  of 
merriment  I  enjoyed  to  the  full,  but  soon  paid  for  it 
through  the  nose.  The  plot  being  discovered,  and 
the  agent  who  sat  this  machine  in  motion  clearly 
detected,  complaint  was  made,  and  1  tasted  of  the 
same  food  1  had  so  ingeniously  cooked  for  the  old 
man's  son.  1  should  hardly  mentioned  the  insipid 
anecdotes  of  my  childish  years,  were  it  not  for  the 
purpose  of  shewing  how  those  small  occurrences 
had  a  decided  influence  in  giving  a  tone  to  the  char- 
acter which  1  sustain  at  this  time,  and  in  directing 
the  operations  of  my  after  life.  So  much  do  the 
greatest  events  depend  upon  circumstances  so  min- 
ute, that  they  often  pass  unobserved,  and  conse- 
quently, wrong  causes#are  attributed  to  the  effects 
which  take  place.  Being  passionately  fond  of  in- 
formation, 1  embraced  all  opportunities  for  reading, 
which  my  desultory  life  would  admit,  and  unfortu- 
nately many  novels  fell  in  my  way,  of  that  kind, 
which  had  a  direct  tendency  to  blow  the  fire  of  my 
temper  into  a  tenfold  rage.  The  character  of  Guy, 
Earl  of  Warwick,  was  my  favorite.  I  felt  an  en- 
thusiastic ardor  to  tread  the  stage  on  which  he  had 
so  fortunately  exhibited.  I  often  viewed  myself  at 
the  head  of  armies,  rushing  with  impetuosity  into 
the  thickest  of  embattled  foes,  and  bearing  down  all 
who  dared  to  oppose  me.  Reading  and  dwelling  so 
much  on  those  romantic  scenes,  at  that  early  period 
of  life,  when  judgment  was  weak,  was  attended  with 
very  pernicious  consequences  in  operations  of  my 
after  conduct.  Nothing  gives  the  mind  of  child- 
hood a  more  unfavourable  bias,  than  a  representa- 
tion of  those  unnatural  characters  exhibited  in  novels 
and  romances.  It  has  a  direct  tendency  to  lead  the 
mind  from  the  plain  simple  path  of  nature,  into  the 
airy  regions  of  fancy;  and  when  the  mind  is  once 
habituated  to  calculate  on  the  romantic  system,  error 
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and  irregularity  are  the  common  consequences 
likewise,  when  a  man  is  long  habituated  to  think 
erroneously,,  we  can  hardly  expect  that  he  will  be 
able  to  root  out  the  first  unfavourable  sentiments  of 
his  education.  1  will  candirlly  confess,  that  I  too 
strongly  feel  the  truth  of  their  doctrine,  even  to  this 
day.  Permit  me  here  to  digress  a  moment  from  the 
narrative,  and  otfer  a  remark  on  education  for  vour 
consideration.  J 

The  motives  of  the  most  sincere  friendship  to  you 
and  your  family  induce  me  to  do  it.     J   have   been 
m  habit  the  of  educating  youth  for  seven  years,  con- 
stantly; m  the  course  of  my  business,  1  have  endeav- 
ored to  study  the  operations  of  the  human  heart,  that  ' 
1  might  be  able  to  afford  that  instruction  which  would 
be  salutary;  and  in  this,  I  find  one  truth   clearly  es- 
tablished,   viz.    a  child  will   endeavor  to   be,   what 
you  make  him  think  mankind  in  general   are      His 
first  ambition  is  to  be  like  his  parents;  he  soon   finds 
that  liis   neighbors,  the   inhabitants  of  the  country 
nay   the  world  of  mankind,  are  to  be  his  associates 
lor  lite,  and  to  whom.it   is  necessary   for  him   to 
recommend  himself,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
their  society,  without  alloy;  he  therefore   endeavors 
to   assimilate  himself  to  the  character  which  he  sup- 
poses mankind   generally   possess.     This  motive,  I 
believe,  has  an  operation  more  or  less  on  every  man 
n  these  remarks  are  just,  which  I  think   no  'observl 
ing  'nan  will  deny,   how   evident  is  this   truth,  that 
a  child    m  forming  his  own  character,  will  be  essen- 
tially directed  by  that  idea  which  you  instill  into  his 
mind  respecting   mankind?  Give   him  an  idea,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  world  esteem  virtue,  integrity 
mildness,  and  modesty,  and  that  the    contrary   are 
obnoxious    to    them,    he  will    be  most     likely    to 
pursue     that    course     unremittingly.     Perhaps     an 
objection  may  arise  in  your  mind,    to   the    truth   of 
this     observation,     and     you    will    say,    it    often 
happens  that  those  who  are  the  most    strict  in  culti- 
vating principles  of  integrity  in  the  minds   of  their 
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children,  are  disappointed  in  their  endeavors  to  make 
the  children  virtuous.     In  answer  to  this  objection, 
1  Avill  observe,  that  our  actions  are   as   strong  a  lan- 
guage, and  perhaps  stronger,  than  our  words  ;  and 
as   the  observations  of  children  are  extremely  keen, 
they    discover  at     once,   whether    our  words   and 
our  actions  speak   the   same   language  ;  and   when 
they  find  them  interfering,   they   immediately   con- 
clude, that  deception  is   the   object   of  the   parent, 
and  not  sincerity,  that  he  utters  words  that  he   does 
not  believe  himself,  and  puts  on  a  false  appearance 
to  answer  some  sinister  end;  a  view  of  which  insensi- 
bly leads  the  child  into  the  practice  of  dissimulation. 
The  ambition    in   children    of  becoming   like    their 
superiors,  rightly  directed,  is  of  the   utmost   impor- 
tance, in  forming  them  such  as   they   ought   to   be. 
To  grant  a  child  your  approbation,  when  doing,  or 
desiring  to  do  right,  is  a  reward  which  he  will   ever 
seek  after,  when  he  thinks  it  within  his  reach;  there- 
fore to  keep  that  reward  uniformly  within  his   pow- 
er, is  a  matter  of  importance  ;  and  not   by    indulg- 
ing a  petulent  disposition,  destroy  or  render   doubt- 
ful his  expectations   of  obtaining   what   he    merits. 
Here  you  establish  the  first  principles   of  justice   in 
his  mind,  upon  which  he  will  practice,  when   he  be- 
comes an  active  member  of  society.     As   the   child 
advances  to  a  riper  state,  and  becomes  what    is  gen- 
erally  termed   a   youth,   he  feels   the   strength   of 
his   disposition    for   assimulating    his    character   to 
the    feelings    of    mankind    increase,    and   he    will 
adopt  such  measures  as  his  judgment  then   dictates  ; 
hence,  to  inform  his  judgment,  is  the    only    way    to 
make  him  capable  of  conducting   well ;  to   restrain 
him,  by  dictatorial  dogmas,  from  the  paths  of  error, 
will  answer  but  a  tempory  purpose  ;  until  he  learns 
by  the  lessons  of  reason,  or  by  the  more  feeling  ef- 
fects of  prudence,  he  never  will  be  in  a  capacity  to 
act  his  part  in  life  with  propriety.     We  must  expect 
to  find  many  errors  in  the   calculations   of  youthful 
years,  and  those  errors  ought  to  be  pruned  by  the 
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most  careful  hand,  lest  the  harshness  of  the  fining 
should  appear  to  the  subject  the  cruel  stroke  ;of  an 
enemy,  rather  than  the  gentle  touch  oi  friend. 
To  censure  the  fault*  of  youth  be^  ,  wha,t 
they  ought  to  bear,  is  generally  attended  >.  ,,i  fatal 
consequences.  It  destroys  the  object  of  their  pur- 
suit, viz.  approbation  ;  they  revolt  at  justice,  which 
they  sensibly  feel;  therefore,  inflicting  unjust  pun- 
ishment is  generally  attended  with  fatal  consequen- 
ces in  the  system  of  education.  It  destroys  the 
principles  of  equity  in  the  youthful  breast,  and  sub- 
stitutes in  their  room,  the  despotic  principles  of  tyr- 
ranny.  This  cause  strongly  operates  in  society. 
Hence,  my  Lord  Hale,  with  great  pertinency  and 
humanity  says  "  better  ten  guilty  escape,  than  one 
innocent  person  suffer."  I  have  often  seen  instan- 
ces where  the  ambition  of  youth  to  do  well,  has 
been  destroyed,  by  censuring  their  faults  with  too 
much  severity;  one  of  which  I  will  mention.  I  once 
taught  a  school  in  a  town  of  Masschusetts,  by  the 
name  of  Charlton.  Having  a  school  consisting  of 
eighty  members,  I  divided  them,  according  to  my 
usual  custom,  into  two  classes.  My  school,  at  this 
time,  was  entirely  regulated  according  to  my  mind, 
and  in  the  most  obedient  order,  greatly  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  parents  of  the  children,  who  fre- 
quented the  school.  Application  was  made  to  me 
at  this  time,  by  a  clergyman  in  the  vicinity,  for  the 
admission  of  his  son  into  the  school.  With  great 
difficulty  I  persuaded  the  committee,  who  had  the 
direction  of  admitting  members,  to  admit  him. 
My  desire  for  his  admission  sprang  from  the  same 
cause  which  the  committee's  aversion  did.  The 
youth  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  all  the  schools  in  the  country,  conse- 
quently, whatever  Dodge,  the  name  of  this  youth 
was  concerned  in,  must,  in  the  opinion  of  people, 
be  adopted  from  a  wrong  motive.  Convinced 
from  my  own  feelings  under  simular  circumstances, 
that  a  different  line  of  conduct  towards   him,   from 
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wha;  -ad  been  observed,  would  produce  a  different 
erleCi.,  J  was  desirous  of  trying  the  experiment.  Ae- 
cordir  when  he  came  to  my  school,  I  intimated 
*o  hir  at  he  must  take  the  lead  of  one  of  the 
classes,  vhich  composed  the  school  j  and  that  I  ex- 
pected from  his  exertions  and  example,  his  class 
would  make  a  very  respectable  appearance.  I  en- 
deavoured to  convince  him,  that  this  appointment 
was  not  from  design,  but  from  a  real  esteem  of  his 
merit,  by  showing  him  many  little  distinctions.  His 
conduct,  for  about  twelve  or  fourteen  days  was 
equal  to  my  most  sanguine  expectations  ;  but  re- 
turning from  dinner  one  day,  I  found  the  school  in 
an  uproar  at  the  conduct  of  Dodge,  who,  in  my  ab- 
sence, had  gone  into  the  upper  loft  of  the  house, 
and  had  most  scandalously  insulted  some  young  wo 
men,  who  were  at  the  back  side  of  the  school  ho'lae. 
Complaint  was  made  of  this,  with  all  the  exagger- 
ations which  are  apt  to  attend  the  transgression  of 
such  a  character.  Dodge  himself  was  present  at. 
the  time,  and  discovered  that  mortification  in  his 
countenance,  which  made  me  feel  sensibly  affected 
for  him.  I  treated  the  report  as  though  I  could  not 
believe  that  Dodge  had  conducted  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  render  it  possible,  that  the  thing  should  be 
as  represented  ;  that  some  mistake  must  have  existed, 
and  refused  to  pay  any  further  attention  to  it.  It 
would  have  been  to  you,  sir,  a  matter  of  curiosity, 
to  have  observed  the  workings  of  the  countenance 
of  Dodge  under  this  trial ;  and  when  he  found  that 
my  confidence  in  him  was  yet  unshaken,  so  contra- 
ry to  his  fears,  I  was  really  afraid  he  would  have 
fainted.  This  had  the  desired  effect.  Never  had 
I  one  in  my  school  who  conducted  better  afterwards, 
during  his  whole  continuance  with  me,  which  was 
about  a  year. 

I  would  not  wish  to  be  understood  that  a  relax- 
ation of  discipline  is  ever  to  be  admitted  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  most  uniform  course  of  this  adminis- 
stration  should  be  attended  to,  without  the  least  de- 
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viation.     Our  commands,  in  the  first  place,  ought  to 
be  reasonable,  humane,  and  parental,  calculated  to 
promote,  not  only  the  good   of  the  subject   ol    our 
government,  but  likewise  embracing  for  then  object, 
the  benefit  of  the   whole   community.     When   the 
commands  are  once  given,  never  ought  we  to  suffer 
a  breach  of  them  under  any  circumstances  whatever. 
Bv  such  a  practice  we  make  good  subjects,  good  leg- 
islators, and  good  executors.     By  these  means  we 
habiLte  ourSyouth  to  submit .to  good   and  whole- 
some laws,  without  being  in  danger  of  that   restless 
u  bulent  disposition,  which  so   frequently   distracts 
he  government  of  a  Commonwealth.     We  likewise 
make  them  good  legislators,   by    giving   them   con- 
taut  examples,  in  our  mode  of  governing  them,   of 
S  ice   humanity,  and  parental  kindness-  and  when 
those  principles  Vre  once  established  in   the   human 
breast   the  governing  object  of  such  characters   wiU 
be   to  enact^and  establish  such  laws   as   will  distri- 
bute and  support  the  genuine  and  real  principles  of 
^heireduca^n      They,  likewise,  will   make   men, 
vho'inAeh  executive'  capacity,  will  promote  the 
Chest  good  of  society,  by  uniformly   adhering  to 
m  undenting  course  of  executing  laws  to   which 
they  are  appointed.     But  1  return  from  this   digres- 
sion to  the  narrative. 

GHAP.   II. 

>Tis  education    forms  the  common  mind: 
Just  as  the  twig  U  bent,  the  iree  l  inclm  d. 

Wwkc  m^essed  with  the   most   romantic   ideas 
of  the  continental  forces,  commanded  by   Col.  Ha 
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zen,  were  marching  through  the  country  where  I  liv- 
ed, and  I,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  enlisted  into  an  ar- 
tillery company  attending  the   regiment,   as   a  pri- 
vate soldier.      This  cicumstance  soon  coining  to  the 
knowledge  of  my  father,  he  applied  to  the  officer  un- 
der whom  I  had  enlisted,  and  obtained  my  discharge. 
Chagrined  and  disappointed  at  this  unexpected  re- 
pulse, I  concluded  that  all   my   prospects   for  fame 
were  at  an  end,  knowing  of  no   other  opportunity 
by  which  I  could,  probably,  introduce   myself  into 
the  military  department.     The  regiment  were   on  a 
march,  which  took  them  about   six  weeks,   and   re- 
turned through  Hanover  again,  on  their  way  to  head- 
quarters.    While  they  lay  encamped  in   this   town, 
about  five  miles  from  my  father's  house,  I  began   to 
consider    the    probability   of  joining   them   again; 
thinking  that  should  1  neglect  this   opportunity,   all 
my  future  prospects  in  life  were  at   an   end.     After 
revolving  this  subject  some  time  in  my  mind,  I  came 
to  a  resolution  to  elope  from  my   father,   about   the 
time  the  regiment  were  to  march,   anJ,   ^o   off  with 
them.     Report  said  they  were  to  march  on  Monday 
morning,  therefore  that  was  the   time   fixed   in   my 
mind  to  leave  my  father's  house.     On   the   Sunday 
preceding  the  time  of  their  march,   my   father  was 
absent,  on  a  change  with  a  neighboring  minister,  and 
so  produced  a  favorable  opportunity  for  the   execa- 
tion  of  my  plan.     On  some  pretended  cause,  I  tar- 
ried from  church  that  day,  in  order  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  those  arrangements  which  I  thought 
necessary  to  equip  myself  for  a   soldier.     Accord- 
ingly, I  took  a  bed  blanket  and  tied  it  full  of  clothes 
and  provisions,   not  knowing   that    I   should  ever 
be  provided  with  either  by   the   public  j  My   pro- 
vision consisting  of  bread   and   cheese,   that   being 
the  only  kind  which  was  ready  cooked,  would  best 
answer  my   purpose.     All  this    baggage,  together 
with  an  old  musket,  belonging  to  my  father,  powder- 
horn  filled  with  powder,  thirty  balls,  I  laid  by   in   a 
convenient  place  until  the  important  moment  should 
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arrive.  About  the  dawn  of  day,  on  Monday  mor- 
ing,  I  placed  myself  under  the  enormous  load,  con- 
tained in  the  blanket,  after  being  accoutred  with 
powder-horn  and  musket,  and  pursued  my  way 
with  energy  to  the  camp,  where  I  arrived  a  little  af- 
ter sunrise.  My  appearance  in  camp,  in  this  ludi- 
crous plight,  was  an  obiect  of  universal  curiosity 
and  amusement.  Sweating  under  an  enormous  load 
of  bread  and  cheese,  brandishing  the  old  family 
musket  of  my  father's,  accoutred  with  a  due  quan- 
tity of  powder  in  a  horn,  by  my  side,  and  a  suffi- 
ciency of  ball  in  my  pocket  to  kill  thirty  men,  if 
rightly  directed,  I  made  the  appearance  of  more 
than  Quixotic  bravery.  Surely  the  knight  of  La 
Mancha,  had  he  seen  me  in  my  present  plight,  would 
have  dismounted  from  the  most  redoubtable  Rozin- 
ante,  and  would  have  yielded  to  me  the  palm  of 
chivalry,  as  the  most  accomplished  knight  on  the 
sod. 

These  first  dawnings  of  resolution  and  perseve- 
rance, which  were  manifested  in  this  ridiculous  essay, 
1  found  were  pleasing  to  the  officer,  under  whom  I 
had  formerly  enlisted  ;  to  whom  I  again  applied  for 
admission  into  his  company,  but  previously  declared, 
that  I  would  not  again  enlist  with  him,  unless  he 
would  engage  not  to  discharge  me  if  my  father 
should  pursue  me.  The  regiment  did  not  march  till 
near  the  middle  of  the  day,  much  to  my  disappoint- 
ment, and  I  received  the  disagreeable  intelligence 
that  my  father  had  arrived  in  camp  previous  to  their 
march. 

The  resolution  of  my  officer,  who  was  a  man  of 
feeling,  was  not  proof  against  the  solicitations  of  my 
father.  He  again  discharged  me,  and  my  father 
took  me  home.  As  the  obstacles  to  my  joining  the 
army  increased,  my  resolution  to  surmount  then; 
gained  strength,  and  my  anxiety  fortius  purpose  had 
risen  to  such  a  degree',  that  1  determined  to  elope  the 
first  minute  I  was  from  under  my  father's*,  eye,  and 
follow  the  regiment.     All  that  day  and  night  I  was 
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guarded  with  the    utmost    attention.      About    ten 
o'clock  the  next  morning  I  was  sent  on  an  errand  to 
the  next  neighbor's,  about  the  distance  of  ten  rods. 
When  I  had  gotten  that  distance,  I  ran  with  all  my 
might,  and  never  stopped  until  I  had  run  twenty-eight 
miles  from  home,  where  I  overtook    the   regiment. 
There  1  enlisted  with  another  officer,  determined  not 
to  be  dismissed  again  by  my  former  misplaced  confi- 
dence.    I  had  not  been  here  long  before  my   father, 
with  two  other  men,  came  full  tilt  after  me.     Bying 
somewhat  doubtful  whether  1  should  again  be  dis- 
charged, I  determined  to  make  my  own  safety  by 
flight,  but  the  men  who  were  with  my  father,  obser- 
ving my  operations,  pursued  and  overtook  me  after 
some  little  difficulty.     However,  the  officer  under 
whom  1  had  enlisted  absolutely  refused  to  dischage 
me,  unless  I   gave   my   consent.     Accordingly,   my 
father  made  application  to  me,  for  my   approbation 
in  the  matter.     This  was  a  new  scene  ;   to  view*my 
parent  before  me  a  supplicant,  beseeching  me  to  re- 
turn with  him  ;  stating  to  my  view,  the  situation  ot 
a  disconsolate  mother,  the  most  affectionate  of  pa- 
rents ;  the  yearnings  of  his  own  feelings  of  compas- 
sion towards  me,  and  the  unhappy  situatian  to  which 
they  should  all  be  reduced,  should  1  still   persist  in 
my  desperate  resolution  of  leaving  them  ;  this  was  a 
situation  too  affecting   for  me  to    bear.     A   flood  of 
contending  passions  rushed  on  my  mind.     To  return 
from  the  first  attempt  for  military  fame,  before  1  had 
fairly  set  out,  after  forming  such  strong  resolutions 
to  the  contrary,  appeared  to  me  pusillanimous   and 
foolish.     On  the  other  hand,  to  break  through  all  the 
ties   of  nature,    compassion  and  benevolence,   was 
what  my  soul  sickened  at  viewing.     One  moment   i 
was  determined  on  going,  at  the  next  I   was  for  re- 
turning.    No  permanent  resolution  could  I  form  tili 
the  next  morning,  when  the  revallee  being  beaten, 
all  the  feeling  of  military  ardor  were  again  rekindled. 
and  I  was  determined  to  march.     My  father  finding 
my  resolution  fired,  took  a  most  solemn  and  atiec 

2* 
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ling  leave.     This  scene  I  cannot  reflect  upon  without 
feeling  the  weakness  of  a  woman. 

The  night  following,  when  the  hurry  of  conten- 
ding passions  had  subsided,  and  lhad  full  leisure  for 
faking  a  retrospective  view  of  those  very  singular 
transactions,  they  filled  my  mind  with  the  severest 
compunctions.  To  view  my  parent  returning  to  a 
disconsolate  family,  laden  with  sorrow,  whilst  I  had 
been  deaf  to  all  the  calls  of  nature  and  compassion, 
were  circumstances  which  filled  me  with  the  keenest 
sensation  of  distress ;  and  the  night  following  I  was 
not  able  to  close  my  eyes  to  sleep,  such  were  the  agi 
tations  of  my  mind. 

There  I  determined  to  return  to  my  father,  not- 
withstanding all  the  mortifying  circumstances  which 
would  attend  such  a  procedure.  Early  the  next 
morning,  a  clergyman,  by  the  name  of  Olcott,  came 
to  me,  to  persuade  me  to  return  to  my  father.  This 
be  Sound  no  difficult  matter  to  do.  1  told  him 
frankly  I  was  willing:  but  when  he  made  application 
to  my  officer  tor  a  discharge,  he  was  flatly  refused. 
We  marched  from  thence  to  head-quarters,  at  West- 
Point,  without  meeting  with  any  occurrences  worth 
relating. 

When  the  regiment  had  arrived  on  the  North  Riv- 
er, they  were  constantly  alarmed  by  the  enemy,  and 
had    a   number  of  skirmishes  with  them.     At   such 
limes  I  was  always  kept  back  with  the  baggage,  and 
never  suffered  to  go   into    action,    notwithstanding 
.ill  my  entreaty.     1  fully  believe,  had  1  been  indulged 
in  my  romatic  disposition,  I  should  have  rushed  fool- 
ishly into  that  danger,    from  which    I  never  should 
have   returned.     These   repulses  brought  about  that 
mortification  and  disappointment  which  cured  me  of 
military  ardor.     Filled  with  resentment  and  chagrin, 
I  suddenly  left  the  army  and  returned  home  to  my 
rather.     Soon  after  my  return,  my  father  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  General  Washington  for  my  dis- 
charge, and  sent  it  by  the  hand  of  the  honorable 
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Bezaleel  Woodward,  Esq.  who  was  then  on  his  way 
to  Congress,  from  1  he  state  of  New-Hampshire. 

Hanover,  N.  Hampshire,  Dec.  24,  1779. 
"Much  honored  Sir, 

M  Theoe  wait  on  your  excellency  to  inform,  that 
while    Col.    Hazen's  regiment   remained   at    Coos, 
Lieut.  Crowley,  an  officer  of  the  train,  meeting  with 
my  son,  a  young  lad  of  the  age  of  fourteeen   years, 
persuaded  him  to  enlist  i:/o  his  company  ;  with  some 
difficulty  I  ohtained  his  release  from  that  enlistment. 
But  the  young  lad  having  had   his  mind  inflamed  by 
many  fair  promises  and  airy  encouragements,  with 
unappeasable    desires   to  join    service,     afterwards 
eloped  from  me,  and  enlisted  under  Capt.  Lloyd,  on 
the  regiment's  return  from  these  parts  to  head-quar- 
ters,    lint  finding  his  expectations  disappointed,  he 
left  the  army  soon  after  its  arrival  at  head-quarters, 
and  is  now  at  home  with  me.     As  a  sovereign  God 
has  not  long  since  deprived  me  of  four  children,  and 
has  left  me  but  two  to  survive  their  death ;  and  as 
this  son  is  a  lad  so  much  under  the  age  that  is  com- 
monly deemed  necessary  to  constitute  a  soldier  fit 
for  the  service,  and  as  1  had  ever  designed  him    for 
a  public  education,  your  excellency  will  please   to 
indulge  my  request,  that  he  may  be  discharged  from 
the  service.     Though  I  have  the  cause  of  America 
sincerely  at  heart,  and  ever  have,  and  trust  ever  shall 
exert  myself  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability  in  its  behalf; 
yet  your  excellency  will  not  wonder  at    any  degree 
of  reluctance  in  me,    against  my    son's  engaging  in 
the  service  under  my  present  circumstances.      Your 
excellency    wrill  please  to   signify  your   pleasure  by 
the  bearer,  and  due   obedience  shall   be  rendered  to 
your   commands    with   cheerfulness.       With   daily 
prayers,  that  the  God  of  armies  will  be   your  shield 
and  friend,  and  honor  your  excellency  as  an  instru- 
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ment  of  complete  salvation  and  deliverance  to  &« 
United  States  of  America,  I  am  your  excellency's 
Most  obedient  humble  servant, 

EDEN  BURROUGHS. 
His  Excellency  George  Washington,  Est*. 
P.  S.     During  the  time  my  son  was  in  the  army, 
he  never  passed  muster,  nor  drew  any  bounty  or 
clothing." 


CHAP    III. 

Scenes  of  my  youth  !  pale  sorrow  flings 
A  sluule  o'er  all  your  beauties  now; 
Awl  rol»  the  moments  of  their  wings, 
That  scatter  pleasures  as  tliey  flow. 

Soon  after  this  my  father  placed  me  at  school  un- 
der the  tuition  of  the  late  Joseph  Huntington,  D. 
D.  whose  fame  for  an  instructor  was  very  noted 
throughout  all  the  New-England  States  ;  where  I 
continued  one  year,  and  was  then  removed  to  Dart- 
mouth College,  of  which  I  became  a  member. 

Whilst  I  was  with  Doctor  Huntington,  many  of 
those  boyish  pranks  which  students  are  apt  to  prac- 
tice, in  order  to  give  themselves  the  tone  of  wits, 
were  performed  by  me  to  the  no  small  diversion  of 
myself  and  the  other  students,  and  to  the  great  hin- 
drance of  my  pursuits  in  literary  acquirements.  This 
was  the  hour  of  folly.  From  the  effect  of  this 
age  flowed  a  continued  stream  of  crude,  undigested 
whims,  which  kept  the  school  and  myself  in  a  con- 
stant uproar.  I  became  an  inmate  in  the  family  of 
my  preceptor,  which  consisted  of  the  Doctor,  Mrs. 
Huntington,  two  sons  by  a  former  wife,  nearly  my 
own  age,  and  a  number  of  small  children,  how 
many  I  do  not  recollect.  The  Doctor  himself  was  a 
character  whose  parallel  is  not  commonly  found.  A 
man  of  very  considerable  oratorical  abilities,  which 
consisted  more  in  smooth  figures,  and  ingenious  dec- 
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tarnation,  than  in  close  metaphysical  reasoning.  A 
mind  by  no  means  tied  down  to  established  modes 
and  forms,  but  internally  despising  them  ;  posse** 
gilig  an  unbounded  ambition  ;  fond  of  /lattery.  A 
temper,  when  undisturbed,  philanthropic,  but  disap* 
pointment  and  chagrin,  changed  it  into  the  boister- 
ous rage  of  a  northwest  whirlwind.  Mrs.  Hunting- 
ton, a  character  truly  amiable.  Jo  eph,  second  soft 
to  the  Doctor,  after  his  own  name,  about  one  year 
younger  than  myself.  This  youth  was  truly  the  son 
of  his  father.  The  lire  of  his  ambition  was  great  ; 
his  resolution  was  equal  to  his  ambition  ;  and  his 
excentricity  was  equal  to  both  ;  with  a  strong 
mind,  equal  to  his  father,  he  despised  the  shackles  of 
education,  broke  through  all  the  little  obstacles  of 
vulgar  prejudice,  and  pursued  those  paths  to  which 
the  fire  of  genius,  and  the  want  of  judgment  at  that 
time  directed  him.  The  rest  of  the  family  had  noth- 
ing uncommon  in  their  characters  which  distinguish- 
ed them  from  mankind  in  general. 

Being  full  of  vivacity,  Joseph  and  I  were  almost 
perpetually  prosecuting  some  scene  of  amusement 
or  diversion.  Some  of  those  pastimes  were  gradu- 
ated upon  a  scale  of  innocence,  and  some  I  am  sor- 
ry to  say,  embraced  for  their  object  the  vexation 
and  detriment  of  the  neighbors.  Our  chief  force 
was  aimed  at  a  neighbor,  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Tyger,  on  account  of  his  morose  misan- 
thropic disposition.  One  night  we  repaired  to  his 
house,  and  took  logs  from  his  wood  pile,  about  two 
feet  in  length,  and  piled  them  up  against  his  door, 
until  they  reached  the  top,  laying  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  incline  into  the  house.  After  arrang- 
ing matters  in  this  order,  we  made  a  noise  as  if  at- 
tempting to  get  into  the  old  man's  garden,  sufficient- 
ly loud  for  him  to  hear  ;  immediately  upon  this  the 
old  man  crept  softly  to  the  door,  and  opening  it  sud- 
denly, down  came  the  logs  so  rapidly  as  to  knock 
bim  to  the  floor,  and  cover  him  over.  The  noise 
Which  this  had  made  alarmed  the  family  universally, 
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with  an  idea  that  they  felt  the  shock  of  an  earth- 
quake, and  that  the  last  judgment  had  arrived,  which 
set  some  a  screaming  and  some  a  praying,  and  for  a 
long  time  these  ideas  so  wholly  occupied  the  minds 
of  the  family,  that  the  old  man  could  not  get  any 
assistance  from  the  load  of  timber  under  which  he 
was  buried.  Immediately  upon  his  being  freed  from 
his  confinement,  he  put  on  some  clothes  and  repair- 
ed to  Dr.  Huntington's,  in  order  to  enter  a  com- 
plaint against  Joseph  and  myself,  whom  he  suspect- 
ed of  being  the  agents  in  this  disagreeable  scene  ; 
and  the  reason  of  his  suspicion  was  founded  in  this. 
viz  :  but  a  few  days  before,  Joseph  and  1  were 
caught  by  him,  picking  some  early  apples  off  a  tree 
in  his  garden  ;  a  complaint  of  which  was  made,  and 
we  obliged  to  pay  three  shillings.  But  as  we  were 
seen  to  go  to  bed  that  night  and  found  in  bed  when 
he  came  with  this  last  complaint,  and  no  evidence 
that  we  had  left  our  bed,  it  was  concluded  that  his 
suspicions  wanted  proof,  and  there  this  matter 
ended. 

Soon  after  this  we  contrived  another  plan  to  dis- 
turb the  old  man's  quiet.  Joseph  went  to  him,  and 
with  a  woful  countenance  professed  his  sorrow  for 
his  having  given  him  trouble,  and  in  order  to  evince 
his  sorrow,  told  him  he  had  to  inform  of  an  intention 
of  some  of  the  scholars  to  rob  his  apple  trees  that 
night,  and  advised  him  to  watch,  that  he  might  de- 
tect them  ;  and  if  he  should,  they  would  have  to 
pay  him  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  This  bait 
the  old  man  eagerly  swallowed,  and  took  his  stand 
accordingly  for  watching. 

The  other  part  of  this  contrivance  I  was  to  act 
myself,  as  being  the  best  fitted  for  it,  on  account  of 
my  superior  agility.  Accordingly,  about  ten  at 
night,  I  crept  along  close  to  the  garden  fence  till  I 
came,  as  though  by  accident,  near  to  the  old  man,  at 
which  I  turned  and  ran,  and  he  after  me.  lieing 
able  abundantly  to  out-run  him,  I  kept  but  a  very 
amall  distance  before  him,  pretending  to  run  with  all 
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#vy  might,  in  order  to  raise  his  expectations  of  being 
able  to  overtake  mp  ;  when  coming  to  the  edge  of  a 
ditch,  which  contained  about  three  feet  depth  of 
mud  and  filth,  I  clapped  down  on  my  hands  and 
knees  before  the  old  man,  and  he  stumbled  over  me 
plump  into  the  ditch  ;  but  catching  hold  of  the 
skirt  of  my  coat,  tore  it  off  and  carried  it  into  the 
ditch  with  him.  This  was  a  clue  which  served  the 
next  day  to  unravel  the  plot  in  part,  as  it  related  to 
me  ;  and  when  complaint  was  made  to  our  Pre- 
ceptor, he  acquitted  us  entirely,  as  not  having  done 
any  thing  unlawful,  nor  having  attempted  it  accord- 
ing to  the  proof. 

This  was  a  scene  of  great  diversion  to  the  Doc- 
tor. The  woful  countenance  which  Tyger  made 
about  falling  into  the  ditch,  together  with  mr 
strutting  about  without  a  skirt  to  my  coat,  altogeth- 
er, made  so  ludicrous  an  appearance,  that  notwith- 
standing all  the  exertion  of  the  Doctor,  he  could 
»*ot  suppress  the  rising  inclination  to  laugh,  but 
vould,  once  in  a  while,  burst  forth  in  spite  of  him- 
self. Not  long  after  this  I  had  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  an  only  brother  by  a  letter  from  my  father 
to  the  Doctor,  a  copy  of  the  answer  to  which  is  as 
follows  : 

"  Coventry,  Con.  20/A  November,  1781. 
"  Rev.  and  vehv  deai*  sir, 

"  In  your  great  affliction  I  am  afflicted  ;  and  the 
sight  of  your  letter,  with  the  melancholy  tidings.. 
made  a  very  deep  impression  upon  my  heart.  I 
have  several  times  tasted  the  bitter  cup  ;  may  we 
learn  to  live  wholly  on  God.  If  our  houses  are  not 
so  with  him  as  we  naturally  wish,  and  do  not  grow 
and  flourish  agreeably  to  our  fond  hopes;  yet  there  is 
an  everlasting  covenant,  ordered  in  all  things,  and 
sure  ;  let  this  be  all  our  salvation  and  all  our  desire. 
Dear  sir,  I  condole  with  you  and  Mrs.  Burroughs  in 
this  furnace  of  affliction,  and  our  prayers  for  each 
other,  I  doubt  not,  are  mutual.    With  regard  to  Ste- 
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phcn.  he  behaves  well,  and  makes  good  progress  in 
his  learning  ;  seems  well  contented  :  we  take  the 
same  care  of  him  as  of  our  own  children,  as  to  eve- 
ry thing  he  stands  in  need  of.  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
he  takes  serious  notice  of  the  death  of  his  dear  broth- 
er. I  have  done,  and  shall  do,  all  in  my  power  that 
with  the  blessing  of  God,  he  may  make  a  good  im- 
provement of  it,  and  be  a  spiritual  gainer  by  so  great 
a  loss.  You  know  how,  dear  sir,  to  leave  your  now 
only  son  with  God,  as  well  as  all  your  other  con- 
cerns, for  time  and  eternity.  While  Stephen  is  with 
me,  be  assured  that  I  will  be  as  kind  and  faithful  a 
parent  to  him  as  I  am  capable.  But  alas !  what  are 
friends,  children,  or  any  of  the  dying  enjoyments  of 
this  transitory  world  !  had  you  not  a  better  portion 
you  would  be  very  unhappy  ;  but  you  can  say  with 
the  Prophet,  "  although  the  fig  tree  shall  not  blos- 
som  ." 

"  May  Mrs.  Huntington's  sincere  love   and  sym 
pathetic  condolence,  together  with  mine,  be  accept- 
able to  Mr.  Burroughs  and  his  lady.  I  have  the  hon 
or  to  be,  my  dear  sir,  with  great  respect, 

Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 
JOSEPH  HUNTINGTON. 
Rev.  Mr.  Burroughs." 

As  it  is  a  custom  generally  through  the  state  of 
Connecticut  to  keep  Saturday  evenings  as  the  com- 
mencement of  holy  time,  and  consequently,  to  con- 
sider Sunday  as  expiring  with  the  beginning  of 
the  succeeding  evening,  the  relation  of  the  following 
circumstance  will  not  be  so  much  wondered  at. 

One  Sunday,  after  sunset,  a  number  of  the  Doc- 
tor's students  had  assembled  in  the  street,  and  were 
somewhat  noisy  about  a  pastime  by  which  they  were 
amusing  themselves.  This  noisy  merriment  appeared 
to  the  Docter  to  be  mistimed,  when  exhibited  in  the 
street,  at  so  great  a  proximity  with  the  Sunday  ;  and 
therefore,  he  wished  us  to  desist  from  pursuing  our 
sport  in  the  street,  and  attend  to  it  in  the  door-yard 
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telling  us  we  might  do  any  thing  in  the  yard,  if  wc 
would  not  ni3ke  any  noise  in  the  street.  We  accor- 
dingly all  came  into  his  yard,  and  began  our  amuse- 
ment again  ;  but  soon  stopped  by  an  idea  being 
suggested  of  the  great  liberty  which  the  Doctor  had 
granted  us,  of  doing  any  thing  in  his  yard.  His 
office  of  necessity  stood  within  the  limits  of  the 
yard;  therefore,  it  was  proposed,  and  immediately 
agreed,  to  upset  this  building. 

Dr.  Huntington  rising  very  early  the  next  mor- 
ning, according  to  his  usual  custom,  saw  the  de- 
struction of  his  little  house.  On  making  inquiry  of 
the  scholars,  they  all  denied  that  they  knew  how  the 
house  came  to  be  overset,  until  he  came  to  me,  and 
said,  "Burroughs,  do  you  know  how  the  little  house 
was  turned  over  ?"  "Yes,  sir." — "  Well,  who  turned 
it  over  ?"  "We,  who  were  at  play,  last  evening,  in 
the  yard."  How  came  you  to  turn  it  over  ?"  "You 
*aid,  sir,  we  might  do  any  thing  in  the  yard."  The 
Docter  said  no  more  ;  went  down;  procured  some 
hands ;  and  replaced  the  necessary  on  its  former 
foundation.  Not  long  after  this,  the  Docter  wrote 
the  following  letter  to  my  father. 

"  Coventry,  (Con.)  March  Sth,  1781. 
'  Reverend  and  dear  sir, 

"You  and  your  lady  will  please  to  accept  our  best 
'egards:  no  doubt  the  welfare  of  your  only  son  Iks 
near  both  your  hearts:  he  is  well ;  has  a  fine  genius, 
makes  swift  advances  in  the  classics.  There  is  in 
him  such  an  exuberance  of  life  and  spirits,  as  requires 
uncommon  vigilance  and  care  in  the  oversight  and 
direction  of  his  ways,  in  this  early  period  of  life, 
which  however,  I  trust  may  in  future  time  make  him 
so  much  the  more  active  and  useful  in  the  service  of 
God  and  his  country.  I  hope  he  will  pass  a  good 
examination  at  the  next  commencement,  if  you 
choose  he  should  enter  College.  At  his  own  earnest 
request,  he  boards  about  a  mile  and  an  half  from  my 
house,  with  a  young  man  a  little  older  than  he  j  1 
S 
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have  thought  proper  to  dispense  with  the  distance 
of  way,  in  consideration  that  the  family  and  whole 
vicinity  are  attached  to  religion,  virtue,  and  good 
order,  more  than  any  other  neighborhood  in  this 
place,  and  more,  almost,  than  ever  I  knew  anywhere 
in  the  world.  Mr.  Wright  lives  next  door  to  him  ; 
he  and  all  the  neighbors  have  a  great  respect  for  you, 
and  unite  in  every  friendly  effort  for  the  best  interest 
of  your  son.  I  often  tell  him,  however,  that  he  may 
return  and  board  with  me  whenever  he  is  willing; 
meanwhile,  I  take  the  same  care  of  all  his  wants  as 
though  he  was  in  my  own  house. 

"Such  ere  the  times  with  us,  sir,  that  the  support 
of  those  ministers  who  live  by  the  penny,  without 
farms,  is  one  half  curtailed,  even  among  parishes 
that  do  the  best  for  them,  and  if  such  times  continue, 
I  must  give  my  sons  their  education  at  home.  I 
hope,  however,  in  the  good  providence  of  God, 
they  will  live  to  have  the  benefit  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege. 

M  What  we  can  do  for  your  son  in  the  family,  is 
left  wholly  to  your  generosity;  and  indeed,  was  my 
income  as  in  years  past,  the  whole  expense  I  should 
look  upon  not  worthy  of  any  account.  Rest  as- 
sured, sir,  that  the  best  interest  of  your  son  is  daily 
consulted,  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability,  and  I  hope 
and  trust  that  his  parents  and  his  country  will  re- 
joice in  his  honor  and  usefulness  in  days  to  come. 

"I  am,  dear  sir,  with  great  affection  and  respect, 
'*  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"JOSEPH  HUNTINGTON. 
"Rev.  Mr.  Burroughs." 

Sometime  after  this,  boarding  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  Doctor's,  with  another  lad  nearly  of 
my  own  age,  we  took  an  old  horse  that  ran  in  the  road 
and  mounted  him,  as  we  were  going  to  school,  with- 
out saddle  or  bridle,  and  rode  him  through  the  street 
full  tilt.  This  circumstance  becoming  known,  the 
owner  of  the  horse  applied  to  a  justice  of  the  peace 
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ami  obtained  a  warrant  for  us,  and  being  taken, 
were  brought  before  him  and  fined,  together  with  the 
cost,  fifteen  dollars;  the  owner  having  summoned 
twenty  witnesses  to  prove  one  faet.  Soon  after  this 
I  returned  to  my  father,  and  brought  the  following 
1  •+*«*  from  the  DoctoP  to  him. 

"  Coventry,  Con.  Sept.  17S1 

k    Rit'ERExb  SIR, 

"  On  examination,  I  trust  you  will  find  your  son 
well  accomplished  to  perform  the  exercises  of  a  fresh- 
man at  college  ;  with  constant  study  I  think  ]m  is 
able  to  do  it  better  than  freshmen  in  general  diu  at 
Yale  College  in  my  day.  I  have  done  every  thing 
in  my  power  for  his  education  and  Jiis  morals,  and 
am  exceedingly  grieved  to  acquaint  you,  that  one 
affair  has  happened  since  I  last  wrote  to  you,  which 
must  J>e  uncomfortable  to  his  parents,  as  indeed  it 
has  been  to  me. 

"  Stephen  was  so  unguarded,  about  the  middle  of 
June  last  as  to  take  and  use  a  horse  several  times, 
and  that  even  in  a  cruel  manner,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  owner,  who  lived  not  in  my  parish,  but 
in  the  vicinity,  near  the  borders  of  it:  the  owner  of 
the  horse  happens  to  be  one  of  the  most  inhuman, 
cruel,  revengeful,  spiteful  monsters  that  ever  disgra- 
ced humanity;  and  as  soon  as  he  found  out  the  mat- 
ter, he  was  wholly  bent  on  vengeance  and  the  ut- 
most cruelty.  1  took  and  pastured  the  horse  eight 
weeks,  and  repaired  all  damage  more  than  sev- 
en fold;  I  also  offered  the  man  two  crowns  if 
he  would  settle  the  matters  without  a  law  suit,  and 
took  every  other  step  I  could  think  of  to  save  ex- 
pense and  prevent  a  public  noise :  but  all  in  vain. 
The  monster  knew  that  the  law  in  such  a  case  is  ex- 
tremely severe,  awarding  three  fold  damages  and 
all  costs,  and  nothing  could  glut  his  infernal  malice 
till  he  had  drawn  your  son  before  authority.  And, 
for  three  fold  damages  and  costs,  obtained  judgment 
against  him  for  about  fifteen  dollars :    for  the  pay- 
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ment  of  which,  two  of  my  neighbors,  Mr.  Porter 
and  Mr.  Hawkins,  gave  their  security,  and  your  son 
returned  to  his  study  as  before.  The  affair  gave  me 
unspeakable  distress  of  mind,  and  even  kept  me 
awake  several  nights.  The  authority  could  do  nothing 
in  the  case  but  what  they  did  j^the  law  is  plain.  The 
monster  that  prosecuted  summoned  a  great  cloud  of 
evidences  on  purpose,  I  suppose,  to  gratify  his  mal- 
ice in  augmenting  the  cost.  Our  people,  sir,  have 
all  the  highest  respect  and  veneration  for  you,  and 
are  ready  to  interpose  and  do  all  they  can  to  save 
you  trouble,  and  with  one  voice  cry  out  upon  the 
wrfltch  that  has  been  so  cruel  to  you  and  your  son. 

"  It  is  highly  necessary,  sir,  that  you  should  make 
us  a  visit  as  soon  as  may  be  after  commencement.  I 
am  in  fear  you  will  think  somewhat  hard  of  me,  that 
I  did  not  retain  Stephen  in  my  own  house  ;  when 
I  see  you,  I  will  give  you  the  fullest  satisfaction  in 
that  matter.  Had  he  been  willing  to  hav#  lived 
with  me  the  whole  time,  I  should  have  rejoiced  at  it, 
notwithstanding  the  extreme  difficulty  of  my  keep- 
ing any  boarders  in  these  times.  I  hope  G.od  will 
dispose  and  improve  him  in  some  important  and  hon- 
orable station  in  life,  as  he  has  certainly  an  ex- 
cellent genius  ;  though  he  is  as  yet  in  the  vanity  of 
youth. 

"  I  mourn  that  I  cannot  wait  on  you,  as  I  intend- 
ed, and  the  other  worthy  gentlemen  of  the  board. 

"  May  our  kindest  regards  be  acceptable  to  Mr. 
Burroughs  and  lady  ;  may  all  New  Covenant  bles- 
sings be  your  portion,  and  that  of  your  remaining 
children  ;  after  all  our  trouble  may  we  meet  in  ev- 
erlasting rest- 

"  My  kind  love  to  all  my  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance in  your  parts.  I  remain,  Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 
with  the  firmest  attachments,  and  most  cordial  affec- 
tion, your  faithful  friend,  and  most  obedient  humble 
servant, 

JOSEPH  HUNTINGTON. 

Rev.  Mr.  Burroughs  " 
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Inasmuch  as  you   are  now   on  the   subject  of  Di 
Huntington,  and  his   correspondence   with   my   fa 
ther,  I  will  here    insert  two  other  letters   written  by 
him  some  years  after  ;  one,  when  I  was  in  great  ad 
versity,  and  the  other,  at  a  time  of  apparent   pros- 
perity. 

Coventry,  Con.  26/A  Jan.  17S3. 
*'  Rf.v.  A5,D  very  dear  sir, 

"  Your  late  epistle  came  safe  to  hand  ;  and  while 
I  was  alf'ected  with  pleasure  in  your  kind  remeru 
bra  nee  of  me,  I  was  impressed  with  much  sympathy 
and  grief  in  the  case  of  your  dear  and  only  son. 
The  ways  of  divine  Providence  are  a  great  deep  ; 
what  God  does  we  "know  not  now,  but  shall  know 
hereafter."  St.  Austin,  when  a  youth,  was  very 
vain,  vicious,  wild,  and  ungovernable  :  his  pious 
mother,  Monica,  was  continually  in  prayers  and 
tears  for  him  :  an  eminent  Divine,  one  day,  told  her. 
that  so  many  prayers  would  never  be  lost.  You 
well  know  what  God  did  for  St.  Austin,  and  what 
a  blessing  he  was  to  the  Church,  and  to  the  world. 
Let  us  submit,  pray,  hope  and  wait. 
■  "  We  are  in  good  health  ;  have  no  news  more, 
perhaps,  than  what  you  have  been  acquainted  with; 
the  work  of  God  has  been  considerable  among  us, 
and  yet  continues  ;  the  effusion  of  the  divine  Spir- 
it with  you  has  been  more  copious  ;  Oh  !  may  it  be 
on  all  the  world,  "  as  rivers  in  the  wilderness,  and  as 
floods  on  the  dry  ground!" 

"  I  beg  that  my  most  cordial  regards,  with  Mrs. 
Huntington's,  may  be  acceptable  to  Mr.  Burroughs 
and  his  lady. 

"  Remaining  as  ever,  dear  sir, 
"With  great  respect, 

11  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
JOSEPH  HUNTINGTON. 
Uev.  Mr.  Burroughs." 

3* 
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"  Coventry,  Con.  23d  Oct.  1734. 
"Rev.  and  very  dear  stR, 

"  Could  you  know  the  tender  feelings  of  my  heart 
toward  you  and  your  family,  it  would  give  me  com- 
fort ;  my  friendship  is  warm  as  ever,  while  I  lament 
the  separation  made  among  your  people,  and  mourn 
that  we  could  not  Avorship  together,  when  I  last 
waited  on  you  at  Hanover.  But  as  my  prayers 
have  been  answered  with  regard  to  your  son,  so  I 
believe  they  will  be  with  respect  to  your  people  ; 
you  have  now  great  comfort  in  the  former,  you  will, 
I  hope,  soon  have  in  the  latter  ;  and  the  whole  peo- 
ple shall  unite  and  rejoice  in  your  light,  as  in  days 
past. 

"  Mrs.  Huntington  unites  with  me  in  love  and  re- 
spect to  Mr.  Burroughs,  his  lady  and  son.     God  Al 
mighty,    grant  you   every    New  Covenant  blessing. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  dear  sir,  with  much  respect 
Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

JOSEPH  HUNTINGTON. 
Rev.  Mr.  Burroughs." 


CHAP.  IV. 

"  In  life's  giy  morn,  what  vivid  hue* 
Adorn  the  animating  views, 

By  flattering  fancy  drawn  1 
But  stoims  with  gloomy  aspect  rise, 
To  cloud  the  azure  of  the  skies; 

Now  mists  obscure  the  dawn." 

At  commencement,  1781,  I  was  presented,  exam- 
ined and  admitted  a  member  of  Dartmouth  College. 
Here  1  had  a  new  situation  before  me,  and  anotiiei 
part  to  act  ;  not  possessing  all  the  advantages  to  ao 
it  with  eclat.  The  reports  of  my  many  wild  eccen- 
tricities had  come  before  me,  magnified  in  a  tenfold 
degree,  and  I  found  all  were  waiting  with  open 
.nouths  to  see  an  explosion.     Those,  who  were  fund 
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of  such  scenes  of  diversion,  were  disappointed  at  my 
neglect  in  exhibiting  some  specimens  of  fun,  which 
I  had  determined  to  lay  by  entirely.  Others,  who 
were  of  a  different  cast,  lowered  upon  me  with  a 
threatening  brow,  indicative  of  their  intention  to 
check  my  wildness  at  its  first  appearance. 

Here,  1  found  my  situation  very  different  and  dis- 
agreeable :  on  the  one  hand,  I  was  excited,  in- 
vited and  flattered  to  gratify  those  who  were  fond 
of  amusement  ;  on  the  other,  I  was  watched,  with 
the  scrutanizing  eye  of  jealousy,  for  misconduct,  and 
a  readiness  to  censure  in  me  what  would  be  thought 
innocent  in  others,  to  humble  and  check  that  grow- 
ing propensity  to  disorder,  as  was  alleged.  My  fa- 
ther w^s  careful  to  have  me  take  a  room  with  one 
Jacob  Wood,  A.  M.  who,  of  all  others,  was  best 
calculated  to  humble  and  mortify  any,  whom  he  en- 
tertained a  suspicion  against  as  differing  from  him  in 
principle  or  practice.  A  man  of  small  stature,  and 
yet  smaller  mental  abilities  ;  rigid  ami  enthusiastic 
in  his  notions  of  religion,  which  consisted  in  a  sour, 
morose,  misanthropic  line  of  conduct  towards  all 
who  were  not  of  his  party.  To  be  an  inmate  with 
such  a  character,  you  will  readily  conceive,  no  way 
comported  with  a  disposition  like  mine  ;  and  conse- 
quently, we  never  enjoyed  that  union  and  harmony 
of  feelings  in  our  intercourse,  as  room  mates,  which 
was  necessary  for  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  social 
life.  Possessing  a  mind  very  unstable,  he  was  often 
out  of  humor,  at  his  want  of  success,  in  making 
me  submissive  andhumble  to  his  caprice  ;  and  being 
desirous  of  my  sharing  a  part  of  his  chagrin,  he  as- 
sailed my  ears  with  a  perpetual  stream  of  petulant 
criminations.  He  sought  opportunities  to  mortify 
me  before  company,  by  representing  me  as  a  person 
inattentive  to  matters  of  religion,  and  consequent- 
ly, wanting  every  virtue.  This  mode  of  procedure, 
1  could  not  tamely  dispense  with  ;  my  invention 
was  the  only  mean  of  resort  for  retaliation. 

One  night,  while  he  was  paying  his  devoirs  to  a 
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young  lady,  word  was  brought  him,  that  in  a  fit  of 
the  epilepsy,  I  was  about  expiring,  and  wished  for 
him  to  perform  the  last  kind  office  of  a  friend,  to 
pray  with,  and  for  me.  This  was  a  business  he  al- 
ways attended  with  great  promptitude  ;  his  Dulcinea 
being  equally  possessed  with  the  laudable  armbition 
of  proselyting,  agreed  to  accompany  him  to  the 
room.  But  when  they  came  there,  they  found  it 
empty  of  every  living  thing,  and  not  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  any  person's  being  there  that  night ;  for 
the  truth  was,  1  had,  the  day  preceding,  obtained 
leave  of  absence,  and  was  gone  to  my  father's. 
This  was  readily  understood  as  a  pun  upon  his  sa- 
cerdotal character,  than  which,  nothing  could  have 
wounded  him  more.  His  character,  in  that  respect, 
he  wished  to  have  considered  as  sacred  ;  and  to  trifle 
with  that,  was  striking  at  the  very  root  of  all  his 
sanctimonious  self  importance.  He  suspected  me  to 
be  the  author  of  this  mortifying  scene,  and  was  un- 
wearied in  his  endeavors  to  gain  some  evidence  of 
the  fact  ^-but  all  his  exertions  were  ineffectual.  Not- 
withstanding all  these  singularities  and  eccentricities, 
I  believe  him  to  be  a  man  of  an  honest  heart,  led  to 
practice  those  ridiculous  plans  by  a  misguided  zeaJ 
for  religion. 

About  this  time,  the  Indians  had  made  inroads 
upon  some  of  the  frontiet  settlements,  and  destroyed 
them.  It  was  feared  they  would  make  a  descent 
upon  Hanover,  and  burn  Dartmouth  College,  with 
the  buildings  in  its  vicinity  ;  and  consequently,  the 
minds  of  the  people  were  full  of  fear,  and  easily 
aroused  by  an  alarm  of  any  kind.  One  evening, 
being  in  company  with  a  number  of  others,  we  pro  • 
posed  and  agreed,  to  make  a  visit  to  a  yard  of  wa 
termelons,  belonging  to  a  man  in  the  vicinity,  who 
kept  them  for  sale,  and  help  ourselves  to  some  of 
them.  We  accordingly  put  our  plan  in  execution  ; 
and  went  as  far  as  the  river,  half  a  mile  out  of  town, 
in  order  to  eat  them  more  securely.  After  we  had 
finished  our  repast,  every  one  took  his  own  way, 
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in  order  to  get  to  his  room  unperceived.  I  came 
directly  into  town,  by  the  most  obvious  route,  in 
company  with  one  Paine.  When  we  had  gotten  to 
the  green,  around  which  the  buildings  stand,  we  dis- 
covered some  person  walking  before  my  door,  sus- 
pecting, as  I  supposed,  my  absence  from  my  room  j 
which  being  against  the  laws  of  College,  at  that 
time  of  night,  would  give  him  an  opportunity,  if  he 
made  the  desired  discovery,  to  involve  me  in  diffi- 
culty. 

All  these  circumstances  were  very  apparent  to  me, 
and  therefore,  1  wished  to  avoid  being  known  to 
him,  as  well  as  to  avoid  the  discovery  of  the  water- 
mellons.  We  therefore  turned  off  another  course, 
than  directly  to  the  College,  and  rolled  our  gowns 
close  together,  and  tucked  them  up  on  our  backs, 
so  as  to  make  the  appearence  of  men  with  packs  on. 
This  man,  Higgins  by  name,  seeing  us  by  this  time, 
came  on  towards  us  ;  we  quickened  our  pace — he 
pursued  us  with  equal  speed — we  ran — he  ran  after 
us,  and  hallooed  with  all  his  might.  1  was  now 
sensible,  that  an  alarm  would  be  made  among  the 
inhabitants,  and  of  course,  some  immediate  and  de- 
cisive measures  must  be  taken  to  prevent  a  discovery, 
or  a  suspicion  of  the  water-melon  business  falling 
on  me  ;  1  therefore,  turned  a  short  corner,  where 
my  pursuer  lost  sight  of  me,  and  ran  directly  back 
to  the  College,  and  got  into  my  room  undiscov- 
ered. 

Fortunately,  my  room-mate  was  not  at  his  lodg- 
ings this  night.  1  heard  an  enquiry  in  the  rooms  ad- 
joining respectng  the  noise ;  1  went  into  one  of 
them,  and  found  they  were  about  starting  after  Hig- 
gins, to  learn  the  difficulty.  We  accordingly  all 
started  together,  and  after  running  about  one  hundred 
rods,  came  up  to  him,  who  was  still  hallooing  for  help. 
On  enquiry,  he  told  us  that  he  had  discovered  two 
men,  carrying  packs  on  their  backs,  lurking  about  the 
town,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  spies  from  the  Indians, 
and  they  had  fled  on  discovering  him.    The  town  was 
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alarmed,  the  militia  turned  out ;  the  boats  up  and 
down  the  river  were  stopped ;  the  woods  were  scour- 
ed, but  nothing  found,  nothing  discovered;  all  night, 
the  fruitless  search  was  continued.* 

About  the  dawn  of  day,  the  people  returned,  wea- 
ry and  fatigued,  into  the  town,  and  assembled  for 
mutual  consultation.  Some  thought  one  thing,  some 
another.  Some  thought  the  whole  difficulty  began 
in  nothing,  and  ended  in  the  same.  Some  thought 
it  a  trick  of  the  scholars  to  make  themselves  diver- 
sion. At  the  suggestion  of  tfyis  idea,  one  Capt. 
Storrs  observed,  that  he  saw  Burroughs  and  Paine 
pass  by  his  house,  about  six  minutes  before  he  heard 
the  outcry.  The  name  of  Burroughs  cast  a  suspi- 
cious appearance  upon  the  business  ;  they  all  turned 
their  eyes  on  me,  as  the  author  of  this  alarm  and 
uproar.  I  cited  those  who  ran  from  the  Col- 
lege with  me,  on  the  first  of  the  outcry,  to  vouch 
for  my  innocence  ;  they  readily  did  it.  All  were 
satisfied  on  my  account,  except  my  good  friend  Mr. 
Wood.  He  rolled  the  eye  of  jealousy  over  the 
business — he  was  dissatisfied.  He  took  Paine  to  a 
private  room  in  the  College,  and  there,  by  a  reiter- 
ate course  of  flattery,  threatening,  terror,  andsooth- 
ings,  he  obtained  the  mighty  secret,  as  it  related  to 
me.  1  was  immediately  informed  of  the  business, 
by  a  peison  whom  1  had  placed  in  a  room  adjoin- 
ing, to  overhear  whatever  should  be  the  result  of 
this  conference. 

It  was  now  about  sunrise.  I  immediately  went 
to  the  owner  of  the  water-melons,  and  told  hirn, 
that  passing  his  yard  last  evening,  after  he  was  in 
bed,  I  had  taken  twelve  of  his  water-mellons,  know- 
ing he  kept  them  for  sale,  and  came  to  let  him  know 
it,  and  pay  him  for  them.  After  counting  his  water- 
melons, and  finding  twelve  taken,  according  to  my 
account,  he  took  the  pay,  and  gave  me  his  receipt. 

*  This  is  too  high  colored.  There  was  indeed  an  alarm,  and 
the  writer  of  this  note  was  one  of  the  pursuers;  but  the  fright  did 
lot  continue  all  n'<£ht,  oor  did  the  militia  generally  turn  out. 
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1  now  returned  to  my  room,  ready  to  meet  the 
heavy  blow  I  saw  was  preparing  against  me. 

By  this  time  it  had  taken  air,  that  1  was  the  au- 
thor of  last  night's  alarm.  Every  countenance  was 
turned  upon  me  in  an  oblique  direction.  They  had 
all  heard  that  theft  was  combined  in  the  business  ; 
they  had  all  determined  1  must  fall  under  this  blow  ; 
therefore,  they  were  waiting  for  the  awful  moment 
of  my  being  summoned  before  the  authority  of  Col- 
lege. Ten  o'clock,  the  all  tremendous  hour  arrived  ! 
I  appeared  ;  a  number  had  gathered,,  which  crowd- 
ed the  room.  After  the  charge  was  read  against  me, 
Mr.  Ripley,  one  of  the  Tutors,  addressed  me  in  a 
speech  of  half  an  hour's  length,  stating  the  enor- 
mous crime  1  had  been  guilty  of,  the  course  of  in- 
iquity I  must  have  led  through  life,  to  be  detected 
in  such  an  attror  ious  high  handed  breach  of  law,  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  ;  the  disgrace  i  had  brought  on 
my  family  connexions,  and  the  seminary  of  which  1 
was  a  member  ;  that  my  expulsion,  which  would 
undoubtedly  succeed,  would  be  but  only  a  prelude 
to  my  punishment  by  the  civil  law  :  that  ruin  and 
disgrace  were  the  only  effects,  which  would  fall  on 
my  devoted  head. 

This  rant  I  heard  with  the  coolness  of  a  stoic. 
After  he  had  Silked  him** If  out  of  breath,  I  had 
liberty  to  answer.  I  mentioned  the  hardness  of  my 
case,  in  being  accused,  condemned  and  executed 
without  any  proof,  or  even  being  heard  in  my  own 
defence.  That  I  did  not  know  what  evidence  they 
could  produce  of  my  being  guilty  of  the  crime  laid 
to  my  charge,  but  whatever  it  was,  I  hoped  to  be  suf- 
ficiently able  to  overturn  its  validity,  and  clearly  es- 
tablish my  innocence.  At  least,  the  humane  lan- 
guage of  candor  taught  us  to  hold  every  man  inno- 
cent till  he  was  proved  guilty.  True  it  was,  I  had 
taken  water-melons  from  Mr.  Smith  the  night  pre- 
ceding, but  had  early  that  morning  informed  him  of 
the  fact,  and  paid  for  them.  This  information  was 
like  a  thunder-clap  to  some  of  the  spectators.     All 
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their  hopes  of  seeing  ruin  fall  heavy  on  my  head 
were  now  quasked  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Mr. 
Smith,  the  owner  of  the  water-melons,  having  been 
sent  for,  testified  to  all  the  facts  which  I  had  stated ; 
and  of  course,  here  the  business  ended. 

My  father  consented  for  my  removal  from  the 
room  where  1  had  lived.  I  accordingly  changed  my 
lodgings,  to  my  no  small  satisfaction.  During  the 
succeeding  vacation,  my  father,  attentive  to  his  won- 
ted humanity,  took  a  class-mate  of  mine,  by  the 
name  of  Coffin,  home  to  his  house,  whose  pecunia- 
ry circumstances  were  difficult,  and  gave  him  his 
board  and  tuition  gratis.  He  likewise  supplied  Cof- 
fin with  provision  for  his  subsistance  for  the  next 
winter,  on  condition  of  his  paying  for  them  after- 
wards, at  a  time  he  himself  had  fixed,  as  being  most 
convenient.  The  time  being  elapsed,  I  asked  Cof- 
fin for  the  money,  according  to  his  promise,  in  be- 
half of  my  father,  in  order  to  answer  some  small  en- 
gagements which  I  was  under  for  the  payment  of 
money.  He  paid  but  little  attention  to  my  request-, 
I  repeated  it  a  number  of  times  afterwards,  but 
without  effect.  At  length  Coffin  told  me  plainly,  he 
had  no  intention  of  paying  the  debt  ;  stating  the 
diiFerence  between  his  and  my  father's  circumstan- 
ces ;  that  my  father  was  better  able  to  do  without 
it  than  he  was  to  pay  it.  I  remonstrated  in  warm 
terms  on  the  unreasonableness  ot  his  conduct.  This 
brought  about  a  violent  resentment  on  his  side,  which 
he  never  failed  to  shew  when  he  had  an  opportuni- 
ty. He  united  himself  under  the  banner  of  my 
friend  Wood,  in  order  to  increase  their  strength  by 
union.  Mr.  llipley,  the  Tutor,  was  likewise  disaf- 
fected, not  only  by  the  chagrin  of  being  found  to  be 
a  false  preacher,  when  he  was  on  the  subject  of  the 
water-melons,  but  likewise  on  account  of  a  violent 
antipathy  and  resentment  against  my  father,  owing 
to  their  disagreeing  in  sentiment  with  regard  to  the 
management  of  certain  religious  matters  ;  and  there- 
fore was  determined,  according  to  the  good  old  rule. 
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<c  to  visit  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  on  the  chil- 
dren." He,  uniting  his  force  with  those  above 
mentioned,  formed  a  powerful  triumvigrate  against 
me.  * 

About  this  time  the  President  of  the  College  left 
here,  intending  a  tour  to  Europe.  The  Tutors  now 
became  the  only  executive  authority  of  the  College. 
My  friend  Ripley  was  the  second  in  standing,  and 
consequently  a  great  degree  of  influence  fell  into  his 
hands.  This  iniluence  he  was  careful  to  exercise  on 
every  occasion.  On  a  certain  day  of  the  week, 
when  my  class  were  called  upon  to  declaim,  I  did 
not  attempt;  the  reason  of  my  absence  was  owing  to 
this  circumstance.  1  had  sent  my  shoes  to  the  shoe- 
makers, and  contrary  to  my  expectation,  they  had 
not  yet  returned,  and  1  had  not  shoes  decent  for  my 
appearance  abroad.  Mr.  Ripley  sent  for  me  to  ap- 
pear, and  perform  my  part  of  the  exercises  of  the 
day  :  the  excuse,  which  existed,  I  sent  him,  but  the 
messenger  returned  with  positive  orders  for  me  to 
attend.  I  attended  with  such  shoes  as  1  had,  moun- 
ted the  stage,  and  declaimed.  1  made  my  obeisance, 
and  retired.  He  called  to  me,  and  publicly  repri- 
manded me  for  appearing  in  such  habiliment.  At  a 
certain  time  he  made  a  request  to  my  class  to  assist 
him  in  a  certain  piece  of  business,  which  he  was  de- 
sirous of  performing  one  afternoon.  1  turned  out 
to  assist  him.  We  were  detained  till  ten  o'clock  at 
night.  The  next  morning  I  was  absent  from  recita- 
tion. He  sent  for  me — I  came. — He  again  repriman- 
ded me  for  being  deficient  in  my  classic  lesson, 
though  he  knew  the  cause  was  my  performing  ser- 
vice for  him  at  his   request.     Finding  matters    thus 

*  It  is  justly  due  to  the  memory  of  frofe^sor  Ripley,  t'i  acquit 
his  character  of  such  an  unremitted  aspersion.  I  do  not  accuse  the 
author  of  falsehood.  He  undoubtedly  considered  this  gentlenmn 
as  his  enemy;  but  it  is  believed  that  nothing  could  be  more  erro- 
neous. Mr.  Ripley  labored  with  young  Burroughs,  as  a  tender  fa- 
ther with  his  child,  to  dissuade  him  from  his  vicious  courses;  but 
unfortunately,  the  latter  considered  all  his  exertions  as  die  effect 
only  of  personal  prejudice.     4 
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disagreeably  situated  I  determined  to  quit  that  ground 
which  I  could  not  maintain  with  any  probability  of 
success.  I  accordingly  left  College,  and  went  to 
my  father's. 


CHAP.  V. 

"  And  thus  ny  days  in  one  sad  tenor  run, 
"  And  end  in  sorrow  as  they  first  begun." 

To  remain  an  inactive  member  of  society  was  far 
from  my  desire;  various  plans  were  proposed  by  my 
father  for  my  entering  into  business,  or  at  least,  pre- 
paring myself  for  it,  but  none  appeared  so  eligible 
as  going  to  sea  ;  therefore,  it  was  determined  forme 
to  bend  my  course  that  way.  My  father  fitted  me 
out  with  a  horse,  saddle,  bridle,  and  about  twenty 
dollars  in  money,  and  let  me  loose  upon  the  broad 
theatre  of  the  world,  to  act  my  part  according  to  my 
abilities.  The  want  of  experience  and  a  natural 
hasty  temper,  prone  to  inconsiderate  actions,  augured 
no  very  favorable  prospects  before  me. 

I  had  been  a  member  of  the  seminary  of  Dart- 
mouth College  sufficiently  long,  to  be  filled  with  that 
sort  of  learning  which  gave  me  an  exalted  idea  of 
my  own  importance,  and  which  was  of  no  manner 
of  use,  in  my  pursuits  through  life  This  may  ap- 
pear strange,  that  I  should  spend  three  years  ill 
gaining  that,  which  was  good. tor  nothing.  Howev- 
er strange  it  may  seem  to  you,  sir,  yet  it  is  a  fact. 
One  year,  I  was  studying  to  prepare  myself  for  ad- 
mittance into  that  seminary,  where  I  spent  two  in 
learning  nothing,  or  that  which  amounted  to  the 
same  in  the  end. 

Perhaps  you  may  think  I  entertain  an  opinion  of 
this  College  as  being,  in  point  of  usefulness,  much 
below  the  other  Universities  on  the  continent ;  but 
n  is  not  the  case      U  is  a  melancholy  consideration. 
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that  our  youth  should  spend  so  much  time  in  acqui- 
ring that  knowledge,  which  is  of  no  use  to  them- 
selves or  to  the  community,  of  which  they  are  mem- 
bers. To  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
,  dead  languages,  seven  years  is  a  short  time  ;  and  af- 
ter this  is  eifected,  to  what  does  it  amount?  Does 
it  give  bread  to  the  persons  possessing  it,  or  does  it 
serve  to  enlighten,  enrich,  or  render  more  happy 
any  part  of  the  community?  I  contend  that  the  per- 
son who  lias  learned  to  make  a  shoe,  does  more  good 
to  society,  than  he  who  has  spent  seven  years  in  ac- 
quiring a  knowledge  of  the  deadlanguages.  If  this 
position  is  founded  in  truth,  then  this  consequence 
will  follow,  that  more  than  one  half  of  the  time 
spent  at  the  Universities,  according  to  their  present 
establishment  on  this  continent,  is  thrown  away  ; 
and  that  the  position  is  founded  in  fact,  I  will  en- 
deavor  to  prove.* 

The  happiness  of  ourselves,  together  with  the  good 
of  society,  is  the  governing  pursuit  of  every  valua- 
ble member  of  the  community  ;  therefore,  whatever 
conduces  to  this  end,  is  the  only  object  worthy  of 
attention.  The  good  of  society  may  be  comprised 
in  these  three  points,  viz.  1st.  To  obtain  what  is 
necessary  to  supply  the  calls  of  nature,  by  the  least 
painful  measures.  2d.  Rules  for  the  regulation  of 
mankind,  in  their  relative  situation,  which,  in  their 
operation  will  tend  to  harmonize  the  conduct  of  the 
whole  towards  individuals.  3d.  A  supply  of  food 
for  the  mental  part  of  creation  ;  for  the  mental  part 
requires  a  certain  supply,  in  order  to  render  us  sen- 
sibly happy,  as  well  as  the  corporeal.  Mankind  in 
their  present  state  of  existence,  find  it  necessary  to 
submit  to  the  pain  of  labor,  in  order  to  protect  them- 
selves from  the  cries  of  hunger  and  thirst,  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  climates  and  seasons,  and  from 
the  unjust  encroachments   upon  their  industrious  ac- 

*  It  is  not  strange  the  author  should  reason  in  this  manner.  He 
was  expelled  from  College  in  the  second  quarter  of  his  second  vearj 
and  it  is  a  fact,  he  studied  but  very  little  while  he  was  a  member 
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quisitions  and  natural  rights.  These  are  the  first  ob- 
jects which  mankind  find  themselves  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  attending  to ;  hence,  we  find  the  most 
savage  and  barbarous  nations  occupied  in  these  pur 
suits.  Nations  that  had  made  no  improvements  in  use 
ful  knowledge,  are  subject  to  the  greatest  degree  of 
pain,  in  supplying  the  simple  calls  of  nature.  The 
precarious  effects  of  the  chase  are  the  most  general 
supplies  to  the  calls  of  hunger  with  them,  and  as 
that  is  a  resource  of  so  doubtful  a  nature,  those  peo- 
•  pie  often  suffer  from  hunger  unsatisfied  ;  there- 
fore, no  wonder  we  find  the  inventor  of  the  plow 
immortalized  and  deified,  because  the  good  which 
he  had  done  to  mankind  was  so  essentially  felt  and 
known.  They  then  saw  the  uncertainty  of  a  sup- 
port changed  into  a  certainty  ;  that  they  now  were 
able  to  provide  for  themselves  and  families,  and  con- 
sequently, the  different  sexes  could  enter  into  that 
connection,  which  contributed  greatly  to  increase 
the  happiness  of  society,  without  the  danger  of  see- 
ing their  tender  offspring  perish  miserably  for  the 
want  of  sustenance.  This  object  occupies  the  feel- 
ings of  mankind  now,  as  it  has  done  heretofore. 
They  find  the  same  necessity  for  a  support  for  them- 
selves and  offspring  ;  and  consequently  those  ac  - 
quirements,  which  serve  to  render  men  able  to  pro- 
cure a  support,  in  an  easy  and  certain  way,  are  now 
the  most  essential  to  the  good  of  society.  That  lear- 
ning the  dead  languages  has  no  direct  or  indirect 
tendency  to  this  acquirement  is  a  truth  so  obvious, 
that  more  need  not  be  said  on  the  subject ;  therefore., 
with  regard  to  the  useful  of  this  species  of  knowl- 
edge, in  the  first  and  most  essential  pursuit  of  man 
kind,  we  find  that  it  is  not  founded  in  fact. 

The  second  most  important  object,  for  the  good 
of  society,  is  those  rules  for  the  regulation  of  man- 
kind in  their  relative  situation,  which,  in  their  oper- 
ation, will  tend  to  harmonize  the  conduct  of  man- 
kind towards  each  other.  Legislation  is  a  subjecr, 
peilups,  of  all  others,  the  most  difficult  to  bring  to 
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perfection,  so  as  to  have  a  thorough  understanding 
of  its  nature  and  operation.  It  has  been  the  study 
of  the  greatest  men  in  all  ages,  since  society  has 
been  formed  ;  and  yet,  much  is  to  be  learned  on  this 
subject. 

To  understand  the  operations  of  the  human  heart, 
so  as  to  adopt  rules  for  the  regulation  of  man,  in  his 
conduct  towards  his  fellow  members  of  society,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  render  those  rules  easy  and  ac- 
ceptable to  all,  and  under  which,  all  will  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  society  uninterrupted,  is  an  object  of 
such  magnitude  and  importance,  that  every  breast, 
possessing  the  principles  of  philanihrophy,  must  be 
fired  with  ardor  in  the  investigation.  As  far  as 
mankind  deviate  from  such  a  government,  so  far 
they  are  politically  unhappy,  and  in  as  great  a  de- 
gree as  they  approximate  to  this  golden  age,  not  of 
poetic  fiction,  but  of  reality,  so  far  they  approach 
towards  real  political  perfection.  What  a  perver- 
sion of  the  talents  and  time  of  our  youth,  whom  we 
intend  for  public  employments!  to  keep  them  tied 
down  to  the  study  of  the  uninteresting  and  unessen- 
tial branhces  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guages the  greater  part  of  their  continuance  at  the 
University,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  political  knowl- 
edge !  I  am  bold  to  affirm,  that  not  one  to  twenty 
of  those  who  are  dubbed  with  the  title  of  A.  13.  or 
A.  M.  understand  that  constitution  or  form  of  gov- 
ernment under  which  they  live.  "Will  not  the  mind 
of  sensibility  cry  out  with  the  orator,  on  another  oc- 
casion?   "  O,  the  times,  !  (),   the  manners!" 

The  last  object  of  attention,  though  not  less  inter- 
esting, is  a  supply  of  food  for  the  mental  part  of 
the  creation.  The  mind  of  man  is  made  capable  of 
greater  enjoyment  than  what  barely  rebates  to  the 
tenses.  The  system  of  morality  and  philosophy  are 
what  I  mean  to  be  understood  as  food  for  the  mind, 
or  mental  part  of  creation.  When  the  mind  of  man 
becomes  disengaged  from  the  primary  objects  of  na- 
ture's call,  it  then  mounts  to   things  of  greater  mas 
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nitude  than  what  barely  relates  to  itself ;  it  viewt 
creation,  the  works  of  providence,  and  the  end  to 
which  all  these  things  point.  The  doctrine  of  right 
and  wrong,  or  in  other  words,  virtue  and  vice,  is  a 
subject  which  supplies  food  for  the  mind,  or  which 
gives  the  highest  polish  to  the  happiness  which  it  en- 
joys. When  we  view  the  curious  order  of  nature, 
and  see  that  all  things  are  governed  by  fixed  and  un- 
alterable laws,  winch  once  discovered,  lead  to  a 
knowledge  of  future  events  and  useful  improve- 
ments ;  tiiat  the  parent  of  nature  has  carefully  and 
curiously  provided  for  all  his  children,  even  to  the 
minutest  insect,  we  cannot  but  be  filled  with  that  de- 
light at  viewing  the  fitness  of  things,  which  no  oth- 
er subject  can  create.  I  will  contend,  that  more  sat- 
isfaction is  enjoyed  in  viewing  the  operation  of  na- 
ture on  a  single  kernel  of  wheat,  after  it  is  commit 
ted  to  the  ground,  and  there  is  more  usefulness  irt 
that  contemplation,  than  in  the  study  of  the  dead 
languages  through  life.  Can  a  knowledge  of  these 
languages  help  a  person  ill  the  investigation  of  etfc. 
ics,  philosophy,  or  morality? 

1  am  aware  it  will  be  said,  that  to  read  the  scrip- 
tures in  the  original  tongues  will  enable  a  person  10 
understand  them  much  better,  than  to  be  able  to 
read  the  translations  only  ;  and  therefore  it  is  neces- 
sary that  all  who  intend  the  study  of  divinity  as 
their  pursuit,  should  be  acquainted  with  these  lan- 
guages. Happy  would  it  have  been  for  mankind 
had  these  effects  followed  :  but  the  truth  is  far  oth- 
erwise. We  find  the  Christian  world  broken  into 
parties  and  factions,  by  those  very  characters  who 
nave  been  enabled  to  read  the  scriptures  in  the  origi- 
nal ;  and  much  greater  disagreement  has  happened 
in  the  interpretation,  than  what  has  been  among 
those  who  can  read  the  translation  only  ;  and  cveu 
in  this  enlightened  age,  when  so  many  are  favored 
with  this  great  privilege,  we  do  not  find  a  more  gen- 
eral agreement  respecting  the  doctrines  of  the  scrip- 
ture. 
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I  appeal  to  your  own  observations,  whether  I  have 
not  stated  matters  of  fact,  as  they  exist,  without 
miscoloring  or  exaggeration,  in  respect  to  the  study 
of  the  dead  languages.  Then  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  spent  at  Universities  amounts  to  nothing,  or 
what  is  worse.  It  habituates  the  mind  to  a  system 
of  error,  and  puts  it  upon  the  pursuit  of  wrong  ob- 
jects, and  of  course  it  becomes  difficult  to  break 
those  chains  of  habit  which  education  has  forged. 

Look  around  on  mankind;  do  we  see  any  of  those 
luminaries,  who  have  been  granted  to  the  world  as 
Heaven's  richest  boon,  from  among  our  collegiate 
characters?  On  the  contrary,  a  Washington,  a 
Franklin,  a  Kittenhouse,  have  shone  resplendent, 
without  the  borrowed  rays  of  a  College.  We  are 
prone  to  form  a  wrong  estimate  of  education,  per- 
haps, more  than  of  any  other  object  of  our  atten- 
tion. When  a  youth  hast  spent  four  years  at  a  Uni- 
versity, and  has  gone  the  common  round  of  estab- 
lishing a  character  for  ability,  by  stealing  water- 
melons, robbing  fcen-roosts,  geese-houses,  &c.  and 
playing  tricks  upon  the  inhabitants'  cows  and  horses 
and  can  speak  a  number  of  sentences  which  others  do 
not  understand,  his  fond  mother  looks  at  him  with 
pleasing  significance,  and  tells  her  inquisitive  neigh- 
bors, that  her  son  has  got  to  be  a  man  of  science, 
and  in  order  to  establish  her  doctrine  recounts  all 
the  manoeuvres  he  has  practiced  at  College,  in  order 
to  get  a  hen  out  of  the  roost.  The  father  thinks 
these  are  marks  of  greatness  of  mind  and  depth  of 
knowledge,  and  from  these  evidences,  forms  the 
most  pleasing  expectations  of  his  son's  future  great- 
ness. These  anecdotes  are  recounted  by  the  neigh- 
bours to  their  families,  through  a  long  course  of  suc- 
ceeding winter  evenings'  amusements.  They  drink 
deeply  at  this  fountain  of  entertainment.  When 
they  hear  of  the  foolish  pranks  of  scholars,  they  are 
exhilirated  at  the  recital  ;  they  dwell  upon  them  with 
pleasure,  and  behold  the  performers  with  admiration. 
Whereas,   let  it  be  said,  that  such  or  such  persons 
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have  outstripped  their  fellows  in  depth  of  thought, 
or  perspicuity  of  reasoning  and  invention,  the  tale 
becomes  lifeless,   and  is  soon  forgotten. 

Our  youth,  possessing  the  ambition  of  becoming 
famous,  strike  out  into  that  road  which  the  unaccoun- 
table prejudices  of  mankind  have  marked  out  for 
them.  They  wish  to  start  into  notice,  and  will  most  as- 
suredly adopt  such  measures,  as  they  see  have  brought 
others  forward  into  public  esteem.  1  believe  sir, 
you  will  be  heartily  tired  with  my  digressions,  be- 
fore I  get  through  my  tedious  narration  ;  but  1  ask 
for  that  exercise  of  patience,  towards  my  weakness, 
which  1  know  your  generosity  will  grant.  My  feel- 
ings are  so  warmly  interested  in  the  ideas  which 
some  of  my  observations  communicate,  that  1  can- 
not suppress  them,  without  doing  great  violence  t  j 
my  mind.     But  to  return  to  the  narrative. 

I  left  my  father's  house,  about  the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber, at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  directed  my  course 
for  Newburyport,  a  small  seaport  town  in  the  state 
of  Massachusetts,  where  they  fitted  out  many  small 
vessels  for  privateering.  After  1  had  travelled  the 
chief  of  the  day,  1  entered  into  the  woods  about 
sunset.  Being  unacquainted  with  the  way,  I  was 
not  aware  of  riding  more  than  a  mile  or  two,  at  far- 
thest, before  J  should  come  to  inhabitants  ;  but  to 
my  surprise,  I  continued  my  course  till  it  became 
quite  dark,  without  discovering  any  traces  of  human 
beings,  except  the  road  I  was  travelling.  It  began 
to  snow  violently,  and  the  night  was  extremely  dark. 
I  suddenly  found  myself  against  a  team  and  wag- 
gon, containing  a  family  moving  into  the  country. 
After  enquiring  the  distance  through  to  inhabitants, 
and  the  nature  of  the  road,  I  found  1  had  got  the  great- 
est part  of  the  night's  work  before  me.  i  accordii 
ly  quickened  my  pace,  and  waded  through  the  sno>?, 
which  by  this  time  had  become  pretty  deep,  with 
all  the  exertion  in  my  power.  My  horse,  which 
had  not  been  refreshed  since  I  left  home,  now  be- 
came fatigued  ;  alighting  I  drove  him  before  me,  till 
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I  became  weary  with  travelling  myself;  and  then 
mounted  again.  I  pursued  such  measures  alternate- 
ly, till  about  twelve  at  night,  when  1  espied  a  light, 
at  a  little  distance  before  me. 

A  person,  who  has  been  in  a  similar  situation,  will 
readily  conceive  the  nature  of  my  feelings  at  this 
time.  The  sight  of  this  illumination,  through  a 
small  cranny  of  an  old  log  hut,  was  attended  with 
those  eifasions  of  pleasure,  which  the  miser  never 
feels  when  hoarding  up  his  treasures.  Entering  the 
building  from  which  the  light  proceeded,  1  found  it 
a  hut,  made  in  that  rude  state,  which  did  not  admit 
of  the  polish  of  art.  Logs  cut  from  the  forest  were 
laid  on  the  top  of  each  other,  to  the  height  of  eight 
feet,  when  a  roof  was  added,  the  rafters  of  the  same 
materials  covered  with  the  bark  of  trees.  This  build- 
ing was  about  twenty  feet  square;  a  large  fire  being 
built  in  the  midst,  the  family  lay  around  it  on  the 
ground.  The  whole  group  presented  a  subject  lit 
ior  the  pencil  of  Hogarth.  Inquiring  how  far  it 
was  to  a  public  Inn,  i  was  informed  that  one  was 
kept  there.  Necessity  constrained  me  to  accept  of 
those  accommodations,  for  the  want  of  better. 

Some  refreshment  for  my  horse  being  obtained, 
I  was  conducted  to  a  bed  kept  for  travellers,  as  the 
best  piece  of  furniture  in  the  house.  Nature  was 
too  much  fatigued  to  hold  a  parley  with  inconven- 
iences. I  soon  fell  into  a  profound  sleep,  which 
continued,  I  suppose,  about  two  hours,  when  1 
awoke.  By  the  complaints  which  my  bones  uttered, 
I  was  jealous  my  bed  was  not  made  of  down.  1 
arose,  called  for  my  horse,  and  after  travelling  five 
miles  further,  over  a  bad  road,  1  came  to  a  tavern, 
where  accommodations  were  to  be  had  for  man  and 
horse.  I  enjoyed  myself  in  this  situation  much  bet- 
ter, since  my  other  entertainment  had  been  so  disa- 
greeable. I  stayed  at  this  house  until  noon  ;  when 
1  found  myself  refreshed  with  food  and  sleep,  1 
again  pursued  my  journey.  The  next  day,  I  arri- 
ved at  a  town  called  Londonderry,  where  the  father 
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of  a  class-mate  of  mine  lived,  on  whom  I  called, 
and  to  my  great  satisfaction,  found  the  son  at  his 
father's.  I  told  them  my  intention  of  going  to  sea, 
and  the  reason  why  1  had  left  College.  They  tried 
to  persuade  me  to  relinquish  my  purpose,  but  when 
they  found  me  fixed,  the  old  gentleman  wrote  to 
some  of  his  acquaintance  in  Newburyport,  to  be- 
friend me  in  my  pursuit. 

Intending  to  sell  my  horse,  saddle  and  bridle,  and 
with  the  avails  to  prepare  myself  for  sea,  I  here  found 
the  market  for  horses  so  low,  that  a  sale  for  him 
would  not  be  easily  obtained  without  great  loss ;  1 
therefore  concluded  to  send  my  horse  back  to  my 
father.  I  arrived  at  Newburyport  and  delivered 
my  letter  of  introduction  to  Capt.  M'  Hurd,  to  whom 
it  was  addressed.  This  man  kept  a  house  for  boar- 
ders and  lodgers  ;  I  accordingly  put  up  with  him. 
Not  finding  any  privateers  going  to  sea  soon,  I  con- 
cluded to  go  in  a  packet,  which  had  a  letter  of 
marque  to  France.  Having  no  doctor  engaged,  I 
undertook  to  act  in  that  capacity  ;  and  after  obtain- 
ing the  assistance,  advice  and  direction  of  an  old 
practitioner  in  physic,  together  with  marks  set  on 
each  parcel  of  medicine,  1  thought  myself  tolerably 
well  qualified  to  perform  the  otfice  of  a  physician 
on  board  the  ship.  We  did  not  sail  till  the  first 
day  of  January,  1783.  When  1  lost  sight  of  Amer- 
ica, I  cannot  say  but  what  my  feelings  were  more 
disagreeably  affected  than  I  expected.  Those  at- 
tachments which  we  form  in  childhood,  to  places, 
to  persons  and  tilings,  are  pretty  strong,  I  believe  in 
the  minds  of  all  ;  and  none  give  them  up  without  a 
struggle. 

Soon  after  we  had  lost  sight  of  land,  I  began  to 
grow  intolerably  sea-sick,  which  continued  with- 
out intermission  for  four  days.  This  is  a  species  of 
sickness,  though  not  dangerous,  yet  as  disagreeable 
to  bear  as  the  most  violent  disorder  to  which  the  hu- 
man constitution  is  subject.  This  served  in  a  great 
measure,  to  cool  my  ardor  for  spending  my  days  on 
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the  salt  water.  On  the  fifth  day  I  began  to  feel  more 
at  ease  ;  the  motion  of  the  vessel  was  not  so  irk- 
some ;  my  appetite  began  to  recover,  which  before 
was  quite  gone.  We  made  the  island  of  sable,  ly- 
ing in  45  degrees  north  latitude,  where  we  went  on 
shore.  This  island  is  a  dreary  barren  place,  about 
thirty  miles  in  length.  Some  wild  horses  and  hogs 
were  placed  on  this  spot,  for  the  support  of  seamen 
who  might  be  cast  away.  Accidents  of  this  kind 
being  very  common  here,  on  account  of  the  shoals 
extending  from  its  shores  at  a  great  distance  into  the 
sea.  Here  was  likewise  a  small  hut,  a  porridge  pot, 
and  fire-wood,  flint  and  tinder-box.  Here,  the  sai- 
lors recounted  many  circumstances  of  the  marvel- 
lous, representing  this  as  the  abode  of  spirits,  hob- 
goblins, &c.  They  affirmed  with  positive  assurance 
that  many  families  had  attempted  living  here,  indu- 
ced by  great  rewards  from  government,  but  all  their 
attempts  were  in  vain,  owing  to  sights  and  noises, 
which  had  disturbed  them.  It  was  said  that  this  isl- 
and, in  time  of  an  easterly  storm,  would  shake  with 
great  violence,  which  I  was  rather  induced  to  be- 
lieve, because  a  natural  reason  can  be  assigned  for 
this  phenomenon.  Leaving  this  place,  we  pro- 
ceeded on  our  voyage,  till  the  eighth  day  of 
our  departure,  when,  about  10  o'clock  in  the  mor- 
ning, the  man  at  the  mast  head  cried  out,  a  sail  !  a 
sail  was  discovered  ahead ;  we  hove  to,  in  order  to 
see  which  way  she  was  going.  We  soon  found  her 
making  from  us  with  all  her  force.  We  put  about 
and  made  sail  after  her,  till  about  sunset.  We  found 
her  a  merchant's  brig  from  New-York,  bound  to 
London,  with  pearl-ash,  commanded  by  one  Pratt. 
After  we  had  manned  our  prize,  we  pursued  our 
rout,  without  any  material  occurrence,  till  the  twen- 
ty third. 

About  11  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  espied  a  sail 
astern,  which  we  soon  saw  was  in  pursuit  of  us  ;  we 
made  all  the  sail  we  could,  to  run  from  her,  and 
found  she  carried  to  it  (a  sea  term  for  not  taking  in 
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s-ail)  through  some  pretty  severe  squalls.  We  lost 
sight  of  her  about  sunset:  we  made  an  island  on  the 
coast  of  France,  pronounced  in  the  French  language, 
Graw — how  they  spell  it,  I  do  not  recollect.  We 
came  to  under  this  island,  and  fired  for  a  pilot.  One 
soon  came  off  to  us:  about  1  o'clock  at  night,  we 
got  under  way  a^ain.  This  pilot  was  the  first  person 
I  ever  saw  wearing  wooden  shoes  ;  his  dress  and  ap- 
pearance were  miserable ;  the  use  of  the  knife  and 
fork  was  unknown  to  him.  He  was  invited  into  the 
cabin,  and  victuals  set  before  him ;  he  felt  himself 
in  such  an  awkward  situation,  that,  instead  of  eating, 
he  filled  his  pockets  with  hard  bread,  and  went  on 
deck.  This  is  the  situation  of  the  peasantry,  though 
not  in  quite  so  deplorable  a  condition,  through 
France,  so  far  as  I  had  opportunity  of  observing 
About  10  o'clock  the  next  morning,  we  made  Bel 
lisle,  and  soon  after,  saw  a  sail  standing  for  us,  right 
a-head.  We  thought  her  the  same  that  pursued  us 
the  day  preceding  ;  she  proved  to  be  the  same.  She 
was  a  Lugger,  carrying  12  six  pounders,  and  was 
chasing  a  brig  mounting  6  guns.  We  soon  passed 
the  brig,  and  speaking  with  her,  found  her  from 
Boston,  bound  to  Nantz.  We  entreated  her  to  put 
about  with  us,  and  look  at  the  Lugger,  which,  by 
this  time,  was  hove  to,  waiting  for  us.  All  our 
entreaties  were  in  vain  ;  she  ran  in  under  the  fort  of 
Bellisle.  We  carried  IS  guns,  but  unfortunately, 
ten  of  them  were  wood,  so  that  little  advantage 
could  be  expected  from  them.  We  hauled  up  our 
courses,  put  up  our  boarding  netting,  cleared  our 
decks,  lit  our  matches,  and  made  all  ready  for  action. 
We  had  on  board  twenty-one  men  besides  the  pris- 
oners. The  thirteen  stripes  of  the  United  States 
were  flying ;  but  the  Lugger,  as  yet,  shewed  no 
colors.  We  came  so  near  as  to  hail — she  answered 
in  French — and  after  understanding  we  came  from 
America  and  were  bound  to  Nantz,  she  offered  us  a 
pilot,  and  when  we  told  them  we  had  a  pilot  already 
on  board    she  affected  not  to  understand,  but  made 
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towards  us  with  a  pretended  design  of  accommoda- 
ting us  with  a  pilot.     Not  more  tnan  ten  men  were 
to  be  seen  on   her   deck,     liy    this   time,  she   was 
sufficiently  near  to  discover  those  on  board  by  their 
countenances.     Mr.  Severe,   our   first   mate,    knew 
the  commander  of  the  Lugger  to  be  a  man  from  the 
isle  of  Jersey,   having  been  taken  by  him  the  pre- 
ceding year.     The  mate  vociferated  like  a  stentor, 
"give    them  a  gun!    give    them  a  gun!"    We  fired, 
but  so  strongly  prepossessed  were  the  gunners,   that 
the  Lugger  was  a   Frenchman,  that   they    pointed 
over  her,  and  did  her  no  damage.     She   ported   her 
helm,  and  fell  astern  as  much  as  half  a  mile,  expec- 
ting that  we  fought  with  13  guns.     We  kept  on  our 
course — seeing  this,  she  made   all  the    sail  possible 
after  us,  hung  out  the  English  colors,  and  her  deck 
became  instantly  tilled  with  men.     She  first  came  up 
on  our  windward  board,  but  now  altered  her  inten- 
tion, and  came  round  on  our  lee-side.     We  began 
to  fire  stern  chases  at  them,   and  they  returned  our 
salute  with  bow  chases.     While  IVIr.  Severe  was  el- 
evating the  gun  at  our  bow  he  received  a  swivel  ball, 
which  carried  away  his  right   cheek,   went  through 
and  broke  his  right  arm,   and  two  of  his  ribs.     We 
caught  him  up,  and  carried  him  into   the  cock-pit, 
where  I  dressed  his  wounds,  and  at  the  desire  of  one 
Bootman,  a  passenger,  left  Mr.  Severe  in  his  care, 
and  returned  on  deck.     Our  ship  was  thinly  manned, 
and  the  help  of  every  hand  was  felt.     A  chest  of 
loaded  small  arms  stood  on  the  quarter  deck,  where 
I  took  my  station.     The  Lugger,  by  this  time,  was 
grappled  to  our  ship,  and  attempted  sword  in  hand  to 
cut  away  our  boarding  nettings.  Every  man  was  or- 
dered to  his  boarding  pike,  and  for  ten  minutes,  the 
conflict  was  truly  sharp,  but  the  issue  was  in  our  fa- 
vor.    They  retreated  on  board  their  vessel,  the  guns 
were  their   next   resort.     With   cannon   and   small 
arms  they  poured  in  upon  us  a  shower  of  balls,  and 
we  endeavored  to  pay  them   in   like   kind,   to   the 
full  amount  of  our  receipt,  so  that  a  balance  should 
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be    in  our  favour,  and  not  aganist  us.     The  captam 
and  myself  had  fired  nearly  all  the  small  arms  which 
were  loaded.     The  commander  of  the  Lugger  kept 
bellowing  from  his  quarter  deck,  that  if  we  did  not 
strike,  he  would  give  us  no  quarter.     I  took  a  blun- 
derbuss, which  remained  loaded,  and  taking  aim  very 
leisurely,  at  the  mouth  of  his  trumpet,  let  Hy.     I  be- 
lieve this  did  his  business ;  at  least,    1  heard  no  more 
of  this  bravado.     Twice  more  did  they  attempt  to 
cut  away  our  boarding  nettings,  but,  to  as  little  effect 
as  at  first.     We  by  this  time,  had  disabled  their  fore- 
top-mast,  and  carried  away  their  gib-boom.     They 
cut  from  us,    and  made  all  the  sail  possible  towards 
the  Penmarks,   which  were  hidden   and   dangerou' 
rocks,  lying  under  water,  where  they  expected  w& 
should  not  follow  them.      In  this  conjecture  they 
were  right.     We  arrived  the  same  day  in  the  river 
Loire,  and  came  to  an  anchor  at  a  town  called  Peri- 
beef,    thirty  miles  below  the  city   of  Nantz.     The 
next  day  I  went  up  to  the  city,  and  took  lodgings  at 
one  madame  M.  Harty's,    a  house  of  general  resort 
for  the  Americans.     To  undertake  a  particular  des- 
cription of  the  places  through  which  I  went,  will  be 
Ijss   interesting  then   the    accounts   of  travellers  of 
more  observation  :  being  too  young,  at  that  time,  to 
make  those  remarks,  which  would   serve   to   throw 
any  light  upon  your  previous  knowledge  of  those 
places,  by  the  information  of  other  authors. 

Soon  after  my  arrival,  I  had  an  advantageous  offer 
of  going  as  Doctor's  second  mate  in  a  ship  bound  to 
the  East-indies.  I  accepted  of  the  offer,  and  was 
preparing  to  go  ;  but  the  ship,  which  lay  at  Penrine, 
ten  miles  below  Penbeef,  had  order  suddenly  to  sail, 
and  so  left  me  behind. 

We  received  our  dividend  of  the  prize  money, 
which  was  42  guineas  each.  Being  possest  with  so 
much  money,  and  some  time  on  hand,  I  deter- 
mined to  take  a  short  excursion  through  the  country, 
in  order  to  see  what  of  France  my  finances  would 
admit.     I  accordingly  set  out,  with  two  more  Amer- 
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icans,  for  Angers,  from  thence  to  Brest,  from  there 
to  L'Orient,  and  then  back  to  Nantz.  I  was  absent 
on  this  excursion  about  three  weeks,  if  I  remember 
right.  As  nothing  more  occurred  than  what  happens 
to  travellers  generally,  1  shall  not  take  up  your  time 
in  giving  you  the  uninteresting  detail. 

When  1  returned  to  our  ship,  I  found  some  altera- 
tions had  taken  place  in  my  absence,  which  proved  a 
source  of  the  utmost  mortification  to  me  afterwards. 
The  prize  brig  had  been  bought  by  the  Captain, 
and  fitted  out  for  Libson  ;  on  board  of  which  went 
the  first  mate  as  commander,  and  one  Kenne  was 
engaged  to  succeed  him  in  our  ship.  The  third  mate 
supposed  this,  by  the  right  of  succession,  belonged 
to  him,  and  accordingly,  desired  me  to  write  to  the 
Captain,  who  was  at  Nantz,  in  his  behalf.  I  did 
according  to  his  desire,  which  I  was  induced  to  do 
by  the  drunken  irregular  conduct  of  Kenne,  who 
had  disgusted  the  whole  crew,  he  having  proved  a 
worthless  wretch.  This  act  of  mine  was  the  cause 
of  a  mortal  enmity  towTards  me,  which  he  was  but 
too  successful  in  shewing.  When  the  Captain  came 
on  board,  I  found  his  feelings  were  cooled  towards 
me.  However,  no  open  breach  as  yet  took  place. 
We  sailed  for  America  some  time  in  April,  and  being 
becalmed  off  the  western  isles,  we  went  on  shore  at 
ftt.  Michaels  ;  when  we  came  on  shore,  we  saw  a 
great  concourse  of  people  about  half  a  mile  distant. 
Uui  curiosity  led  us  to  see  what  was  the  occasion  of 
this  assemblage :  when  we  came  to  the  spot  we  found 
a  Negro  bound  to  a  cannon,  and  a  man  standing  by 
with  a  stake  in  his  hand,  sharpened  at  one  end. 
The  people  were  Portuguese,  and  consequently,  we 
could  not  understand  their  language,  nor  learn  the 
occasion  of  what  we  saw,  only  from  conjecture. 
The  Negro  appeared  to  be  in  great  distress,  with 
fearful  apprehensions.  The  dreadful  operation  of 
empaling  soon  began,  which  consisted  in  driving  the 
stake  through  his  body,  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
till  it  came '  out  a  little    above  his  shoulders.     The 
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agonies,  which  he  manifested  by  writhings  and  hi 
dious  yells,  had  such  an  effect  "on  my  mind,  that  I 
almost  fainted.  The  wind  breezing  up,  we  soon 
returned  on  board,  to  my  great  satisfaction.  I  could 
not,  for  a  number  of  days,  get  the  scene  of  this  hor- 
rid action  out  of  my  mind ;  and  even  now,  sir,  my 
blood  recoils  with  horror  at  the  recollection!  What 
strange  infatuation !  That  man,  who  is  placed  in 
this  state  of  dependence,  instead  of  granting  that 
help  which  the  voice  of  nature  calls  for,  should  exert 
his  power  to  make  a  fellow  creature  more  miserable, 
than  to  be  left  to  the  savage  beasts  of  prey. 

We  sailed  from  hence,  and  I  soon  began  to  per- 
ceive that  Kenne  was  intriguing  against  me,  by 
holding  conferences  often  with  Jack,  the  cabin  boy. 
One  day  it  was  said,  that  wine  had  been  clandestinely 
handed  out  of  the  cabin  to  two  men,  who  appeared 
to  be  drunk.  I  was  ordered,  in  a  very  peremptory 
manner,  to  leave  the  cabin,  and  remove  my  chest 
into  the  forcpcak.  I  moved  according  to  order,  but 
you  can  scarce  conceive  the  emotions  of  my  mind 
on  the  occasion.  No  reasons  were  offered  for  this 
order. 

The  conduct  of  the  Captain  before,  had  been  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  gain  my  warmest  esteem.  I  felt 
those  emotions  of  friendship  for  him  which  would 
have  carried  me  almost  any  length  to  serve  him. 

To  receive  this  treatment  from  him.  and,  as  I  sup- 
posed, by  the  influence  of  a  low,  dirty  scoundrel, 
added  a  poignancy  to  the  sting  of  disappointment, 
which  is  more  easily  conceived  by  a  mind  of  sensi- 
bility then  language  can  describe.  For  the  Captain 
to  suppose  it  possible,  that  1  could  be  actuated  by  so 
base  a  motive,  as  to  hand  his  wine  clandestinely  to 
any  of  the  crew,  was  a  sacrilegious  profanation  of 
the  feelings  of  my  heart. 

All  intercourse  between  the  Captain  and  myself 
was  at  an  end.  I  often  had  visitr.  from  Kenne,  who, 
in  the  most  arrogant,  insulting  manner,  triumphed 
over  me ;  and  it  was  well  for  him  that  1  wass;ck  with 
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the  small-pox  at  this  time.  About  the  time  I  was 
recovering  from  this  disorder,  1  found  by  the  noise, 
that  a  number  of  the  crew  was  drunk  on  deck.  The 
Captain  came  down  into  the  forepeak,  and  clapped 
me  into  irons  ;  being  in  a  great  passion,  he  accused 
me  of  breaking  open  a  box  of  wine  and  giving  it  to 
the  men,  in  order  to  revenge  the  affront  of  being 
turned  out  of  the  cabin.  I  endeavored  to  expostu- 
late, but  in  the  room  of  being  heard,  1  received  a 
brutal  kick  on  my  head.  All  this  did  not  wean  my 
arlection  from  the  Captain.  1  considered  him  a  dupe 
to  the  low  intrigues  of  those  wretches  who  were  un- 
worthy his  notice. 

V>"e  arrived  at  Newburyport,  where  I  left  the  ship, 
and  put  up  at  a  boarding  house.  Here  1  remains  d 
three  days,  about  entering  on  board  of  a  sloop  bound 
to  tile  West-Indies.  1  had  removed  all  my  things 
out  of  the  ship,  and  had  no  further  communication 
with  any  one  belonging  to  her.  1  intended  a  further 
investigation  of  the  treatment  I  had  received.  While 
I  was  contemplating  these  circumstances,  1  was  ar- 
rested in  the  street,  and  carried  before  the  justice  of 
the  peace,  and  there  found  to  my  surpr^e  the  cabin 
boy,  Kenne,  and  an  Irishman,  who  testified  that  one 
Bradley,  who  had  before  run  away,  and  could  not 
be  found,  told  them  that  i  gave  him  wine  out  of  the 
cabin  ;  that  afterwards  1  broke  open  a  chest  of  wine, 
and  handed  him  the  bottles  :  and  likewise  broke 
open  a  bale  of  silk,  and  hid  one  piece  of  it ;  all  which 
was  done  through  a  revengeful  disposition.  Some- 
thing worth  observing  took  place  on  their  side,  viz. 
Kenne  and  the  cabin-boy  were  those,  who  made  the 
discovery  of  the  wine  box:  being  broken  open  ;  of 
the  bale  of  silk  being  broken,  and  the  place  in  which 
the  piece  of  silk  was  hid ;  it  being  where  no  man 
would  have  mistrusted, who  did  not  know  beforehand; 
it  was  concealed  in  a  cask,  once  in  my  use.  Kenne 
was  the  man  who  informed  the  Captain,  that  the 
wine  was  gone  out  of  the  cabin  ;  and  as  he  was  half 
drunk  the  greater  uart  of  the  time,  from  his  first 
5* 
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coming  on  board  till  we  arrived,  I  never  doubted  in 
my  own  mind  what  became  of  the  wine.  And  as 
for  Bradley's  telling  the  story,  which  they  related,  I 
knew  it  was  false,  unless  it  was  done  by  a  precon- 
certed plan.  However  I  was  committed  to  jail, 
where  1  lay  some  time,  how  long  I  do  not  remember, 
and  was  then  turned  out  in  a  manner  as  unaccoun- 
table.* 

J3y  this  time  all  my  money  and  clothes  were  gone, 
I  know  not  where  ;  I  never  saw  them  more.  The 
assistance  of  my  friend  ilipley  was  not  wanting  to 
embellish  this  scene,  who  was  in  Newburyport  at 
this  time  My  situation  did  not  afford  me  the  oppor- 
tunity of  culling  those  to  a  legal  account,  who  had 
confined  me  contrary  to  law,  and  dismissed  me  in 
such  a  clandestine  manner.  1  returned  to  my  fath- 
er's, sunken  and  discouraged  ;  the  world  appeared  a 
gloomy  chaos  ;  the  sun  arose  to  cast  a  sickly  glim- 
mer on  surrounding  objects  ;  the  flowers  of  the  field 
insulted  my  feelings  with  their  gaiety  and  splendor  ; 
the  frolicksome  lamb,  the  playful  kitten,  and  the  an- 
tic colt,  were  beheld  with  those  painful  emotions, 
which  are  beyond  description.  Shall  all  nature,  said 
I,  smile  with  joy  ;  shall  the  brute  creation  break  out 
into  irregular  transports,  by  the  overflowings  of 
pleasing  sensations,  whilst  1  am  shut  out  from  even 
the  dim  rays  of  hope?  The  comparison  between  my 
situation,  and  that  of  the  rest  of  intelligent  nature, 
was  so  much  against  me,  that  1  could  not  bear  the 
ideas  which  this  brought  into  view,  without  groan- 
ing with  pain,  under  the  pressure  of  the  load. 

Those  who  had  before  pursued  me,  with  their  uiia- 
bating  enmity  proclaimed  their  triumph.  1  found  a 
censorious  world  little  desirous  of  inquiring  into  cir- 
cumstances,    it  was  sufficient  for  them  to  have  such 

♦Tlic  writer  of  this  saw  the  author  at   Newburyport,  at   this  pe> 
!.     The  Captain,  after  read-nig  the  memoir*,   told  the  writer, 
'fiat  Burroughs  hid  given  a   much  more  correct  history  of  die  voy- 
age lo  and    from    Franco,  than    he  was  capable  of  doing    li  Dwell  j 
and  that  lie  was  pretty  well  convinced  Kemie  was  the  rogue 
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facts,  as  served  to  raise  a  slanderous  report  ;  they 
felt  easy,  without  giving  themselves  the  trouble  of 
inquiring  into  the  causes,  why  those  facts  existed, 
and  fhe  circumstances  attending  them. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Descend  bland  Pity,  from  thy  native  r.ky, 
Come  willi  tliy  moving  plaint  and  melting  eye. 

After  I  had  remained  at  my  father's  house  about 
one  year,  without  attending  to  any  kind  of  business, 
I  concluded,  from  what  reason  1  was  capable  of  ex- 
ercising, that  it  ill  became  me,  as  a  man,  to  remain 
thus  inattentive  and  useless.  I  determined  to  enter 
into  business  of  some  kind  ;  and  as  a  school  was  the 
only  employment  which  immediately  offered,  1  en- 
tered into  that  calling.  At  a  town  called  Haverhill, 
thirty  miles  from  Hanover,  I  engaged  to  teach  an 
English  school  for  four  months.  No  sooner  was  I 
seated  in  the  business  here,  than  I  found  my  friend 
Ripley  busy  in  his  endeavors  to  throw  me  out  of  em- 
ployment. He  came  to  Haverhill,  and  in  that  plau- 
sible manner,  of  which  he  was  master,  stated  the 
evil  consequences  of  continuing  me  in  that  business. 
The  base  examples  I  should  set  before  the  children 
who  attended  my  school  ;  and  although  I  did  very 
well  now,  yet,  notwithstanding  my  subtlety  to 
conceal  my  disposition,  I  should,  ere  long,  do  some- 
thing that  would  make  them  repent  of  their  creduli- 
ty, and  expose  myself  to  their  universal  censure. 
His  representation  had  but  too  much  effect  on  the 
people.  He  was  a  clergyman,  and  consequently 
must  speak  the  truth.  They  were  afraid — they  kept 
their  children  chiefly  at  home,  for  fear  of  some  terri- 
ble explosion,  which  had  been  foretold  by  their  spir- 
itual leader.  With  indignation  I  quitted  them  and 
the  school. 
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I  then  took  a  school  in  a  town  called  Orford, 
eighteen  miles  below  Haverhill,  and  twelve  miles 
from  Hanover.  Fortunately  for  me,  I  had  kept  this 
school  long  enough  to  get   established,   before  Mr. 

U y  knew  where  I  was,  and  of  course  his  efforts 

to  overthrow  here  were  ineffectual.  I  continued 
this  school  until  the  expiration  of  the  time  agreed  for, 
to  the  universal  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  I  be- 
gan this  school  in  November,  and  ended  with  the 
month  of  February.  The  usual  time  for  schooling 
in  all  the  towns  through  the  eastern  states,  is  only  in 
the  winter,  some  few   populous  towns  excepted. 

Whilst  1  taught  this  school,  I  became  acquainted 
with  a  woman  who  was  supposed  to  be  a  widow, 
possessing  those  amiable  qualifications  calculated  to 
attract  the  attention  of  every  admirer  of  the  fair 
part  of  creation.  I  paid  strict  attention  to  •  gain  her 
affections,  and  flattered  myself  I  had  in  a  measure 
succeeded.  After  the  school  was  ended,  I  returned 
to  my  father's.  I  had  not  been  long  with  my  father, 
before  I  had  a  visit  from  Joseph  Huntington,  who 
was  a  member  of  Dartmouth  College.  He  came  in 
a  sleigh,  and  brought  a  class-mate,  who  was  of  that 
peculiar  turn  of  mind,  as  to  be  a  butt  for  the  ridicule 
of  all  the  wits  in  College;  and  it  was  certain,  he 
would  be  led  into  all  the  scrapes  then  in  vogue. 
Huntington  proposed  to  me  to  take  a  ride  that  eve- 
ning   in  his   sleigh,  telling  me  at    the   same  time,   he 

had  brought  A with   him  to  steal  a    bee-hive. 

For  the  diversion  of  drawing  A into  a  ludi- 
crous situation,  I  immediajtely  consented  to  be  one 
of  the  party.  We  accordingly  all  got  into  the  sleigh 
and  drove    away  about  two   miles,     when,    coming 

near  where  the  bees  were   kept,  we  sent  A after 

them,  who  was  ever  prompt  to  do  what  he  was  set 
about  by  any  one.  He  soon  returned  with  a  hive  to 
the  sleigh,  when  we  drove  off  with  great  speed  to 
the  College,  where  I  found  a  number  assembled,  rea- 
dy to  partake  of  the  repast  which  the  honey  afforded. 
All  were  regaled  with  this   delicious   morsel  but  my- 
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self,  having  an  insuperable  antipathy  to  honey,  which 
wholly  incapacitates  nie  from  every  making  use  of  it. 

I  am  now,  sir,  at  a  place  in  my  narrative  which 
has  caused  me  pain  in  relating,  because  1  view  my 
conduct  entirely  wrong,  and  my  mode  of  reasoning 
upon  such  subjects,  at  that  age,  quite  ridiculous. 
For  some  unaccountable  reason  or  other,  youth  are 
carried  away  with  false  notions  of  right  and  wrong. 
I  know,  for  instance,  that  Huntington  possessed 
those  principles  of  integrity,  that  no  consideration 
would  have  induced  him  to  deprive  another,  by 
stealth,  of  any  species  of  property]  except  fruit, 
bees,  pigs,  and  poultry.  And  why  it  is  considerd  by 
youth  generally,  that  depriving  another  of  those  arti- 
cles is  less  cirminal,  than  stealing  any  other  kind  of 
property,  I  cannot  tell  ;  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  almost 
all  do  esteem  this  so  ;  and  robbing  other*  of  those 
articles  is  thought  to  be  only  the  playful  wontonness 
of  thoughtless  inexperience.  1  will  ask  you,  sir, 
whether  our  treatment  of  those  things  does  not  give 
too  much  reason  to  convince  youth,  that  we  view 
them  in  that  light  ourselves. 

We  parted  at  11  o'clock  that  evening,  and  I  re- 
turned home.  The  man  who  lost  the  bees,  suspected 
the  scholars  as  the  authors  of  this  depredation,  and 
accordingly,  went  to  the  governors  to  enter  his 
complaint.  Search  was  made,  and  by  the  inatten- 
tion of  A ,  a  discovery  was  effected.     It  was 

found,  likewise,  in  the  discovery,  that  I  was  of  the 

party.     This  was  a  fine  bone  for  my  friend    R y 

to  pick.  He  did  not  fail  to  fulfil  the  office  of  a 
clergyman,  by  sitting  his  face  against  iniquity.  He 
was  determined  I  should  be  made  a  public  example. 

After  Huntington  and  A had  settled  with  the 

owner   of   the   bees,    R y    represented   to   turn 

the  necessity  of  not  making  any  settlement  with 
me,  but  prosecute  in  the  law,  and  there  have  it  ter- 
minate. Coffin  was  ready  to  back  this  representa- 
tion with  all  his  oratory.  They  succeeded  ;  I  was 
informed  into  the  circumstances ;  and  as  another  cir- 
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cuinstance  had  now  taken  place,  which  had  co-op- 
erated with  this,  it  is  necessary  1  should  go  back  a 
httle  in  my  narrative,  and  bring  forward  this  event 
to  the  present  time.  The  lady,  of  whom  mention 
has  been  made,  and  who  was  supposed  to  be  a  wid- 
ow, 1  still  addressed  on  the  terms  of  courtship  :  mat- 
ters between  us  had  proceeded  to  considerable 
length.  I  went  to  visit  her  one  day,  after  1  had  left 
Orford.  and  coming  to  a  neighbor  of  her's  about  six 
rods  distant,  1  saw  a  man  standing  in  the  door  of 
her  house,  a  stranger,  whom  1  never  before  saw  ; 
and  upon  enquiring  who  he  was,  received  informa 
tion  that  her  husband  was  alive,  and  had  come  home 
This  intelligence  was  like  heaven's  artillery,  char 
ged  with  tenfold  vim.  The  wheels  of  nature  ran 
backward  !  The  blood  curdled  in  my  veins,  and  I 
fell  almost  senseless  into  a  chair !  1  was  aroused 
from  this  stupor,  by  female  shrieks  !  Howlings  of 
bitter  lamentation  assailed  my  ears  ***** 
***********  God  of  nature  ! 
what  greater  scenes  of  distress  are  reserved  in  store? 
AY  hat  sharper  arrows  yet  remain  in  thy  quiver? 

May  I  hide  myself  with  a  mantle   of  darkness,  and 
retire  from  the  stage  of  action   into  everlasting  ob 
scurity. 


CHAP.  VII. 

"  Fir'J  is  the  muse!  And  let  the  muse  be  nVd, 

"  Who  not  enflain'd,  when  what  he  speaks  he  lee  Is!" 

Weary  with  life,  I  returned  to  my  father's,  made 
some  small  arrangements,  and  left  the  country.  One 
pistarcen  was  all  the  ready  cash  I  had  on  hand,  and 
the  suddenness  with  which  I  departed,  deprived  iuc 
of  a  chance  to  raise  more.  Travelling  on  leisurely, 
1  had   time  for  reflection.     What,  said  I,  again  an 
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outcast  among  mankind?  Where  am  I  going ?  What 
can  I  do  with  myself  in  this  world,  where  I  meet 
with  nothing  but  disappointment  and  chagrin?  True 
it  is,  I  am  an  outcast,  but  who  cares  for  that?  If  I 
will  not  use  means  for  my  own  preservation  and  pros- 
perity, what  am  I  to  expect?  Is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  whining  over  misfortunes  is  calculated  to  make 
them  better?  No,  by  no  means.  Then  arouse  said  I, 
for   shame  ;  use   such  means    as  you  have    in   your 

{)ower.  The  greater  embarrassments,  the  more 
lonor  in  overcoming  them  ;  lay  aside  the  idea  of  be- 
ing any  longer  a  child,  and  become  a  man.  If  oth- 
ers endeavor  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  your 
prosperity,  show  them  that  you  can  rise  above  them. 

This  dialogue  with  myself  was  productive  of  the 
most  happy  effects;  I  began  to  look  about  me,  to 
see  what  was  to  be  done  in  my  present  situation,  to 
what  business  I  could  turn  my  attention. 

The  practice  of  Law,  which  would  have  been 
most  to  my  mind,  I  could  not  undertake,  untd  I  had 
spent  some  time  in  the  study,  which  would  be  atten- 
ded with  expense  far  beyond  my  abilities  ;  there- 
fore this  object  must  be  laid  aside.  Physic  was  un- 
der the  same  embarrassments  ;  business  of  the  mer- 
cantile line,  I  could  not  pursue  for  want  of  a  capi- 
tal ;  and  even  a  school,  at  this  time  of  the  year  was 
hardly  to  be  obtained. 

Business  of  some  kind  I  must  enter  into,  and  that 
immediately,  in  order  to  answer  the  present  calls  of 
nature.  And  what  can  that  be?  said  I ;  have  not  I 
enumerated  all  the  callings,  which  are  profitable  for 
me  to  attend  to?  I  might  possibly  write  in  an  office, 
or  tend  in  a  store,  on  wages,  had  I  any  person  to  rec- 
ommend or  introduce  me  into  that  business.  But 
what  can  now  be  done?  A  stranger — moneyless — 
and  friendless.  There  is  one  thing,  said  contrivance, 
which  you  may  do  ;  and  it  will  answer  your  pur- 
pose ; — preach  !  !  Preach?  What  a  pretty  fellow 
am  I  for  a  preacher  !  A  pretty  character  mine,  to 
tickle  the  ears  of  a  grave  audience  !  Run  away  from 
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my  own  home  for  being  connected  in  robbing  a  bee 
house,  and  for  my  attention  to  a  married  woman  ; 
having  been  through  scenes  of  tumult,  during  my 
whole  career,  since  I  have  exhibited  on  the  active 
stage  of  life.  Besides  all  this,  what  an  appearance 
should  I  make  in  my  present  dress?  which  consist- 
ted  of  a  light  grey  coat,  with  silver  plated  buttons, 
green  vest,  and  red  velvet  breeches.  This,  said  1 
is  a  curious  dress  for  me  to  offer  myself  in,  as  a 
preacher;  and  I  am  by  no  means  able  to  obtain  a 
different  suit. 

These  objections,  truly,  are  weighty;  many  diffi- 
culties must  be  surmounted,  in  order  to  enter  into  this 
business  ;  but  as  this  is  the  only  kind  you  can  attend 
to,  said  1  to  myself,  under  present  circumstances,  you 
can  but  be  destitute  of  resource,  if  you  make  the 
trial  and  do  not  succeed.  At  any  rate,  it  is  best  to 
see  what  can  be  done  ;  therefore,  in  order  to  obviate 
the  first  difficulty,  viz.  of  disagreeable  reports  fol- 
lowing you,  it  will  be  necessary  to  prevent,  as  much 
as  possible,  your  being  known,  where  you  offer 
yourself  to  preach  ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  that  you 
must 'change  your  name.  This  being  done,  you 
must  go  some  distance,  where  you  are  not  personally 
known  ;  and  the  probability  is,  that  you  can  contin- 
ue in  such  business,  till  some  opportunity  may  offer 
for  your  entering  into  other  employment  As  for 
your  dress  you  cannot  alter  th;it  at  present,  and 
therefore,  you  must  make  the  best  of  it  you  can.  I 
do  not  think  it  will  be  an  insurmountable  obstacle ; 
if  you  fail  in  one  attempt,  mi  ,d  not  to  be  discouraged, 
but  repeat  the  trial,  until  you  succeed. 

After  I  had  held  this  parley  with  myself,  I  was 
determined  to  follow  the  foregoing  plan,  according 
to  the  best  of  my  abilities.  1  exchanged  my  horse 
for  another,  much  worse,  and  received  three  dollars 
for  the  difference.  This  furnished  me  with  money 
for  my  immediate  expenses  in  travelling.  1  pursued 
my  course  down  Connecticut  river  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles,  judging  that  by  this  time,  I  was 
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far  enough  from  home  to  remain  unknown.  I  con- 
cluded to  begin  my  operations.  Hearing  of  a  place 
called  Ludlow,  not  far  distant,  where  they  were  des- 
titute of  a  clergyman,  I  bent  my  course  that  way,  it 
being  Saturday,  and  intended  to  preach  the  next 
day,  if  1  proved  successful.  I  arrived  about  noon, 
and  put  up  at  the  house  of  one  Fuller,  whom  I 
found  to  be  a  leading  man  in  their  religious  society. 
I  introduced  myself  to  him  as  a  clergyman,  and  he 
gave  me  an  invitation  to  spend  the  sabbath  with 
them  and  preach.  You  will  readily  conclude  that  I 
did  not  refuse  this  invitation.  The  gratest  obstacle 
was  now  surmounted,  as  I  conceived,  viewing  my- 
self as  fairly  introduced  into  the  ministerial  function. 
I  retired  to  rest  at  the  usual  time,  and  after  I  had 
composed  my  mind  sufficiently  for  reflection,  I  began 
to  consider  under  what  situation  my  affairs  now  stood, 
and  what  was  to  be  done  under  present  circumstances. 
I  had  engaged  to  preach  on  the  morrow.  1  had  al- 
most forgotten  to  tell  you  that  my  name  here  was 
Davis.  People  had  been  notified  that  a  sermon 
would  be  delivered.  This  business  I  never  had  at- 
tempted. It  is  true,  the  study  of  divinity  had  come 
under  my  attention,  together  with  every  other  subject 
of  common  concern;  in  a  cursory  manner.  I  con- 
cluded that  sermonizing  would  not  be  so  difficult  as 
the  other  exercises  of  public  worship.  Many  disa- 
greeable possibilities  arose  into  view.  What,  said  f, 
would  be  my  feelings,  should  I  make  some  egregious 
blunder  in  travelling  this  unbeaten  road?  I  must  be 
exposed  to  the  mortifying  consideration  of  being 
observed  by  a  whole  assembly,  in  this  ridiculous  essay 
to  preach,  and  not  be  able  to  carry  my  attempt  into 
execution  ;  and  all  those  things  possibly  may  happen. 
Those  considerations  made  so  dismal  an  appearance, 
that  I  once  concluded  to  get  up,  take  my  horse  pri- 
vately out  of  the  stable  and  depart,  rather  then  run 
the  risk  of  the  dangers  wmich  were  before  me.  But 
upon  more  mature  reflection,  I  found  the  hard  hand 
of  necessity  compelled  me  to  stay.     When  I  awoke 
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the  next  morning,  my  heart  beat  with  anxious  pal- 
pitation for  the  issue  of  the  day.  I  considered  this 
as  the  most  important  scene  of  my  life — that  in  a 
great  measure,  my  future  happiness  or  wretchedness 
depended  on  my  conduct  through  this  day.  The 
time  for  assembling  approached !  I  saw  people  began 
to  come  together.  My  feelings  were  all  in  arms 
against  me,  my  heart  would  almost  leap  into  my 
mouth. 

What  a  strange  thing,  said  I,  is  man!  Why  am  I 
thus  perturbated  with  these  whimsical  feelings?  I 
know  my  dress  is  against  me,  and  will  cause  some 
speculation  ;  but  I  cannot  help  it,  and  why  need  I 
afflict  myself  with  disagreeables  before  they  arrive? 
I  endeavored  to  calm  my  feelings  by  those  reflections. 
I  fortified  my  countenance  with  ail  resolution,  and 
set  out  with  my  bible  and  psalm  book  under  my  arm, 
those  being  the  only  insignia  of  a  clergyman  about 
me.  When  1  made  my  appearance,  1  found  a  stare 
of  universal  surprise  at  my  gay  dress,  which  suited 
better  the  character  of  a  beau  than  a  clergyman. 
My  eyes  I  could  not  persuade  myself  to  raise  from 
the  ground  till  I  had  ascended  the  pulpit.  I  was 
doubtful  whether  I  had  the  command  of  my  voice, 
or  even  whether  I  had  any  voice.  I  sat  a  few  mo- 
ments, collecting  my  resolution  for  the  effort  of  be- 
ginning: I  made  the  attempt — 1  found  my  voice  at 
command — my  anxiety  was  hushed  in  a  moment,  my 
perturbation  subsided,  and  I  felt  all  the  serenity  of  a 
calm  summer's  morning.  I  went  through  the  exerci- 
ses of  the  forenoon  without  any  difficulty.  No 
monarch,  when  seated  on  the  throne,  had  more  sen- 
sible feelings  of  prosperity,  than  what  1  experienced 
at  this  time. 

During  the  intermission,  I  heard  the  whisper  in 
swift  circulation  among  the  people,  concerning  my 
appearance  in  such  a.  dress.  The  question  was  often 
asked  with  great  emphasis,  "Who  is  he?"  but  no 
one  was  able  to  give  those  answers  which  were  sat- 
isfactory.    A  consultation  took  place  among  some 
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leading  members  of  the  society,  relative  to  hiring 
me  to  continue  among  them  as  a  preacher,  as  I  had 
intimated  to  Mr.  Fuller  that  1  should  be  willing  to 
continue  among  them  in  that  capacity,  should  such 
a  matter  meet  with  their  approbation.  I  attended 
on  the  afternoon's  exercises  without  any  singular 
occurrence.  The  meeting  being  dismissed,  and  the 
people  retired,  1  was  informed  by  my  landlord,  that 
they  did  not  agree  to  hire  me  any  longer;  according- 
ly, 1  found  my  business  here  at  an  end. 

1  was  advised  by  Air.  Fuller,  to  make  application 
to  Mr.  Baldwin,  minister  of  Palmer,  about  twenty 
miles  distant  from  Ludlow,  for  information  where 
were  vacancies,  and  for  an  introduction  into  those 
vacancies.  I  aeeordingly  set  put  for  Palmer  on 
Monday  morning,  and  arrived  at  Mr.  Baldwin's 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  I  introduced 
myself  to  him  as  a  clergyman  wanting  employment. 
I  saw  he  noticed  my  dress,  but  asked  no  questions. 
Jle  examined  into  my  education,  knowledge  of  di- 
vinity, tenets,  &c.  and  finding  all  agreeing  with  his 
ideas  of  orthodoxy,  he  concluded  to  recommend  me 
to  a  town  called  Pelliam,  eighteen  miles  distant  from 
Palmer.  The  next  morning  I  set  off  for  Pelham, 
with  a  letter  to  one  Deacon  Gray.  I  arrived,  and 
delivered  my  letter,  and  was  hired,  in  consequence 
of  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  without 
any  hesitation,  for  four  sabbaths;  five  dollars  a  sab- 
bath ;  boarding,  horsekeeping,  &c.  &c. — 1  now 
found  myself,  in  some  measure,  settled  in  business. 
The  want  of  an  immediate  relief  to  my  temporary 
inconveniences  was  now  supplied.  1  found  the 
family  into  which  1  had  fallen,  to  be  an  agreeable, 
sociable  circle,  and  I  was  much  respected  in  the  fam- 
ily not  only  on  account  of  my  sacerdotal  charac- 
ter, but  likewise  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  I 
mixed  with  them,  in  all  their  little  social  enjoyments. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

"  Companion  of  tlie  wretched  come, 
"  Fair  Hope!  and  dwell  with  me  awhile  ; 
"  Thy  heav'nly  presence  gilds  the  gloom, 
"  While  happier  scenes  in  prospect  smile." 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  relation  of  succeeding 
events,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  description  of 
the  people  inhabiting  this  town,  as  much  will  de- 
pend on  knowing  their  character,  to  rightly  under- 
derstand  the  relation  of  incidents  which  will  fol- 
low. 

The  town  of  Pelham  was  settled  with  people 
chiefly  from  the  north  of  Ireland.  They  were  of 
course  strict  Presbyterians.  They  valued  them- 
selves much  on  being  acquainted  with  the  nine  dis- 
tinctions between  orthodox  and  heterodox  princi- 
ples and  practice.  They  likewise  wished  to  be 
thought  shrewd  in  their  observations  on  ministers 
and  preaching.  A  people  generally  possessing  vio- 
lent passions,  which  once  disturbed,  raged,  uncon- 
trolled by  the  dictates  of  reason  ;  unpolished  in 
their  manners,  possessing  a  jealous  disposition  ;  and 
either  very  friendly  or  very  inimical,  not  knowing 
a  medium  between  those  two  extremes.  The  first 
settled. minister  they  had  among  them  was  one  Aber- 
crombie,  from  Scotland,  a  man  of  handsome  abili- 
ties, but  violent  passions,  resolute  and  persevering. 
Not  many  years  after  he  was  settled  among  them, 
a  difficulty  took  place  between  him  and  the  people, 
which  was  carried  to  considerable  length,  andended 
in  his  dismission.  After  Mr.  Abercrombie  left 
his  people,  they  made  application  to  one  Grayham, 
who  at  length  settled  among  them,  to  their  universal 
satisfaction  ;  being  a  very  handsome  speaker,  and 
otherwise  possest  with  popular  talents  as  a  preacher. 
Mr.  Grayham  was  a  man  of  very  delicate  feelings, 
of  superior  refinement,  and  inheriting  a  great  desire 
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for  that  peace  which  establishes  the  enjoyments  of 
society. 

After  preaching  a  number  of  years  to  this  people, 
he  found  an  uneasiness  prevailing  among  them,  the 
chief  cause  of  which  was,  his  practising  upon  a  sys- 
tem of  manners  more  refined  than  what  was  preva- 
lent in  the  place  ;  consequently,  they  accused  him 
of  pride,  of  inattention  to  the  vanities  of  the  world, 
of  leaving  the  plain  path  of  scripture,  and  follow- 
ing after  the  vices  of  Rome.  Mr.  Grayham  labored 
to  convince  them  of  their  mistake;  of  his  wish  to 
live  with  them  upon  the  most  intimate  terms  of 
equality  ;  of  his  ever  having  it  in  view  to  pursue 
such  measures  as  would,  in  their  operation,  conduce 
to  their  good  and  prosperity  ;  and  in  that  pursuit  he 
had  expected  his  example*  and  precepts  would  an- 
swer a  valuable  purpose.  His  expostulations,  re- 
monstrances and  entieaties  were  all  given  to  the 
wind.  The  difficulties  increased  and  the  clamor 
grew  louder.  The  mind  of  Mr.  Graham  was  too 
delicately  strung  to  bear  those  strokes  of  misfor- 
tune ;  they  insensibly  wore  upon  his  constitution, 
till  at  last  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  tumult,  and 
sought  his  rest  in  the  grave. 

The  town  of  Pelham  remained  destitute  of  a  min- 
ister for  a  considerable  time.  They  tried  a  number 
of  candidates,  but  not  finding  any  with  whom  they 
could  agree,  no  one  was  yet  settled.  At  length  a 
Mr.  Merrill  came  among  them.  He  was  a  man  pos- 
sessing the  gift  of  utterance  and  flow  of  expression 
perhaps  equal  to  any.  He  was  an  eccentric  genius, 
and  imprudent  to  the  last  degree  ;  possessing  vio- 
lent passions — headstrong  and  impetuous.  '  The 
plausible  part  of  his  character  was  so  captivating, 
that  the  town  agreed  to  settle  him.  He  according- 
ly was  installed.  His  imprudences  soon  made  their 
appearance.  Complaint  was  made,  but  they  found 
one  now  who  paid  but  little  attention  to  their  com- 
plaining. Both  parties  began  to  give  way  to  pas- 
sion. Their  contention  increased,  and  a  flame  was 
6* 
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kindled  which  set  the  whole  town  in  an  uproar. 
Mr.  Merrill  refused  to  start  from  that  foundation  to 
which  his  legal  contract  entitled  him  ;  therefore  the 
other  party  determined  to  use  extraordinary  and  vi- 
olent measures.  This  attack  Mr.  Merrill  durst  not 
meet ;  therefore,  he  suddenly  left  the  town.  Mat- 
ters were  in  this  situation  when  I  came  to  Pelham. 
From  the  information  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  and  from 
the  communications  of  my  landlord  and  family,  I 
soon  gained  a  pretty  thorough  knowledge  of  the  peo- 
ple whom  I  was  amongst ;  and  I  endeavored  to 
adapt  my  conduct  to  their  genius  as  far  as  I  was  ca- 
pable. 1  found  myself  soon  able  to  dress  in  a  habit 
fitting  to  my  calling.  I  soon  founal,  likewise,  that 
my  endeavors  to  suit  the  people  had  not  altogether 
failed.  At  the  expiration^f  the  four  Sabbaths,  they 
engaged  me  to  preach  sixteen  more.  I  began  to 
form  an  acquaintance  in  the  neighboring  towns,  and 
with  the  neighboring  ministers. 

This  happened  to  be  a  time  of  great  mortality 
among  women  in  child-bed  ;  consequently  I  was 
called  to  preach  many  funeral  sermons  in  this  and 
the  neighboring  towns,  many  of  which  were  desti- 
tute of  a  clergyman  of  their  own.  I  always  atten- 
ded this  business  when  1  had  a  call.  This  circum- 
stance began  to  raise  a  wonder  in  the  minds  of  some 
how  I  could  be  prepared  for  preaching  so  constant- 
ly, and  on  so  short  notice,  being  as  yet  only  nine- 
teen years  of  age.  I  had,  in  reality,  ten  sermons 
with  me,  written  by  my  father. 

At  a  certain  time,  being  suddenly  called  to  preach 
a  funeral  sermon,  1  had  none  of  my  own  written, 
proper  for  the  occasion.  I  took  one  of  my  father's, 
and  delivered  it  to  a  crowded  audience.  As  this  ser- 
mon was  delivered  in  a  private  house,  it  was  in  the 
power  of  any  to  look  into  my  notes.  One,  who 
had  wondered  at  my  always  being  prepared  to 
preach,  took  this  opportunity  of  looking  over  my 
notes,  and  thought  they  appeared  too  old  to  bejately 
written.    This  circumstance  was  mentionedtoa  nuin- 
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ber,  who  began  to  grow  uneasy  with  the  apprehen- 
sion of  my  preaching  sermons  not  my  own.  Mr. 
Baldwin  coming  to  Pelham  about  this  time,  they 
mentioned  the  matter  to  him,  that  he  might  make 
some  enquiry  into  the  business,  and  inform  them. 
He  accordingly  mentioned  the  matter  to  me,  in  a 
confidential  manner,  and  desired  to  see  the  sermons 
alluded  to.  I  was  sensible  the  hand-writing  of  my 
father  was  so  different  from  my  own,  that  the  first 
view  must  clearly  convince  any  observer,  that  this 
sermon  was  not  written  by  myself;  I  therefore 
thought  it  the  better  way  to  treat  the  matter  ingen 
uously,  and  tell  him  the  simple  matter  of  fact. 

I  t^ld  Mr.  Baldwin,  that  the  sermon  was  a  manu 
script  which  I  had  in  my  possession,  together  with 
some  others,  written  by  another  person,  and  tne 
want  of  time  to  prepare  a  discourse  had  induced  me 
to  take  this,  rather  than  refuse  to  preach.  Mr.  Bald- 
win made  some  observations  with  regard  to  my  situa- 
tion ;  of  the  necessity  of  a  great  degree  of  pru- 
dence ;  and  of  the  impropriety  of  using  other  ser- 
mons as  a  general  thing.  He  returned  to  Palmer, 
without  giving  the  men  any  account  respecting  the 
matter  of  their  suspicion.  Not  gaining  that  intelli- 
gence by  Mr.  Baldwin  which  was  expected,  those 
who  were  uneasy,  spread  their  suspicions  among 
others,  until  there  became  uneasiness  pretty  gener- 
ally through  the  town.  They  proposed  a  num- 
ber of  ways  to  obtain  that  satisfaction,  with  regard 
to  their  suspicion,  which  would  cither  clear  me  from 
the  fact  of  which  they  were  jealous,  or  else  estab- 
lish them  in  it.  They  at  length,  agreed  to  this  meth- 
od, viz.  to  send  one  of  their  number  to  me,  on  Sun- 
day morning  previous  to  my  going  into  the  meeting- 
house, and  desire  me  to  preach  from  a  passage  of 
scripture,  which  he  should  give  me.  I  was  inform- 
ed of  all  these  circumstances  previous  to  the  time 
of  trial.  Their  reasoning  upon  this  subject  was  of 
this  nature  viz.  that  if  I  was  able  on  the  shortest  nc- 
ice,  to   preach  on   any   occasion,  I   should  be  able 
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likewise  to  preach  on  Sunday  from  such  a  passage 
as  should  be  given  me  on  the  morning   of  the  same 
day  ;  and   should  I  not    be  able  to   preach,  the  evi- 
dence would  be  conclusive  against  me,  that  I  preach 
ed  the  sermons  of  others  and  not  my  own. 

The  Sunday  following,  I  was  waited  on  by  Rev. 
Mr  Clark,  who  desired  me  to  oblige  him,  by  deliv- 
ering a  discourse  from  the  first  clause  of  the  5th 
verse  of  the  9th  chapter  of  Joshua  ;  the  words 
were,  "  old  shoes  and  clouted  on  their  feet."  I  in- 
formed him  I  would  deliver  a  discourse  from  that 
text,  and  accordingly  he  left  me.  I  truly  felt  some- 
what blanked,  at  the  nature  of  the  passage  I  had  to 
discourse  upon.  However  I  was  determined  to  do 
the  best  on  the  subject  I  was  capable.  I  endeavor 
ed  to  make  some  arrangements  in  my  mind  on  the 
subject.  I  had  not  thought  long  on  it,  before  the 
matter  opened  to  my  mind,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
give  me  much  satisfaction.  As  your  patience  would 
hardly  endure  the  repetition  of  a  tedious  sermon,  I 
will  not  trouble  you  with  it ;  yet,  sir,  indulge  me  in 
giving  you  some  general  outlines  of  this  discourse, 
as  it  was  founded  on  a  very  singular  passage,  and 
delivered  on  a  very  extraordinary  occasion. 


CHAP.  IX. 

'  Thus  airy  pleasure  dances  in  our  ryes, 

'And  spreads  false  images  in  fair  disguise, 

'  To    lure  our  souls  ;  til]  just  within  our  arms 

4  The  vision  dies,  an,]  all  the  painted  charms 

'F\ee  quick  away,   from  the  pursuing  sight, 

•  'Till  they  are  lust  in  sharle,  and  mingle    with  the  night." 

In  handling  this  discourse,  the  exordium  consisted 
of  a  description  of  the  Gibeonites  ;  the  duplicity 
which  they  practised  upon  the  Jews  ;  the  nature  and 
general  tendency  of  deceit,  &c.  After  I  had  gone 
through  with   the   introduction,  I   divided   my   dis- 
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course  into  three  general  heads,  viz.  to  consider  m 
the  first  place  of  shoes  ;  2dly,  of  old  shoes  ;  and 
3dly  of  clouted  shoes.  In  treating  of  the  first  gen- 
eral head,  viz.  shoes,  I  considered  them  in  a  met- 
aphorical sense,  as  shewing  our  mode  of  con- 
duct in  life.  We  are  all,  said  I,  sojourners  in 
this  world  but  for  a  season,  travelling  to  anothei 
country  to  which  we  shall,  ere  long,  arrive  ;  we 
must  all  be  shod,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  travel  thr- 
road  before  us.  We  find  the  good  man  represented 
as  having  "  his  feet  shod  with  the  preparation  of  the 
gospel  of  peace."  All  mankind  are  in  a  state  of 
motion  ;  none  remain  inactive  on  this  stage  of 
probation  ;  all  are  moving  forward  with  rapidity, 
and  hastening  to  their  final  end.  Not  only  the 
natural  world,  but  likewise  the  mental,  is  filled  with 
briars  and  thorns.,  stones  and  rubbish  which  wound 
us  at  every  step,  when  we  are  not  shod  to  guard  us 
from  those  injuries  we  should  otherwise  receive  from 
those  impediments.  Mankind,  finding  this  to  be  the 
case,  have  immediate  recourse  to  such  coverings  for 
their  feet,  as  they  imagine  will  protect  them  from 
the  injuries  to  which  they  are  exposed,  &c.  &c 

In  treating  the  second  head,  viz.  of  old  shoes,  I 
endeavored  to  shew,  that  they  represented  those, 
"who  had  been  hewing  to  themselves  cisterns,  bro- 
ken cisterns,  which  can  hold  no  water."  We  find, 
said  I,  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world,  mankind 
practicing  upon  that  system.  They  have  continued 
ever  since  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  their  predecessors, 
and  to  wear  the  same  old  shoes.  The  old  shoes 
represent  old  sins,  which  mankind  have  made  use 
of  from  old  times,  down  to  the  present  day.  And 
would  to  God  they  had  been  worn  until  mankind 
had  been  ashamed  of  them  A  spirit  of  jealousy 
and  discord,  perhaps,  may  be  accounted  as  old  as 
any  shoes  now  worn.  How  soon  after  the  creation 
do  we  find  this  same  destructive  principle  raging  in 
the  little  family,  which  then  composed  the  whole 
human  race.    Murder  was  the  consequence  ;  revenge 
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and  hatred  were  perpetuated  by  it.  "  Now  I  am 
possessed  with  this  accursed  passion,"  said  Cain, 
"whoever  shall  find  me,  shall  slay  me."  The  dire- 
ful influence  of  this  passion  spreads  its  dismal  effects 
among  all  mankind,  when  it  once  prevails.  Solo- 
mon, viewing  the  operation  of  this  principle  upon 
the  human  heart,  says,  "Jealousy  is  more  cruel  than 
the  grave."  It  deluges  countries,  destroys  societies, 
and  renders  man  hateful  to  man.  All  civil  and  re- 
ligious bodies  are  destroyed,  when  once  this  hateful 
monster  is  allowed  an  entrance.  Ministers  and  peo- 
ple, parents  and  children,  husbands  and  wives,  fall 
a  sacrifice  to  the  influence  of  "jealousy,  that  green 
eyed  monster,  which  makes  the  meat  it  feeds  on." 
Therefore,  wo  be  to  that  people  who  cherish  the 
seeds  of  jealousy,  or  practice  after  her  counsels,  &c. 
&c.  &c. 

In  considering  the  last  general  head,  viz.  of  clou- 
ted shoes,  1  observed,  that  those,  who  wore  those 
old  shoes,  and  practiced  upon  a  system  of  jealousy, 
were  sensible  of  its  odious  and  hateful  nature,  and 
of  consequence,  ashamed  to  be  seen  by  God,  man, 
or  the  devil;  nay,  they  were  ashamed  to  be  seen  by 
themselves,  therefore,  they  had  recourse  to  patching 
and  clouting  themselves  over  with  false  and  feigned, 
pretences,  to  hide  their  shame  and  disgrace.  This- 
vice  has  been  considered,  by  all  wise  men,  as  the 
most  destructive  to  human  felicity,  and  the  least  ex  • 
cusable,  and  most  unreasonble,  of  any  passion  inci- 
dent to  the  human  heart.  It  is  a  passion,  which 
debases  the  human  character  to  its  lowest  ebb,  as 
says  a  noted  author,  "Where  I  see  a  jealous  people., 
I  expect  likewise,  to  see  every  thing  base  and  sordid 
among  them." 

Look  around,  my  hearers,  and  judge  for  yourselves; 
whenever  you  have„felt  this  first  born  son  of  hell 
triumphing  in  your  bosom,  how  soon  has  joy  and 
comfort  fled  from  your  hearts?  How  soon  has  tins 
doleful  monster  turned  all  the  sweets  of  life  into 
wormwood  and  gall?    &c. 
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I  concluded  this  discourse  by  an  application  of 
the  subject,  after  the  following  manner.  My  hearers, 
where  shall  I  apply  this  doctrine?  Is  it  calculated 
for  a  people  only  at  some  great  distance?  Can  we 
not  bring  it  home,  even  to  our  own  doors?  Search 
and  see.  Try  yourselves  by  the  sanctuary,  and  if 
there  your  garments  are  not  washed  in  innocence, 
you  will  find,  "  Mene,  mene,  tekel  upharsin,"  writ- 
ten on  your  walls.  Will  you  suffer  this  hateful 
monster  to  rage  among  you?  Will  you  wear  these 
old  filthy  clouted  shoes  any  longer?  Will  you  not 
rather  put  on  that  ''charity  which  endureth  all 
things,  which  hopeth  all  things?"  Will  you  not 
rather  be  "shod  with  the  preparation  of  the  gospel 
of  peace?"  &c.  &c.  &x. 

After  this  sermon  was  delivered,  I  found  the  peo- 
ple, though  somewhat  disturbed  at  my  esteeming 
them  jealous,  satisfied  with  regard  to  my  ability  in 
sermonizing,  and  they  afterwards  remained  quiet  on 
that  head.  1  found  it  necessary  to  purchase  me  a 
horse,  saddle,  and  bridle,  as  well  as  to  clothe  myself 
anew  entirely,  with  such  apparel  as  became  a  clerg- 
yman ;  therefore,  I  was  under  the  necessity  to  anti- 
cipate my  wages  to  answer  these  purposes,  after  I 
had  disposed  of  my  old  horse,  saddle  and  bridle  to 
the  best  advantage. 

No  person  of  my  acquaintance  knew  where  I  was 
at  this  time,  except  Joseph  Huntington,  whom  I  had 
left  at  Dartmouth  College  ;  with  him  I  continued  a 
correspondence  by  letter ;  he  engaged  to  make  me  a 
visit  in  September,  as  he  should  then  be  on  his  way 
to  Coventry,  and  could  take  Pelham  in  his  journey. 
I  once  saw  a  person  whom  1  had  formerly  been  ac- 
quainted with  at  Coventry,  by  the  name  of  Avery  ; 
but  he  did  not  appear  to  recognise  me,  being  under 
a  different  name;  and  in  a  different  dress.  The  first 
of  my  seeing  him  was  in  the  meeting-house.  I  made 
it  convenient  to  fall  in  wTith  him  afterwards,  to  see 
if  he  had  any  recollection  of  me,  and  found  he  had 
not. 
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W  ot  long  after  this,  I  saw  a  young  man  by  the 
name  of  Powers,  with  whom  I  was  acquainted  at 
Dartmouth  College.  I  saw  he  paid  close  attention 
to  me,  whilst  I  was  preaching,  and  concluded  from 
a  number  of  circumstances  he  knew  me.  He  lived 
in  Greenwich,  a  town  adjoining,  and  had  connexions 
in  Pelham.  I  therefore  concluded  it  to  be  a  matter 
of  consequence  to  throw  myself  in  his  way,  and 
come  to  an  explanation  with  him.  Accordingly,  af- 
ter meeting,  I  made  it  convenient  for  him  to  speak 
to  me,  which  he  readily  did  ;  and  he  being  informed 
into  the  motives  of  my  conduct,  promised  not  to 
say  any  thing  which  should  create  an  uneasiness 
among  the  people. 

At  another  time,  coming  from  a  town  called 
Colrain,  having  been  on  a  visit  to  the  clergyman, 
living  in  that  town,  I  met  one  Church,  with  whom 
I  was  acquainted  at  College  ;  he  now  being  a 
clergyman,  and  seeing  me  in  a  clerical  habit,  stared 
with  surprise  at  me.  I  frankly  told  him  my  situation, 
and  where  I  was  preaching.  At  the  relation  of  this, 
his  phiz  became  lengthened,  he  assumed  all  the 
importance  attached  to  his  function,  and  addressed 
me  in  a  lengthy  harangue,  shewing  the  sacredness 
of  the  character  which  I  had  assumed,  and  of  the 
great  importance  of  "walking  worthy  of  the  voca- 
tion wherewith  I  was  called."  I  pulled  off  my  hat, 
made  him  a  profound  reverence,  and  rode  on. 

Soon  after  I  had  left  this  Knight  of  the  Cross,  I 
began  to  reflect  upon  the  nature  of  my  own.  conduct, 
and  upon  mature  consideration,  blamed  myself 
much  for  giving  him  that  information  which  I  had, 
with  regard  to  my  own  matters.  This  information, 
said  I,  can  do  him  no  manner  of  good,  and  it  may 
do  me  much  injury.  The  secret  is  now  gone  from 
me,  and  I  cannot  recall  it.  I  cannot  receive  any 
possible  good  from  communicating  this  matter,  and 
many  possible  evils  may  befall  me  in  consequence 
of  it. 

I  will  leave  matters  in  this  situation,  and  go  back 
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some  way  in  my  narrative,  in  order  to  fetch  forward 
a  number  of  matters,  necessary  to  understand  many 
events,  which  will  hereafter  be  related. 

When  I  first  came  to  Pelham,  I  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  a  family,  which  must  remain 
nameless,  for  reasons  which  you  will  understand  by 
the  after  relation.  The  man  was  possessed  of 
information  far  above  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants. 
His  manners  and  sentiments  were  equally  refined  ; 
his  wife  possessed  those  amiable  accomplishments 
which  made  her  a  paragon  of  excellence  among  the 
rude  inhabitants  of  this  town.  This  couple  lived 
together  on  such  terms,  as  to  do  houor  to  their 
refinement.  The  most  tender  affections  marked  all 
their  actions,  while  their  parental  care  had  formed 
a  family  of  the  most  lovely  children.  With  this 
family  1  formed  an  acquaintance,  which  was  not  only 
intimate,  but  ardently  affectionate.  1  lived  with 
them  on  such  terms  of  nearness  and  confidence,  as 
1  never  expect  to  do  with  any  other.  All  their 
propensities,  feeling  and  sentiments  were  in  union 
with  my  own  ;  so  that  not  a  discordant  sound  was 
heard  amongst  us.  In  fine,  I  do  not  know  the  act 
of  friendship  too  romantic  or  desperate  for  me  to 
have  performed,  for  this  amiable  family,  had 
occasion  called  ;  my  feelings  of  friendship  were  so 
strong  towards  them,  1  communicated  all  the  secrets 
respecting  myself  to  them,  without  disguising  any 
circumstance.  The  man  told  me  that  measures 
were  in  such  a  train,  that  he  should  soon  be  in 
possession  of  an  independent  fortune.  Prompted 
by  the  feelings  of  friendship,  he  wished  me  to  enjoy 
a  part  of  the  blessing  in  store  for  him  ;  he  therefore 
let  me  into  the  knowledge  of  his  wealth  and 
greatness.  He  informed  me  that  one  Philips,  who 
was  then  at  work  in  New-Salem,  with  the  noted 
Glazier  Wheeler,  a  money-maker,  known  through 
all  New-England,  had  the  art  of  transmuting  metals, 
so  as  to  make  copper  into  good  silver,  which  would 
stand  the  test  of  every  essay  made  upon  it.     This 
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knowledge  Philips  had  agreed  to  communicate  to 
my  friend,  who.  for  distinctions  sake  1  will  call 
Lysander.  Said  I,  if  this  can  be  done,  at  no 
considerable  expense,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
consequence  ;  but  his  working  with  Glazier  Wheeler 
is  an  exceptionable  circumstance  against  him,  in  my 
opinion  ;  however  he  may  have  his  own  reasons  for 
it,  and  those  reasons,  were  they  known  to  me.  might 
be  satisfactory.  Lysander  appeared  to  entertain 
the  highest  confidence  in  the  business.  His  wife 
was  more  doubtful;  who  by  the  by,  was  the  most 
penetrating  of  the  two.  in  order  to  put  the  matter 
out  of  all  doubt,  I  agreed  to  attend  Lysander  on  a 
visit  to  this  wonderful  transmuter  of  metals,  and 
there  examine  his  experiments,  until  we  had  reduced 
the  matter  to  a  certainty.  The  visit  was  to  be  made 
in  the  night,  to  prevent  any  suspicion  arising  from 
the  circumstance  of  being  at  the  money-makei 
Wheeler's.  We  accordingly  one  night,  set  out  on 
our  destination,  it  being  a  rout  of  about  twelve 
miles,  and  arrived  there  about  ten  o'clock.  Wc 
made  our  business  known  to  Philips,  who  waswii 
ling  to  give  us  proofs  of  his  skill. 

He  in  the  first  place,  weighed  one  half  ounce  of 
copper,  and  put  it  into  a  crucible,  and  then  put  the 
crucible  into  the  fire  ;  after  it  remained  there  a  short 
space  of  time,  he  put  in  a  paper,  containing  some- 
thing wrapped  in  it,  and  immediately  the  matter  in 
the  crucible  become  turbid,  and  began  to  foam  and 
boil  with  great  violence,  for  about  ten  minutes,  and 
then  settled  down  into  a  clear  beautiful  metal,  which 
when  poured  oil'  and  cooled,  was  good  silver,  weigh- 
ing one  half  an  ounce.  It  stood  the  trial  by  aqua- 
fortis, and  several  ways,  so  that  I  had  no  doubt  of 
its  being  good  silver.  My  only  doubt  remained  as 
to  the  contents  of  the  paper,  which  was  put  into 
the  crucible.  This  contained  a  certain  powder,  as 
Philips  said,  which  served  to  destroy  the  verdi- 
grease,  which  the  copper  absorbed,  and  'he  remain 
der  was  pure  silver. 
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I  wished  to  see  the  powder — with  seeming  reluct- 
ance, he  shewed  it  me.  I  saw  it  was  in  reality  a  pow- 
der, I  wished  him  to  try  the  experiment  again,  and  to 
put  the  powder  in  open,  so  as  to  have  it  seen  after 
it  was  in  the  crucible  He  pretended  it  would  not 
do  quite  so  wcil  this  way,  bat,  to  gratify  -our  curi- 
osity consented.  The  experiment  in  all  its  circum- 
stances, was  repeated,  except  his  laying  a  large  Hat 
coal  over  the  mouth  of  the  crucible,  immediately 
after  the  copper  was  put  in.  The  effect  was  the 
lame — one  half  an  ounce  of  good  silver  was  poured 
*ut  of  the  crucible. 

I  again  desired  him  to  furnish  me  with  the  materi- 
als, and   let*  me  go   through    the  operation   myself, 
without   his   coming   near  the  fire.     He   consented. 
.  weighed  the  copper,  put  it    in,  and  proceeded  ac- 
r*"»rdingto  his  method,  which    Iliad    seen  him    per- 
form, till  the  powder  produced   the  boiling  foam  in 
the  crucible,    when   he  cried  out  to  me  to  stir  it.     I 
diJ  not  recollect   seeing   him  stir  it  ;  however,  1  put 
an  ivon  rod,    about   the  bigness  of  a   large  nail-rod, 
and  about  eighteen  inches   long,  into  the   crucible, 
and  stirred   the   contents.     There  was    nothing  but 
this  iron  rod,  would    answer  to  stir  the   metal  with. 
When  we  emptied   the  crucible,  we  found   half  an 
ounce  of  good  silver.     Once  more  I    begged  his  in- 
dulgence    for    another   experiment  ;  and    that   he 
should  not  be  in  the  room  when  it  was  performed. 
He  readily  consented.     Lysander,  and  myself  pro- 
ceeded together  in  the  experiment,  secundem  artem. 
When  we    came  to   stir   the  metal,    we   could   find 
nothing  calculated  for  that  purpose   except  a  short 
piece  of  a  walking  stick  ;  we  therefore  made  use  of 
that ;  but  saw    afterwards,  we  had   burnt  off  about 
four   inches    of     that   end    we   had   put    into    the 
crucible.     "We   poured  out  the  usual   quantity    of 
good  silver.     I  was  now  satisfied  beyond  all  doubt. 
We  returned  t>»  Pelhain   with  no  small  satisfaction. 
I  felt  all  the   confidence  in  the  business  which  was 
possible  to  fee.  m  any  subject.     1  saw,  in  my  imag- 
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ination,  my  fortune  certainly  made.  Not  a  doubt 
remained  in  my  mind  of  becoming  the  richest  man 
on  the  continent  of  America.  But  how  fleeting  our 
joys  !  how  vain  our  expectations  !  Can  you  sup- 
pose this  an  illusion?  It  was  truly  so.  All  the  plau- 
sible experiments  which  were  performed  by  Philips 
and  ourselves,  were  a  series  of  the  most  consummate 
duplicity,  ever  performed.  We  did  not  make  this 
discovery  till  some  time  afterwards  ;  but  I  will  go 
forward  with  the  incidents  already  related. 
•  When  the  first  copper  was  put  into  the  crucible, 
he  put  half  an  ounce  of  silver  in  likewise,  which 
was  wrapped  in  the  paper,  with  some  powder,  which 
consumed  the  copper  and  left  the  silver*  The  next 
operation  was  after  this  manner.  Being  prevented 
from  conveying  the  silver  into  the  crucible,  by  my 
request  of  seeing  the  powder  put  in,  he  therefore  se- 
cretly put  his  silver  on  the  forge,  and  laid  a  large 
flat  coal  over  it.  At  the  proper  time  he  took  up 
the  silver  and  coal  together  with  his  tongs  and  lay- 
ing them  over  the  top  of  the  crucible,  the  silver  un- 
perceived  fell  in.  The  next  deception  was  perform- 
ed thus  :  at  the  time  in  which  I  was  ordered  to  stir 
the  metal  in  the  crucible,  an  iron  rod  was  the  only 
thing  to  be  found  for  such  a  purpose  ;  on  the  lower 
end  of  this  rod  was  fixed  the  silver,  blackened  like 
iron,  which  being  put  into  the  crucible,  melted  off". 
The  last  experiment  for  supplying  us  'with  silver, 
was  performed  by  making  the  end  of  the  piece  of 
walking-staff  hollow,  and  placing  the  silver  in  the 
end  of  it,  which  being  burnt  off  left  the  silver  in 
the  crucible.  Thus  this  mighty  fabric  of  wealth 
was  blown  away  in  an  instant,  like  the  baseless 
fabric  of  a  vision.  This  adroit  deceiver  obtained 
property  of  a  number,  to  the  amount  of  two 
thousand  dollars,  and  suddenly  was  missed. 

As  he  will  be  found  on  the  stage  a  number  of 
times,  in  the  course  of  this  narrative,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  give  a  more  particular  description  of 
this  singular  man.     He  was  about  five  feet  eight  in- 
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ches  high,  dark  complexion,  thick  set,  down  look, 
plausible  in  conversation,  very  ingenuous  in  execu- 
ting mechanical  undertakings,  and  what  was  more 
surprising  he  has  but  one  arm.  He  had  the  entire 
command  of  his  feelings,  so  that  his  countenance 
or  actions  never  betrayed  his  inward  sensations, 
persevering  in  any  undertaking,  perfidious,  subtle, 
and  designing  ;  lost  to  all  feelings  of  fidelity,  either 
towards  the  public  ,  as  a  member  of  the  community 
or  towards  individuals,  to  whom  he  had  more  imme- 
diately pledged  his  faith  ;  a  rank  coward,  yet  pos- 
sessing the  happiest  abilities  of  imitating  courage 
of  any  man  I  ever  saw.  There  was  no  part  of  the 
coining  art  but  what  he  was  tne  master  of,  and  could 
with  one  arm  only,  execute  it  to  perfection. 

Being  fully  possessed  with  the  idea  that  our  pros- 
perity was  certain,  we  concerted  a  plan  to  carry  on 
the  business  to  that  amount,  as  to  answer  a  purpose 
of  magnitude.  We  therefore  concluded  to  charter 
a  vessel,  load  her  with  copper,  coal,  provision,  &c. 
necessary  for  the  business,  and  retire  to  the  isle  of 
Sable,  where  we  could  pursue  our  plan  uninterrup- 
ted. A  writing  was  made  and  signed  by  all  parties, 
for  our  regulation  in  prosecuting  said  purpose. 


CHAP.  X. 

"  It  was  a  season,  when  the  lingering  night, 

"  Disputes  her  empire  with  the  rising  light; 

"  A  rosv  blush  here  paints  the  doubtful  morn, 

"There  glimmering  stars,  die  uncertain  shades  adorn." 

At  the  time  fixed  on,  Joseph  Huntington  came  to 
see  me  at  Pelham  ;  I  introduced  him  to  my  acquain- 
tance, and  particularly  to  Lysander.  We  opened 
our  schemes  of  aggrandizement;  to  him,  without  re- 
serve. He  was  pleased  with  our  prospects,  and  in 
the  overflowings  of  our  friendship,  we  agreed  to  al- 
low him,  as  the  highest  favor  possible  for  us  to  com- 
7* 
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municate,  to  set  his   hand  to  our  agreement,   and  so 
become  a  partner  in  our  business.     In  the  course  of 
Huntington's  remaining  with  me  at  Pelham,  he  made 
several  unguarded  mistakes,  which  reduced  me  to  a 
very  disagreeable   situation.     He   called  me  by  my 
proper  name,  a   number  of  times,  before  the  family 
where  I  lived.     He  excused   himself  by  saying  that 
Burroughs  was  my  nick  name  at  College,   and  was 
given  in   consequence  of  my   looking   so  much  like 
one  of  that  name.     One   Sunday   morning,  as  peo- 
ple were  going  to   meeting,    1  was   leaning  back  in 
my  chair,  the  pommel  resting  against  the  door  case. 
Huntington  seeing  the  situation  in  which  1  was  res- 
ting, put  his   staff  against   the  chair,  and   pushed  it 
oft'  tiie  case,  and  down  1  fell  on  the  floor.     This  im- 
pudent action  done  on  Sunday  by  my  known  and  in- 
timate friend,   had  a  very  disagreeable  appearance, 
and  made  people  look  with  astonishment  at  the  cir- 
cumstance ;  however  I  reproved   Huntington  with 
some  warmth,  and  he,  seeing  the  nature  of  his  folly, 
bore   it   with   patience.      The   Monday  following, 
Huntington  was  to  proceed  on  to  Coventry.     I  rode 
with  him  about  twelve  miles  on   his  way,  and  then 
returned  ;  but  previous  to  my  return,  an  affair  took 
» place  which  gave  a  new  face  to  the  scene  of  things 
As  we  were  riding  by  the  house  of  Mr.  Forward, 
minister  of  Belchertown,  lie  came  out  of  his  house, 
and  desired  us  to  call,  alledging  that  Mr.  Chapin,  a 
minister  from  Windsor,  was  ill   the  house,  to  whom 
he  oifered  to  introduce  us.     Mr.  Chapin   was  a  man 
well  Known   to   me,    and   I  presumed    I  should   be 
equally  well  known  to  him.      1  excused  the  matter, 
alledging  that  1  was  in   haste,   and  therefore  could 
not  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  accepting  his  invita- 
tion.    Mr.  Forward   was  pressing  for  us   to  alight, 
and  go  in  ;  and  while  this  dialogue  continued,  Mr. 
Chapin  came  out  of  the  house,  and  addressed  me  by 
the  name  of  Burroughs.     I  endeavored  to  convince 
^im  of  his   mistake,  but  to   no  purpose  ;  he  insisted 
in  a  very  peremptory  manner,  that  my  name  was  not 
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Davis,  but  was  bona  fide  Burroughs.  I  replied  that 
those  insults  were  not  grateful  to  my  feelings,  and 
what  I  should  not  bear.  "  Your  humble  servant 
gentlemen."  We  then  rode  on,  though  repeatedly- 
desired  to  stop.  When  Huntington  and  I  were  by 
ourselves,  we  were  merry  upon  the  circumstance  of 
being  driven  into  so  short  a  corner. 

After  I  had  parted  from  Huntington,  I  was  under 
the  necessity  of  returning  back  the  same  road  1  came, 
and  consequently  must  pass  again  the  house  of  Mr. 
Forward.  Soon  after  1  had  gone  by  the  house,  I 
heard  somebody  calling  after  me,  "Mr.  Davis,  Mr. 
Burroughs,"  but  for  reasons  which  you  will  easily 
conceive,  1  did  not  answer.  As  1  rode  on  towards 
Pelham,  I  endeavored  to  concert  measures  of  retreat 
against  the  storm,  which  was  fast  gathering,  and 
would  soon  burst  upon  me,  if  it  were  not  averted. 
The  news  would  soon  come  to  Pelham,  of  my  real 
name,  character,  &c.  This  would  serve  to  arouse 
the  indignation  of  that  people  to  its  full  height.  To 
continue  among  them  any  longer,  would  be  out  of 
the  question  ;  and  to  meet  the  rage  of  their  resent 
m'ent,  after  the  whole  matter  of  fact  should  be  pro 
mulgated,  I  dared  not,  neither  did  I  wish  it.  One 
Sunday  more  I  was  to  preach  among  them,  before 
my  time  of  engagement  expired,  and  for  this  Sun- 
day, I  had  already  received  my  pay  ;  but  under 
existing  circumstances,  it  was  doubtful  in  my  mind, 
whether  they  would  insist  on  my  fulfilling  my  en- 
gagement. At  all  events,  I  was  determined  to  leave 
them  very  suddenly.  I  accordingly  came  to  my 
landlord's  that  evening,  put  my  horse  in  the  barn, 
and  after  the  family  were  all  retired  to  rest,  I  put  my 
things  in  order,  took  my  horse,  and  silently  left  the 
house.  In  this  situation,  I  sought  Lysander,  related 
the  circumstances  which  I  was  under,  and  concluded 
to  lie  by  with  him,  till  I  should  see  what  the  event 
of  those  things  would  be. 

The   next   morning,  Mr.    Davis  was   not  to    be 
found.     My  landlord  was  almost  frantic  with  sur- 
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prise  and  grief.     The  town  was  alarmed,  and  sud- 
denly was  all  in  a  flame.     About  11  o'clock,    P.  JVI. 
a  man  came  from   Belchertown,   with   information 
respecting  the   character  who   had   been   exhibited 
among  them  as   a  preacher.     This  blew   the   flame 
into  a  tenfold  rage.     No  pen  can  describe  the  uproar 
there  was  in  the  town  of  Pelham.     They    mounted 
hue  and  cries  after  me  in  every  direction,  with  orders 
to  share    not  horse  flesh.     They   perambulated   the 
town,  and  anxiously  asked  every  one  for  some  cir- 
cumstance, which  would  lead  to  a  discovery  where 
I  was.     All  this  took  place  whilst  I  lay  snug  in   the 
corner,    observing   their   operations.     In   holding  a 
consultation  upon  these  disagreeable  matters,  every 
one  was  anxious  to  clear  himself  of  being  the  dupe 
to  my  artifice,  as  much  as  possible.     "I  never  liked 
him,"    says  one.     "  I    always    thought    there    was 
something    suspicious   about   him,"     says    another. 
"  lie  ever  had  a  very    deceitful  look,"    says  a  third. 
In  line,  it  had  come  to  this,  that  not  one  now   could 
discern  any  tiling  which  ever  appeared  good  or  com- 
mendable about  me,  except  one  good  old  lady,  who 
said,  "Well,  I  hope  they  will  catch  him,   and  bring 
him  back   among  us,  and  we  will  make  him  a  good 
man,  and  keep  him  for  our  preacher." 

You  may  with  propriety  ask  me,  what  the  people 
of  Pelham  expected  they  could  do,  should  they 
overtake  me  in  their  pursuit?  1  know  the  question 
will  naturally  arise  ;  but  I  cannot  give  you  an  an- 
swer, for  1  do  not  know  their  intentions  or  expecta- 
tions." Perhaps  they  thought,  for  they  were  a  people 
very  ignorant,  that  I  had  broken  the  laws  of  the 
land,  to  the  same  amount  as  I  had  offended  them. 

About  12  o'clock,  the  night  following,  I  took  my 
leave  of  Lysander,  promising  to  return  and  see  him 
again,  as  soon  as  the  tumult  was  hushed,  and  concert 
further  measures  for  our  prosecuting  our  schemes 
for  gaining  wealth  by  transmutation  ;  being  obliged 
so  suddenly  to  leave  the  country,  that  we  could  not 
ripen  our  plans  for  the  present.     It  was  not  without 
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the  most  sensible  pain  I  left  this  amiable  family. 
Journeying  on,  I  had  time  for  reflection.  At  dead 
of  night — all  alone — reflection  would  have  its  oper- 
ation. 

A  very  singular  scene  have  I  now  passed  through, 
said  1,  and  to  what  does  it  amount?  Have  1  acted 
with  propriety  as  a  man,  or  have  1  deviated  from  the 
path  of  rectitude?  I  have  had  an  unheard  of,  diffi- 
cult, disagreeable  part  to  act:  I  do  not  feel  entirely 
satisfied  with  myself  in  this  business,  and  yet  1  do 
not  know  how  I  should  have  done  otherwise,  and 
have  made  the  matter  better.  The  laws  of  the  land 
I  have  not  broken,  in  any  instance  ;  but  my  situa- 
tion has  been  such,  that  I  have  violated  that  princi- 
ple of  veracity  which  we  implicitly  pledge  ourselves 
to  maintain  towards  each  other,  as  a  general  thing 
in  society  ;  and  whether  my  peculiar  circumstances 
would  warrant  such  a  line  of  procedure,  is  the  ques- 
tion? I  know  many  things  may  be  said  in  favour  of 
it,  as  well  as  against  it.  How  I  came  into  this  disa- 
greeable situation,  is  another  matter.  I  know  that 
the  leading  cause  which  produced  it,  was  founded  in 
wrong.  My  giving  countenance  to  an  open  breach 
of  the  laws  of  the  land,  in  the  case  of  the  bees,  was 
a  matter  in  which  I  was  justly  reprehensible  ;  but 
that  matter  is  now  past ;  the  owner  of  the  bee9  is 
remunerated  to  the  utmost  extent  which  is  provided 
for  by  law,  and  therefore,  I  must  take  things  as  they 
now  are,  and  under  these  circumstances,  do  the  best 
I  can.  I  know  the  world  will  blame  me,  but  I  wish 
to  justify  my  condnct  to  myself  let  the  world  think 
what  it  may.  Indeed,  I  know  they  are  not  capable 
of  judging  upon  the  matter,  with  any  propriety,  be- 
cause they  ever  will  and  ever  must  remain  ignorant 
of  the  particular  causes  which  brought  these  events 
into  existence.  They  understand  the  matter  in  the 
gross,  that  I  have  preached  under  a  fictitious  name 
and  character,  and  consequently,  have  roused  many 
ideas  in  the  minds  of  the  people  not  founded  in  fact. 
Therefore,  they  concluded  from  this  generU  view, 
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the  whole  to  be  grounded  in  wrong.  The  name 
impostor,  is  therefore  easily  fixt  to  my  character. 
An  impostor,  we  generally  conceive,  puts  on  feign- 
ed appearances,  in  order  to  enrich  or  aggrandize  him- 
self, to  the  damage  of  others.  That  this  is  not  the 
case  with  me,  in  this  transaction,  I  think  is  clear. 
That  I  have  aimed  at  nothing  but  a  bare  supply  ot 
the  necessaries  of  life,  is  a  fact.  That  I  have  never, 
in  one  instance,  taken  advantage  of  that  confidence 
which  the  people  of  Pelham  entertained  towards  me, 
to  injure  them  and  benefit  myself,  is  a  truth  acknowl- 
edged by  all.  Under  these  circumstances,  whether 
I  ought  to  bear  the  name  of  impostor,  according  to 
the  common  acceptation,  is  the  question? 

That  I  have  a  good  and  equitable  right  to  preach, 
if  I  choose,  and  others  choose  to  hear  me,  is  a  truth 
of  which  I  entertain  no  doubt:  but  whether  any 
circumstance  will  justify  my  putting  on  a  false  ap- 
pearance, in  order  to  introduce  myself  into  that 
business,  is  the  only  doubt  remaining  on  my  mind. 
1  think  it  my  duty,  at  least,  to  steer  as  clear  of  this 
base  guise  for  the  future,  as  my  safety  will  admit. 

About  1  o'clock  at  night,  leaving  the  confines  of 
Pelham,  1  overtook  Powers,  the  person  whom  I  have 
before  mentioned,  likewise  coming  out  of  Pelham. 
He  knew  me — I  asked  him  where  lie  had  been.  He 
was  embarrassed  about  giving  me  an  answer.  I 
mistrusted  he  had  been  employed  in  searching  after 
me  ;  I  laid  it  to  his  charge.  After  some  hesitation, 
he  owned  the  fact.  I  put  on  a  fierce  look,  and  com- 
manded him  to  stop,  in  a  very  peremptory  manner  ; 
he  obeyed.  Now,  said  I,  Powers,  you  see  my  situ- 
ation ;  you  are  the  only  person  who  knows  where  I 
am  ;  therefore,  1  am  determined  to  take  measures 
for  my  own  safety  ;  and  for  that  reason,  promise  me, 
with  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  that  you  will  give  no 
information  respecting  me.  Powers  began  to  ex- 
postulate. I  added  still  more  terror  to  my  looks, 
and  commanded  him  to  swear  secrecy  immediately, 
if  he  ever  wished  for  the  opportunity.     He  was  ter- 
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rilied.  He  began  to  imprecate  curses  on  his  head 
of  the  most  horrid  nature,  if  he  should  divulge  hit 
having  seen  me,  or  known  which  way  I  had  gone. 
We  then  fell  into  familiar  chat  on  various  topics 
rode  on  together  till  we  arrived  at  the  place  where 
he  left  me  to  go  to  his  father's.  I  went  on  without 
suspicion  of  danger  ;  but  no  sooner  had  I  left  Pow- 
ers than  he  took  his  way  back  again  with  all  speed, 
and  informed  the  people  of  Pclham  of  this  discov- 
ery. It  was  about  the  dawn  of  day  when  he  had 
returned  to  Pelham  and  informed  the  people  of  this 
important  information.  The  news  was  like  an 
electric  shock.  It  was  communicated  through  the 
town  with  that  rapidity  which  would  have  done 
honor  to  a  cause  of  importance.  The  people  were 
assembled  and  a  select  number  appointed  to  pursue 
me. 

All  these  things  were  unknown  to  me,  whilst  I 
rode  leisurely  and  securely,  thinking  of  no  danger. 
I  had  determined  to  bend  my  course  for  Rutland, 
(Mass.)  where  I  expected  to  find  an  acquaintance 
of  mine,  by  the  name  of  Frink,  who  was  doing  bu- 
siness in  the  mercantile  line  in  that  town  ;  and  if 
fortunately  I  could  obtain  business  of  some  othei 
kind,  through  his  means,  I  determined  to  drop 
preaching,  which  subjected  me  to  so  many  false  ap- 
pearances, contrary  to  my  inclination.  I  arrived 
about  8  o'clock  A.  M.  at  Rutland,  and  found  Mr 
Frink,  according  to  my  expectation  at  his  -hop. 


CHAP.  XI. 

"  No  joy,  no  glory,  glitters  in  thy  sight, 

"  Dul  tlu'O*  the  thin  partition  of  an  hour; 

"  I  see  its  sables  wove  bv  Destiny, 

"  And  that  in  sorrow  buried ;   tins  in  shame; 

"  While  howling  Furies  ring  the  doleful!  knell.'' 

I  related  to  him  the  scenes  through  which  I  had 
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passed ;  my   motives  in   performing   such  parts   in 
those  scenes,  and  my   present   determination.     Mr. 
Frink  had  no  business  of  his  own  in  which  he  wish- 
ed to  engage  me,   but  said  he  would   make  enquiry 
among  his    acquaintance,    and  see   what   could   be 
done.     In  the   mean   time,  he   wished  me  to   tarry 
with   him,  and   make   myself  easy,   until   he  could 
have  opportunity   of  making  the  necessary  enquiry. 
After  1  had  taken  some  refreshment  and  put  out  my 
horse,  I  went  into  his  counting-room,    to  have  some 
further  conversation  on  the   subject  of  my  business. 
AVhilst  I  was  leaning  my  elbow  out  at  the  window, 
I  turned  my  eyes  at  the  sudden  and  violent   tramp- 
ling of  horses,  and   saw  a  large   number   of  people 
from  Pelham   after  me.     Seeing  so  many,  and  they 
riding  with  such  fury,  gave  me  a  sudden  impulse  of 
fear,  and  1  thought  to   elude  them  by   flight  ;  there- 
lore,  sprang  out  of  my   chair,   and  ran   across   the 
shop,  in  order  to  go  out   at  the    back    door  ;  but  no 
sooner  had  I  arrived   there,  than  1  was  met    by  one 
Konkey,  who  attempted  to  seize  me.     This  aroused 
my  indignation,  and  with  my   walking-staff,   I  gave 
him    a  blow   across  the    right   arm    which   broke  it. 
Having  by  this  mean,  made  myself  a  passage,  I  ran 
round  the  end  of  the  «■-'  op,  which  I  supposed  would 
be  most  out  of  sight  ;  i   t  when  I  turned  the  corner, 
1  met,  full  in  the  face,  two   of  my  deacons.     1  then 
turned  and  ran    about    twenty  rods,    down    a  small 
hill,  and  the  Pelhamites  all  after  me,  hallooing  with 
all  their   might,    "  Stop   him  !  stop   him  !"'  To   be 
pursued   thus   like    a   thief,  an   object  of  universa. 
speculation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Rutland,   gave  me 
very  disagreeable  sensations,  which  I  was  determin- 
ed not   to   bear.       1  therefore   stopped,    took    up  a 
stone,  and  declared  that   the   first    who   should  ap- 
proach me    I  would  kill  on  the  spot. 

To  hear  such  language,  and  see  such  a  state  of 
determined  defiance,  in  one  whom  they  had  laid) 
reverenced  as  a  clergyman,  struck  even  the  people 
of  Pelham  with  astonishment  and  fear.     They  were 
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very  credulous  in   stories  of  the  devil,  witches,  &o 
and  now  thought  the  devil   had  appeared  in  human 
shape,  ready  to   destroy  them.     They    all  stopped  ; 
amazement   being   pictured  on  their   countenances, 
except  one  Hind.      This  man  valued  himself  much 
on  his  dexterity,    and  in  order  to   shew  his  superior 
ability,    advanced    alone,  till   he    came    within    my 
reach  ;  when    with    a   single   stroke  of  my  stone,  I 
tumbled  him    to  the    ground,   apparently    a  lifeless 
corpse.     This  was  a  sufficient  corroboration  of  their 
first  suspicion,  and  they  were  now  very  certain,  that 
the  devd  had    actually    taken  the    liberty  to  hold    a 
tight    dispute    with  them.     A  sharp    dialogue   took 
place    between    those  men    ami    myself.     Seeing    a 
large    number  of  people    beginning    to    collect  and 
come  towards    me,  1  moved  on  about   two  rods    in 
front  of  the  IVlhamites   and   they  after  me.     1  told 
them  in  the  most  decided  manner,    that    instant  de- 
struction should  be  their  portion,   if  they  attempted 
to  approach  any  nearer.     They    believed   and  kept 
their  distance,  till  coming  to  a  barn,    which  had  on- 
ly one  small  door,  I   went  in,   determined  to  defend 
the  door,  which  1  expected   to  be  able  to  do,  on  ac- 
count of  its    advantageous   situation.      After   I  had 
entered  the   barn,  1  found  there  a  situation,    which 
pleased  me  much   better,  viz.    the   hay-mow,   there 
beinor  only  one  place,  by  which   it  was   possible  to 
asc*"M  k,  therefore   when  I  was  on  the   top  of  this 
hay-mow,  i    could   keep  off  any   number   of    men 
that   should  attack   me.     I  accordingly    seized   this 
strong   hold   with  despatch,    mounted   my  fortress, 
and  carried  with' me  a  scythe-snath,  as  a  weapon  of 
defence  to  keep  off  the  assailants.     When  the  Pel- 
liamites   saw,    through     the   crannies   of  the    barn, 
where  I  had   taken  my   station,   the ,    \  entured   to 
come   in,  together  with   a   number  of  the   inhabi- 
tants. 

I  found  the  people,  who  came  into  the  barn  with 
the  Pelhamites,  were  anxious  to  learn  the  reason 
of  this  uproar.     Deacon   M'  Mullen  of  Pelham,  in- 
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formed  them  that  I  was  an  impostor  ;  I  had   callca 
my  name  Davis,  when  in  reality  it  was  Burroughs  ; 
had  come   among  them   under  that   character,    and 
grossly  deceived  them  ;  preaching  with  them  through 
the  summer.     It  was  demanded  of  him  whether  this 
Burroughs   had,    during   the  time  of  his    preaching 
among  them   preached  well, and   conducted  accor 
dingly?  The  answer  was  m  the  affirmative.  "Well, 
says  a  bystander,  "  why  need   you  make    any  diffi- 
culty? he  preached  well — you   paid   him  well — all 
parties  were   satisfied,  and   why  need    you  now   be 
uneasy?  What   signifies  what  he  called   his   name? 
A  name  does  no  good  or  hurt  as  to  the  matter  of  his 
doctrine  ;  therefore  it  will  be  well  for   you  to  make 
the  best  use  of  his   preaching  ;  and  of  course,    you 
will    find   yourselves  rewarded    that   way,   for   the 
money  which  you  have  paid  him."  "  But,"  said  the 
deacon,  "  we  have  paid  him   for  one  Sunday  which 
he  has  not   preached."     "  As  to   that   matter,"  said 
the  bystander.  "I  think  he  is  wrong,  if  that  be  the 
case.     If   he    lias   engaged  to  preach,    he  ought  to 
fulfil   his  engagements  ;  but    as  the    Sunday  is    not 
yet  come,    on   which  he  is    to    preach,    I    think  it  a 
hard   interpretation  of  his   conduct,  to   say    he  has 
cheated   you   out   of  that   sermon,    until    that  time 
comes,  so  that  you  will  see  whether  lie  will  perform 
his   engagements   or  not."     "He    certainly    lias  at- 
tempted to  murder  Doctor  Hind  and  Mr.  Konkey," 
said  Deacon  M'  Mullen.     "He  therefore  ought  to  be 
apprehended,    and   prosecuted   according  to  the  se- 
verity of  the  law."     "As  to   rightly    understanding 
that,"    replied  the    other,  "I  believe    a    number  of 
circumstances  will  come    into  view.     At    first   you 
came  upon  him  in  a  riotous,  tumultuous  manner,  in- 
dicating by  your  conduct,  that  your  intentions  tow- 
ards him  were   evil,    and   under   mis   situation,    he 
might  well  suppose   that  to  submit   tamely  to  what 
you  were  about  to  do,  might  be  exposing  himself  to 
immediate   death.      And  secondly,    he   took    those 
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measures  to  discover  the  violence  of  your  intentions 
which  prudence  dictated,  under  such  circumstances, 
by  telling  you  to  keep  your  distance  ;  and  at  the 
same  time,  declaring  Ins  determination,  in  case  you 
did  not  do  it.     Therefore  as  self-del  is  justifi- 

le'j  and  us  it  will  app<  :>r  that  his  conduct  was  dic- 
tated by  self-defence  ;  I  believe  it  will  he  somewhat 
difficult  to  make  it  evident  to  an   impartial  jury, 

th  ■!  he  has  transgressed  the  law,  in  the  instance  >  "U 

mention."  "If  be  has  broken  the  law  no  other 
way.'1  said  the  deacon,  "he  has  done  it  in  threaten- 
ing to  kill  a  young  man  last  n i<j;ht,  by  the  name  of 

i'<M. .  rs,  !>(  caws'-  he'd  nut  promise  to  k<  en  it  a  se- 
Ti\  t  th  ;t  he  had  seen  him."  --it'  that  be  the  case,'* 
said  the  other,  "he  certainly  is  cognizable  by  the 
law,  when  that  is  proved.  But  where  is  tliis  Pow- 
ers?" "At  Pelham,"  said  the  deacon.  "Then," 
Baid  the  other,  "  it. is  out  of  your,  or  my  power  to 
do  any  thing  in  this  business.  It  would  he  subjec- 
ting us  all  to  very  bard  terms,  to  be  liable  to  be  appre- 
hended, on  every  report  ot"  our  breaking  the  peace. 
If  the  said  Powers,  whom  you  mention,  has  h 
threatened  with  death,  and  under  that  threatening, 
he  absolutely  fears  that  his  life  is  in  danger  from 
Burroughs,  and  to  all  this,  will  give  testimony  un- 
der oath,  before  any  justice  of  the  peace,  it  will 
then  be  in  his  power  to  obtain  such  security  as  to 
render  him  safe  against  the  threatenings  of  Bur- 
roughs ;  but  for  others  to  undertake  a  prosecution 
of  this  business,  upon  a  vague  report,  is  not  only 
out  of  the  question,  but  is  ridiculous  to  the  last  de- 
gree. 

Deacon  M' Mullen  being  driven  from  all  his  strong 
holds,  began  to  grow  uneasy  at  the  approaching 
termination  of  that  cause  upon  which  he  had  en- 
tered with  so  much  sanguine  assurance.  However, 
•its  his  last  resort,  he  adverted  again  to  the  pay  which 
I  had  anticipated  for  one  day's  preaching,  which  i 
had  not  yet  performed,  and  said  he  was  very  sensi- 
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ble  i  did  not  mean  to  perform,  and  to  my  deceiving 
them  under  a  false  name. 

"  As  to  obviating  the  first  difficulty,  this  objection 
arises,"  said  the  by-stander,  "  from  whom  did  Bur- 
roughs receive  this  money  which  you  mention?" 
"  From  Deacon  Gray,  our  committee  for  supplying 
the  pulpit,"  said  Deacon  M'Mullen.  "  Then," 
said  the  other,  "  the  business  stand^thus:  Burroughs 
stands  indebted  to  Deacon  Gray  for  money  had  and 
received  of  him,  to  the  amount  of  the  sum  total. 
On  the  other  hand,  Deacon  Gray  stands  indebted 
to  Burroughs  for  the  services  which  he  has  rendered, 
according  to  their  agreement.  Now,  if  Deaco% 
Gray's  advances  have  been  greater  than  his  receipts, 
undoubtedly  Burroughs  is  indebted  to  Deacon  Gray 
for  the  ballance,  and  ought  to  pay  him  according  to 
contract ;  but  as  you  have  no  power  to  act  for  Dea- 
con Gray,  I  do  not  conceive  how  you  can  have  any 
demand,  either  mediately  or  immediately,  against 
Burroughs  on  that  account ;  and  if  Burroughs  should 
even  pay  you  back  the  five  dollars,  which  you  say, 
though  without  any  legal  evidence,  he  owes  Deacon 
Gray,  yet  that  would  not  exonerate  Burroughs  from 
the  debt,  or  make  him  less  liable  to  pay  it  over  again. 
And  as  for  his  deceiving  you  by  a  false  name,  1  will 
tell  you  how  you  may  settle  that  matter,  in  the  best 
way  I  can  think  of.  I  recollect,  some  years  since, 
when  Mr.  Abicromble  was  your  minister,  there  was 
an  uneasiness  prevailing  among  his  people  on  ac- 
count of  his  intemperance ;  they  therefore  chose  a 
committee,  of  whom  I  think  you,  Deacon  M'Mul- 
len, was  one,  to  deal  with  him  for  this  crime.  They 
accordingly  came.  ■  The  old  lox  understood  how  to 
avoid  the  trap.  He  had  laid  in  some  excellent 
AYrest-India  rum,  treated  the  committee  with  great 
hospitality, and,  in  the  language  of  the  poet,  caused* 
them  to  "drink  deep  at  the  fountain  of  pleasure," 
till  they  were  unable  to  leave  him  through  the  night, 
on  account  of  dipping  too  deep  into  the  sweets,  for 
which  they  were  about  to  reprove  him.     Under  this 
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situation,  they  concluded  the  next  morning,  as  the 
better  way,  to  make  their  report  to  the  church,  that 
Mr.  Abicrombie  had  given  them  christian  satisfac- 
tion. They  aid  so,  and -here  this  matter  ended. 
Now,  continued  this  by-stander,  the  way  that  i  pro- 
pose is,  for  .Burroughs  to  do  as  Mr.  Abicrombie  did, 
and  for  you  to  accept  it  as  christian  satisfaction 
from  this  minister  as  well  as  that.  Wood  keeps  an 
exellent  tavern  hard  by  ;  1  propose  fur  all  to  move 
up  there." 

This  proposal  was  finally  accepted  by  all.  I  there- 
fore came  down,  and  we  all  went  up  towards  the 
dfevern.  i  called  for  drink,  according  to  the  orator's 
advice,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  till  Hind,  whom  I 
had  knocked  down  with  the  sttmc,  come  among 
them.  He  foamed  with  rage  and  disappointment. 
A  number  of  them  retired  into  another  room  to 
consult  on  measures  to  be  adopted  for  their  future 
procedure.  1  learned  that  they  had  entered  into  a 
determination  to  carry  me  back  to  Peiham  by  force 
of  arms.  I  was  doubtful  whether  people  would  in- 
terfere where  they  were  not  immediate])'  interested, 
so  as  to  prevent  this  being  done.  1  concluded  it 
best,  by  all  means,  to  put  this  project  out  of  the 
power  of  the  Pelhamites.  Being  in  a  room  on  the 
second  story,  I  locked  myself  in.  When  they  came 
after  me,  they  found  my  door  locked,  and  imme- 
diately determined  to  break  it  open.  They  sent 
some  of  their  number  for  an  axe.  Hearing  this,  I 
jumped  out  of  the  window,  on  to  the  horse-shed, 
and  off  that  on  to  the  ground,  close  by  those  who 
were  after  the  axe. 

Coming  so  suddenly  among  them,  they  had  not 
time  to  recollect  themselves,  so  as  to  know  what  this 
meant,  till  1  iiad  run  the  distance  of  twenty  rods, 
when  they  started  after  me  ;  but  one  of  their  num- 
ber much  exceeded  the  rest  in  swiftness,  so  that  in 
running  sixty  rods,  he  was  twenty  rods  before  the 
others.  By  this  tune  I  was  out  of  breath  by  run- 
ning,  and   coming  to  a  high   wall,   made   of  small 
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stones,  I  jumped  over  it,  and  sat  down  behind  it  by 
a  tree  standing  against  the  wall.  I  took  a  stone  in 
my  hand  as  I  went  over,  intending  to  knock  down 
the  foremost  man  when  he  came  up  to  me,  which  I 
supposed  would  be  easy  to  do,  as  I  should  take  him 
by  surprise,  and  execute  my  plan  before  he  could 
defend  himself;  after  this  should  be  performed,  I 
could  easily  out-run  the  rest,  as  I  should  by  this 
time  be  rested,  and  be  forward  of  them.  An  alder 
swamp,  about  half  a  mile  distant,  was  my  ob- 
ject. 

When  the  foremost  man  came  up  to  the  wall,  I 
heard  him  panting  and  puffing  for  breath,  and  in- 
stead of  being  abje  to  leap  over,  he  ran  against  it, 
and  threw  it  down  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cover  me 
almost  entirely  from  sight ;  the  stones  falling  against 
the  tree  in  such  a  manner  as  to  do  me  no  injury. 
The  man  ran  through  the  breach  of  the  wall,  and 
continued  his  course  about  fifteen  rods  beyond  n.e, 
and  stopped  till  the  others  came  up,  who  anxiously 
inquired  what  had  become  of  Burroughs?  The 
others  replied,  that  he  had  run  like  a  deer  across 
the  meadowy  and  gone  into  the  alder  swamp. 

They  concluded  it  was  in  vain  to  follow  me — 
gave  up  the  chase — went  back  to  the  tavern — took 
a  little  more  satisfaction,  and  returned  to  Pelham. 
After  they  were  gone,  1  crept  out  of  my  hiding 
place,  and  returned  to  F rink's  store.  My  first  ob- 
ject of  going  into  business,  through  his  recommen- 
dation was  now  lost.  After  this  uproar,  I  did  not 
wish  to  find  employment  in  Rutland  ;  neither  did  I 
suppose  Mr.  Frink  would  feel  that  freedom  in  rec- 
ommending me  to  others. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

"  Again  the  youth  his  wonted   life  regnin'd  ; 

"  A  transient  sparkle  in  his  eye  obtaio'd  ; 

"A  rising  glow  his  tender' thoughts confeas'd, 

"  And  the  soft  motions  of  his  melting  breast. 

"  Bin  soon  dark  gloom  the  feeble  uniles  o'erapread  ; 

"  Like  morn's  gay  hues,  the  lading  Bplcndor'*  lied  ; 

"  Returning  anguish  froze  his  feeling  soul; 

"  Deep  sighs  hurst  forth — and  tears  began  to  roll." 


Early  the  next  morning  I  left  Rutland,  and  trav- 
elled on  towards  Providence,  endeavoring  again  to 
learn  where  I  could  find  a  vacancy  for  preaching. 
On  the  road  I  heard  of  a  town  called  Attlehorough, 
nine  miles  from  Providence,  where  they  were  desti- 
tute of  a  preacher,  and  wanted  one.  I  came  to 
this  town,  and  engaged  to  preach  four  Sundays. 
Here,  I  called  myself  by  my  own  name,  and  enga- 
ged only  for  a  short  time,  expecting  i  could  tarry 
here  that  length  of  time  without  any  disagreeable 
reports  following  me.  I  took  lodgings  at  Mrs. 
Weld's,  widow  of  the  former  minister*)?'  Attlebor- 
ough.  The  family  consisted  of  the  old  lady  and 
her  maiden  daughter.  They  were  both  agreeable, 
and  of  course  the  whole  time  I  spent  here  was 
pleasing.  I  formed,  whilst  in  this  place,  many  new 
acquaintances,  which  heightened  the  enjoyment  of 
the  scene  ;  one  in  a  particular  manner,  which  I  can- 
not think  of,  even  at  this  day,  without  feeling  the 
flush  of  pleasing  emotions. 

1  found  the  people  of  Attleborough  were  desirous 
to  have  me  continue  longer,  after  the  term  of  my 
first  engagement  had  expired  ;  but  I  positively  re- 
fused to  do  it,  alledging  that  I  had  engaged  to 
preach  at  Danbury,  in  Connection,  which  in  fact 
was  true,  having  entered  into  an  engagement  of 
that  kind  with  a  man  belonging  there,  who  had 
heard  me  preach  in  Attleborough. 

I  had  determined  in  my  own  mind  to  take  Cov- 
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entry  in  my  way,  as  I  went  to  D anbury,  and  see 
Joseph  Huntington  for  this  particular  purpose,  viz. 
Hearing  that  a  gentleman  from  Amherst  was  going 
to  Dartmouth  College,  previous  to  holding  the  an- 
niversary commencement,  and  that  he  had  a  design 
to  make  such  representations  to  the  corporation  of 
said  College,  against  Huntington,  for  acting  a  part 
in  the  Pelham   business,  as   should  deprive   him  of 

the  degree   of  A.  B.     As  H n  had  passed 

his  examination  for  this  degree,  and  was  approved 
previous  to  his  leaving  the  College,  it  was  in  his 
power  to  obtain  his  degree  at  any  other  College. 
Therefore,  I  had  a  desire  to  give  him  information  of 
the  evil  which  was  hatching  against  him,  that  he 
might  avoid  it  by  applying  elswhere,  and  obtaining 
that  which  his  own  Alma  Mater  was  about  to  refuse. 
I  accordingly  came  to  Coventry,  and  gave  him  this 
information.  Huntington  accordingly  made  imme- 
diate application  to  the  College  in  New-Haven  in 
Connecticut,  and  obtained  his  title  of  A.  B. 

When  these  matters  came  to  be  known  at  Dart- 
mouth College,  that  Huntington  had  fairly  stolen 
a  march  upon  them,  and  consequently,  warded  off 
the  stroke  of  fulmination  which  they  laid  by  in 
store  for  them,  there  was  no  small  stir  about  the 
matter;  but  no  help  could  be  obtained,  for  then  he 
had  his  diplomatic  commission,  which  could  not  be 
recalled,  or  wrenched  out  of  his  hands.  They 
suspected  the  Doctor  as  being  confederate  with  his 
son  in  this  business  :  and  hence,  an  altercation, 
warm  and  recriminating,  took  place  ;  but  their  sus- 
picion of  the  old  Doctor's  being  acquainted  or  ac- 
tive in  this  business,  was  entirely  unfounded. 

The  Doctor  had  ever  designed  his  son  should  re- 
ceive a  degree  at  the  College  in  New-Haven,  as  well 
as  at  Hanover,  and  as  the  commencement  \t  New- 
Haven,  was  previous  to  that  at  Hanover,  Lb  was 
very  willing  his  son  should  take  his  degree  at  New- 
Haven  in  the  first  place;  but  was,  at  that  time,  totally 
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ignorant  of  any   intention   of  refusing  his   son  the 
same  degree  at  Dartmouth  College. 

The  commencement  at  Dartmouth  College  hav- 
ing arrived,  the  Doctor  and  his  son  came  on.  When 
the  reasons  of  the  corporation  were  offered  for  not 
granting  his  son  a  degree,  the  Doctor  thought  them 
highly  inadequate  to  answer  such  a  purpose,  and  re- 
monstrated with  warmth  on  the  impropriety  of  their 
conduct,  hut  all  to  no  purpose.  The  Doctor  had 
been  enthusiastically  pursuing  the  prosperity  of  this 
College,  being  a  member  of  the  corporation  him 
self.  These  difficulties  cooled  his  affections.  He 
soon  after  resigned  his  office  of  trustee,  and  drop- 
ped all  further  connexions  with  the  institution. 

When  I  left  Coventry.  I  was  determined  to  make 
a  visit  to  Lysander,  in  Pelham,  and  see  whether  he 
had  brought  his  business  of  transmuting  metals  to 
perfection  ;  and  whether  he  had  made  the  necessa- 
ry arrangements  for  prosecuting  our  intended  voy- 
age to  the  Isle  of  Sable  ;  and,  in  fine,  to  see  what 
aspect  the  whole  business  now  wore.  1  accordingly 
travelled  again  into  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  and 
arrived  in  Pelham  about  1  o'clock  at  night  at  the 
house  of  Lysander. 

Those  who  have  felt  the  glow  of  friendship,  will 
readily  conceive  of  my  feelings,  at  meeting  again 
in  this  agreeable  family.  The  contemplation  of 
this  object  kept  me  in  the  highest  flow  of  spirits,  du- 
ring my  solitary  ride  through  the  greatest  part 
of  this  gloomy  night.  My  heart  expanded  with 
fraternal  kindness  towards  them.  My  whole  soul 
was  tuned  to  the  soft  harmony  of  friendship  ;  and 
I  had  formed  in  my  mind  %  thousand  tender  expres- 
sions, to  communicate  the  overflowing  of  my  feel- 
ings towards  them.  Never  did  the  lover  fly  with 
greater  rapture  to  the  arms  of  his  mistress,  than 
what  I  did  to  the  embraces  of  this  beloved  family. 
A  thousand  soft  expressions  I  had  anticipated  from 
them.  My  heart  beat  quick  with  the  palpitations 
of  pleasure/  and  my   whole  soul  was  in  extacy  at 
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entering  their  house.  My  reception  was  equal  to 
my  most  sanguine  expectations  ;  and  to  endeavor 
to  describe  this  scene,  would  but  show  how  abso- 
lutely incapable  language  is,  to  a  real  representation 
of  those  exquisite  joys,  which  flow  from  a  heart  of 
sensibility. 

We  mutually  recapitulated  the  entertaining  oc- 
currences which  had  taken  place,  in  the  time  of  our 
absence.  We  laughed  at  the  strange  whims  and 
mancevres  of  the  Pelhamites ;  at  their  chagrin 
when  returning  from  'Rutland  ;  at  their  consulta- 
tations  and  execrations  upon  me,  for  an  impostor  ; 
and  upon  the  people  of  Rutland  for  not  rising  up 
to  a  man,  and  fighting  the  battle  of  the  Lord.  Af- 
ter we  had  ended  the  first  friendly  salutation,  and 
that  course  of  information  which  flows  in  upon  the 
mind  immediately  after  those  salutations,  1  inquired 
of  Lysander,  what  were  his  prospects  with  regard 
to  transmuting  metals,  and  more  particularly  of 
changing  copper  into  silver.  At  this  question,  ray 
friend  Lysander  looked  disconcerted  and  seemed 
embarrassed  at  giving  me  an  answer.  His  wife 
smiled  significantly.  I  saw  there  was  something  in 
the  business  I  did  not  understand.  My  anxiety  and 
curiosity  were  excited.  I  enquired  with  solicitation 
into  the  meaning  of  what  I  saw. 

Lysander  by  this  time  I  saw  was  in  earnest.  He 
at  first  entertained  an  idea  that  I  was  treating  him 
in  a  satirical  manner.  That  I  was  fully  possessed 
with  a  knowledge  of  facts  after  which  I  enquired, 
and  consequently ,  rallied  him  on  a  subject  too  dis- 
agreeable to  be  called  into  remembrance  in  this 
manner.  He  was  now  satisfied  of  the  contrary. 
His  countenance  fell.  The  tear  glittered  in  his  eye. 
He  said,  "  Burroughs,  we  have  been  deceived  ! 
greatly  deceived  by  Philips,  that  king  of  villians. 
Could  you  have  thought,  that  all  the  experiments 
which  he  tried  before  us,  when  we  were  at  Salem, 
were  nothing  but  the  vilest  deception?  It  truly  is 
the  case.     We  were  not  alone  the  dupes  of  his  du 
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plicity.  He  has  led  as  many  as  thirty  men  into  the 
same  belief,  until  he  had  obtained  property  of  us  to 
the  amount  of  two  thousand  dollars,  and  then  he 
he  was  suddenly  missed.  Search  was  made  after 
him,  in  every  direction,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  He 
could  not  be  found.  Nothing  could  be  heard  of 
him.  That  elegant  mare,  that  you  formerly  so  much 
admired, the  villain  had  obtained  from  me,  with  one 
hundred  dollars  in  cash,  when  he  left  this  coun- 
try. 

"His  partner,  who  was  knowing  to  all  his  hellish 
manoeuvres  to  deceive,  was  equally  cheated  with 
the  rest  of  us.  Philips  having  promised  him  one 
half  the  booty  for  his  assistance,  but  left  him  equal- 
ly destitute  with  the  rest.  This  man,  finding  mat- 
ters in  this  forlorn  situation,  revealed  all  the  artful 
plans  which  Philips  had  recourse  to,  in  order  to 
make  mankind  believe  he  possessed  the  secret  of 
changing  one  metal  into  another. 

"  We  could  not  any  of  us  believe,  but  what  Phil- 
ips had  the  knowledge  he  pretended  to,  so  fair  were 
his  experiments,  until  we  saw  them  all  unveiled  by 
his  partner,  who  went  over  them  again,  shewing  us 
at  the  same  time  how  Philips  practiced  the  decep- 
tion at  every  experiment." 

As  I  have  already  given  you  an  account  respec- 
ting this  series  of  deception,  I  shall  not  repeat 
Lysander's  narrative  of  it  any  further  in  tins  place. 
I  now  found  those  ideas  of  wealth,  which  had 
before  so  wholly  possessed  my  mind,  entirely  un- 
founded. The  painted  vision  fled  quickly  from 
sight ;  the  airy  bubble  broke  in  an  instant,  and  left 
me  in  the  abyss  of  poverty. 

My  hopes  in  this  resource  had  been  sanguine.  I 
had  reflected  upon  the  subject  till  I  was  as  confident 
of  extensive  wealth,  as  of  any  occurrence  which 
had  not  taken  place.  I  felt  all  the  enjoyment  of 
the  advantages  resulting  from  property,  i  had  for- 
med in  my  owrn  mind,  schemes  of  conduct  through 
life.    How  I  should  make  the  rich  respect  me,   and 
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the  poor  adore  me.  What  exquisite  pleasure,  said 
I,  shall  1  enjoy  in  relieving  the  heart  of  distress?  In 
distributing  bread  to  the  hungry,  clothes  to  the  na- 
ked, and  consolation  to  the  broken-hearted?  I  had 
already,  in  imagination,  distributed  such  benefits 
through  the  land,  as  not  to  leave  a  poor  person  to 
inhabit  his  poverty.  I  beheld  myself  at  the  head  of 
a  people,  distributing  joy  and  gladness.  I  saw  the 
brow  unclouded  with  care.  Hilarity  and  vivacity 
were  in  the  countenances  of  all ;  an  index  of  peace 
and  quiet  within.  Hail,  happy  people!  said  I, 
where  no  want  is  known  to  thee,  where  no  anxious 
care  corrodes  the  breast. 

These  were,  sir,  the  fond  images  which  I. had  pic- 
tured in  my  imagination.  I  was  at  this  time,  in  a 
state  of  real  delirium  ;  but  it  was  a  delirium  of  joy; 
a  state  of  happiness  which  I  believe  none  can  have 
a  just  idea  of;  for  I  expect  none  ever  allowed  their 
imagination  so  far  to  get  the  start  of  their  judgement; 
and  therefore,  when  I  awoke  from  my  delirium,  to 
a  sense  of  my  real  situation,  and  saw  that  in  the 
room  of  distributing  wealth  to  others,  I  had  but 
barely  the  necessaries  of  life  for  myself,  and  that  the 
supply  for  those  necessaries  was  on  a  very  precari- 
ous footing,  I  awoke  to  distress,  anguish,  mortifica- 
tion, and  chagrin.  My  feelings  were  shocked 
beyond  discription,  with  this  sudden  reverse  ot 
fortune ! 

I  believe  that  the  disappointment  would  not  have 
oeen  greater,  or  more  keenly  felt,  had  I  in  reality 
oeen  in  possession  of  all  the  enjoyments  which  I 
lad  so  ingeniously  pictured  to  my  view,  and  from 
that  state,  had  been  reduced  on  a  sudden,  to  poverty 
as  great  as  what  in  reality  now  existed.  My  friein/. 
Lysander  and  his  wife  saw  the  working  of  my  mind. 
They  had  passed  through  the  same  scenes  them- 
seives.  They  tried  to  console  my  feelings.  They 
discoursed  upon  the  uncertain  events  of  this  world 
)ikc  philosophers.  They  adverted  to  the  disappoint- 
ments which  all  meet  with  daily :  to  tiidt    fortitude 
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which  we  ought  to  exercise  under  every  trial,  so  as 
to  rise  above  disappointment,  rather  than  to  have 
disappointment  rise  above  us.  That  riches  and 
poverty  were  nothing  but  imaginary  beings,  created 
by  our  own  fancy,  by  comparing  one  situation  with 
another,  and  thereby  giving  a  name  to  each:  to  the 
calls  of  nature,  as  being  very  simple,  and  easily 
supplied,  if  we  would  rest  contented  with  that  sup- 
ply ;  and  that  every  thing  beyond  tended  to  ren- 
der us  uneasy,  rather  than  to  contribute  to  our  hap- 
piness. 

How  easy  it  is  for  man  to  give  the  most  salutary 
advice  to  his  fellow.  In  reasoning  upon  a  system 
in  theory,  many  will  discover  a  depth  of  wisdom 
beyond  our  .expectations ;  yet,  when  they  attempt 
to  reduce  this  advice,  founded  in  theory,  into  prac- 
tice, how  great  the  contrast !  The  feelings  of  the 
human  heart,  the  weaknesses  of  nature,  and  the 
errors  of  judgment,  all  set  themselves  in  array 
against  us,  when  we  attempt  to  listen  to  the  dictates 
of  wisdom  in  our  practice. 

Happy  would  it  have  been  for  Lysander  and 
family,  yea,  thrice  happy  would  it  have  been  for 
me,  had  we  attended  in  our  practice  to  those  lessons 
of  reason:  but  alas!  the  mania  of  wealth  had  taken 
strong  possession  of  our  minds,  and  we  listened 
with  eagerness  to  her  calls.  This  soon  reduced  me 
to  a  state  of  wretchedness  far  beyond  the  power  of 
language  to  describe.  But,  sir,  as  your  messenger 
is  in  waiting,  I  will  end  this  letter,  concluding  that 
the  God  of  night  will  cast  his  sable  mantle  over 
your  mind  before  you  read  this  chapter:  I  am  as 
always,  &c. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 


"  I  see  the  circling  hunts  of  noisy  men, 

"  Burst  Law's  enclosure,  leap  the  mounds  of  right, 

"  Pursuing,  and  pursued,  each  other's  prey  ; 

"  As  wolves,  for  rapine;  as  the  fox,  for  wiles  ; 

"  Till  Death,  that  mighty  hunter,  earths  them  all." 

In  order  to  give  me  some  consolation  for  the  disap- 
pointment which  1  had  suffered,  Lysander  told  me 
he  had  a  plan  in  agitation  which  would  operate 
nearly  as  well  as  we  expected  the  other  would  have 
done.  "  Glazier  Wheeler,"  said  he,  "is  a  man 
who  can  be  depended  on  for  his  honesty  to  those  for 
whom  he  undertakes  to  work,  and  he  can  make  one 
silver  dollar  into  three  counterfeits,  which  will  pass 
as  well  as  any.  And  it  will  be  in  our  power  to 
prosecute  our  intended  expedition  to  the  Isle  of  Sa- 
ble upon  this  scheme,  with  nearly  as  great  profit  as 
we  expected  from  transmuting  metals.  We  shall 
not  be  with  the  old  man  a  great  while,  before  we 
shall  be  able  to  work  at  that  business  as  well  as  he  , 
and  should  we  find  it  necessary,  can  hire  a  number 
of  hands,  and  drive  the  business,  at  this  place  to  a 
great  extent  ;  as  we  shall  be  retired  from  the  obser- 
vations of  the  world,  and  can  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness without  molestation. 

My  answer  to  Lysander  was  to  this  purport. — 
"  You  are  sensible  that  counterfeiting  the  coin  of 
any  country  is  contrary,  not  only  to  the  laws  of  that 
country,  but  likewise  to  the  laws  of  our  own  minds, 
having  implicitly  engaged  to  observe  and  protect 
those  laws,  when  we  once  take  advantage  of  their 
efficacy  to  protect  us  in  the  enjoyment  of  our  rights 
and  privileges  ;  therefore,  should  the  business  suc- 
ceed according  to  our  most  sanguine  wishes,  and 
the  coin  pass  to  the  end  of  time  as  standard  silver, 
yet  we  should  as  really  violate  the  simple  princi- 
ples of  justice,  as  though  we  should  be  detected  in 
passing  coin  so  base  as  to  serve  only   a  temporary 
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purpose,  and  die  in  the  hands  of  an   innocent  per- 
son.   Tne  transgression  would  be  as  absolute,  should 
it  never  transpire  to  the  world,  or  be  attended  with 
any  personal   injury,  as   though  it   should   be   pro- 
claimed to  the  universe  ;  therefore,  this  reason  alone 
would  be  sufficient  to  deter  me  from  wishing  such  a 
thing  to  take  place.     Another  very  powerful  reason 
is,  the  danger  we  run   in  prosecuting  such  a  matter, 
and  the  ruin  which  would   inevitably   follow  a   de- 
tection.    Glazier  Wheeler  it  appears,   has  followed 
this  business  for  fifty  years  constantly  ;  yet  he  nev- 
er could  bring  his  art  to  such   perfection  as   to  have 
his  money   pass   undetected.     How   often   has   he 
been   confined,   pilloried,   cropt  and  whipt   for  this 
business?  How  many  have   been    involved   in  this 
same  difficulty,   who   embarked   in   this  dangerous 
voyage   with  him.'    How   then   can  we   expect   to 
share  a  better  fate  ?  And  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quence of  a  ^detection?  The   property   which   you 
now  possess  would  be   swept  away  ;  your  children 
would  cry  in  vain  forbread;  your  reputation,  which 
you  now  hold  so  dear,  would  be   lost  forever  ;  and 
you  would  entail  misery  and   infamy  on  your  pos- 
terity.    You  must  then  be  separated  from  your  com- 
panion, from  your  children,  from  your  friends  ;  con- 
fined in  a  jail,  a  receptacle  for  the   off-scourings  of 
nature  ;    treated   with   contempt ;  injured    without 
pity  ;  made  the  scoff  and  jeer  of  fools.     This,  sir, 
is  a  scene  for  a  mind  of  sensibility." 

The  wife  of  Lysander  heard  this  discourse  with 
tlie  utmost  attention.  Her  countenance  was  a 
strong  index  to  the  feelings  of  her  mind.  Her  col- 
or went  and  came.  She  now  grew  pale  with  ap- 
prehension, and  now  her  cheeks  reddened  with  the 
flush  of  desire,  to  prevent  her  beloved  husband  from 
rushing  into  dangers  so  desperate.  She  remonstra- 
ted. She  expostulated.  She  entreated.  But  all  to 
no  purpose.  Lysander  was  fixed,  and  nothing  was 
able  to  remove  his  resolution.  He  turned  to  his 
wife  with  a  look  of  that  ineffable  sweetness  which 
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overpowers  the  mind,  and  said,  "My  dear,  I  wish 
very  much  to  see  you  in  possession  of  a  coach, 
which  I  shall  send  you  in  a  few  months." 

"  As  to  the  objections  which  you  offer,  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs," said  Lysander,  "I  will  endeavor  to  answer 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  you  full  satisfaction 
qn  that  subject.  If  mankind  had  no  disposition  to 
infringe  upon  the  rights  of  each  other,  there  would  be 
no  need  of  law  ;  and  the  whole  nature,  design  and 
spirit  of  law  is  to  protect  each  other  from  injury  ; 
and  where  no  injury  is  intended,  nor  in  fact  done, 
the  whole  essence  of  law  is  attended  to.  I  know 
the  law  speaks  in  general  terms,  because  it  cannot 
descend  to  particulars,  there  being  such  an  infinity, 
as  to  put  it  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  compre- 
hend the  whole  in  a  system ;  therefore,  general 
principles  must  direct  us  in  our  interpretation  cf 
law.  We  ought  in  our  conduct,  to  act  as  men  pos- 
sessing reason  sufficient  to  direct  us  under  the  vari- 
ous occurrences  of  life,  so  as  to  vary  our  conduct 
according  as  circumstances  shall  point  out,  keeping 
in  view,  and  practising  upon  the  spirit  of  law, and 
when  we  attend  to  this,  we  cannot  be  said  in  reality, 
to  transgress  the  laws  of  the  land,  nor  indeed  the 
laws  of  our  minds,  because  we  in  fact  do  fulfil  our 
compact  with  society,  viz.  protect  each  other  from 
injury. 

"  From  what  I  have  observed,  I  believe  you  will 
readily  agree  with  me,  that  I  am  right  in  prosecuting 
my  present  plan,  if  I  can  make  it  evident,  that  no 
danger  of  injury  will  arise  to  any  one  from  it,  and 
that  by  it,  many  will  be  made  better.  Money,  of 
itself,  is  of  no  consequence,  only  as  we,  by  mutual 
agreement,  annex  to  it  a  nominal  value,  as  the  rep- 
resentation of  property.  Any  thing  else  might 
answer  the  same  purpose,  equally  with  silver  and 
gold,  should  mankind  only  agree  to  consider  it  as 
such,  and  carry  that  agreement  into  execution  in 
their  dealings  with  each  other.  We  find  this  veri- 
fied in  fact,  by  those   bills  of  credit   which   are   in 
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circulation  through  the  world.  Those  bills,  simply, 
are  good  for  nothing  ;  but  the  moment  mankind 
agree  to  put  a  value  on  them,  as  representing  prop- 
erty, they  become  of  as  great  consequence  as  silver 
and  gold,  and  no  one  is  injured  by  receiving  a  small 
insignificant  piece  of  paper  for  an  hundred  bushels 
of  wheat,  when  mankind  stamp  that  value  upon  it, 
by  agreeing  to  receive  it  for  that  amount.  There- 
fore, we  find  the  only  thing  necessary  to  make  a 
matter  valuable,  is  to  induce  the  world  to  deem  it 
so ;  and  let  that  esteem  be  raised  by  any  means 
wiiatever,  yet  the  value  is  the  same,  and  no  one 
becomes  injured  by  receiving  it  at  the  valuation. 
Hence,  we  find  the  world  putting  an  enormous  value 
upon  certain  stones,  which  intrinsically  are  of  no 
use  ;  as  for  instance,  the  diamond,  the  carbuncle,  &c. 
These  stones  cannot  be  made  use  of  in  any  pursuit 
of  life.  They  will  not  serve  for  food,  for  raiment, 
or  for  any  instrument  of  any  kind  whatever ;  there- 
fore, of  what  real  use  can  they  be?  Their  scarcity, 
and  certain  peculiarites,  have  induced  mankind  to 
esteem  them  ;  and  this  esteem  stamps  a  value  upon 
them,  so  that  they  pass  from  one  to  another  as  the 
representation  of  property  ;  hence,  the  holders  of 
them  always  have  a  valuable  possession,  and  proba- 
bly always  will  have,  which  they  at  any  time  can 
exchange  for  property  of  more  immediate  conse- 
quence to  their  support.  Had  I  the  art  of  making 
diamonds,  do  you  suppose  I  should  transgress  the 
laws  of  equity  in  putting  that  art  into  practice?  ex- 
cept 1  should  rill  the  world  with  them,  so  as  to  destroy 
their  scarcity,  and  hence  depreciate  their  value  in 
the  hands  of  others.  To  put  this  art  into  practice,  so 
as  to  enrich  myself,  and  not  destroy  that  due  propor- 
tion between  representative  property  and  real  prop- 
erty, is  doing  myself  a  favor,  and  injuring  none. 
Gold  and  silver  are  made  use  of  for  convenience,  to 
transact  our  business  of  barter  and  exchange  with 
each  other,  as  the  representation  of  property,  it  be- 
ing less  cumbersome,  and  more  easy  to  communicate 
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from  one  to  another,  than  real  property  of  any 
kind  ;  hence,  when  there  is  a  due  proportion  of  rep- 
resentative property,  business  can  be  transacted  to 
the  greatest  advantage,  and  with  the  greatest  ease. 
And  when  the  public  experience  a  scarcity  or  re- 
dundancy, they  of  course  suffer  an  inconveniency  ; 
therefore,  that  person  who  contributes  his  mite  to 
keep  the  balance  between  those  two  species  of 
property  just  poised,  is  a  blessing  to  himself  and  to 
the  community  of  which  he  is  a  member.  That  an 
undue  scarcity  of  cash  now  prevails,  is  a  truth 
too  obvious  for  me  to  attempt  to  prove.  Your  own 
observation  will  convince  you  of  it.  Hence,  who- 
ever contributes,  really  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
cash,  does  not  only  himself,  but  likewise  the  com- 
munity an  essential  benefit.  And,  that  this  can  be 
done,  in  the  pursuit  which  I  have  undertaken,  and 
without  endangering  the  safety  of  any  one,  1  will 
convince  you  by  ocular  demonstration." 

He  then  presented  me  with  a  bag  of  dollars, 
which  he  said  were  made  by  Glazier  Wheeler.  I 
poured  them  all  out ;  I  examined  them  with  care, 
as  I  then  thought ;  I  compared  them  with  other  dol- 
lars, which  were  good.  1  could  discover  no  differ 
ence. 

His  arguments  now  stood  all  plain  before  me  , 
they  were  collected  in  a  line ;  and  what  do  you 
think  was  the  consequence?  1  blush  to  tell  you  the 
truth  ! — I  feel  ashamed  of  my  own  weakness  ! — My 
great. want  of  solid  judgment  at  that  time,  almost 
persuades  me  to  hide  the  relation  of  this  fact. 
These  arguments  convinced  me,  unfounded  as  they 
were. 

Lysander  told  me  his  intentions  were  to  pay  strict 
attention  to  the  business,  and  did  not  doubt  his  fi- 
nally rising  himself  and  family  to  a  state  of  the 
greatest  affluence.  He  had  already  obtained  a  suf- 
ficiency to  answer  present  purposes.  He  should 
soon  obtain  much  more.  The  business  was  at  a 
stand,  just  at  present,  for  want  of  drugs  proper  for 
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carrying  it  forward.  He  intended  soon  to  go  to 
Springfield,  where  he  should  obtain  whatever 
he  wanted  for  such  a  purpose. 

Lysander  had  not  yet  passed,  or  attempted  to 
pass,  any  of  his  money.  As  1  expected  to  leave 
his  house  the  next  night,  on  my  route  to  Danbury,  and 
to  pass  through  Springfield  in  my  way,  he  agreed 
to  set  out  with  me,  and  go  his  route  in  my  company. 
His  wife  had  ever  felt  dissatisfied  about  this  busi- 
ness ;  being  easily  alarmed  with  the  least  appear- 
ance of  danger,  towards  one  in  whom  her  happiness 
was  so  essentially  embraced  ;  but  when  I  drew  the 
dreadful  picture  of  a  deteetion,  she  grew  almost 
frantic  with  fear";  and  when  she  saw  that  no  en- 
treaties would  prevail  over  his  determination,  she 
embraced  the  first  opportunity  of  conversing  with 
me  alone  ;  and  besought  me  in  those  moving  terms 
which  would  have  melted  a  savage,  to  use  my  influ- 
ence to  prevent  him  from  prosecuting  his  present 
undertaking. 

Her  grief  spoke  more  powerfully  for  her,  than 
all  the  oratory  of  a  Burke.  I  could  not  resist  her 
importunity.  The  language  of  her  countenance 
and  actions  were  irresistible.  When  Lysander 
came  into  our  company,  I  began  the  attack  in  the 
most  vulnerable  part  of  his  fortress.  1  endeavored 
to  set  the  distress  of  his  wife  in  its  true  light  be- 
fore him.  I  recapitulated  his  own  arguments,  which 
he  had  before  used,  in  order  to  induce  me,  "to  be 
contented  with  a  bare  competency."  I  repeated 
to  him  emphatically  the  words  of  Young,  in  his 
"Night  Thoughts." 

"  Why  a'l  this  toil  for  triumphs  of  an  hour'? 

"  What  tho'  we  wude  in  wealth,  or  soar  in  fame, 

"  Earth's  highest  station  ends  in  "Here  he  lies." 

1  told  him  I  knew  perfectly  well  his  sincere  affec- 
tions for  his  wife,  and  his  ambition  of  seeing  her  be- 
come possessed  of  an  equipage,  &c.  But  be- 
lieve me    sir,  not   all  the  pomp  and  splendor  of 
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riches  will  repay  her  for  the  pain  and  anxiety  she 
will  endure  on  your  account,  for  the  space  of  one 
day,  when  you  have  absolutely  launched  into  this 
dangerous  ocean  ;  therefore,  sir,  inasmuch  as  her 
happiness  is  a  leading  motive  in  your  pursuits  in  life, 
you  will  make  a  most  egregrious  blunder  in  youi 
calculations,  even  provided  you  are  ever  so  success- 
ful in  your  undertakings. 

The  feelings  of  Lysander  were  moved.  The 
struggle  in  his  bre:-.st  was  apparent  in  his  counte- 
nance, lie  sat  in  silence  a  while,  then  burst  into  a 
ilood  of  tears,  and  retired  into  another  room.  Not 
many  minutes  had  elapsed  before  lie  returned.  His 
countenance  wore  a  more  settled  aspect.  He  men- 
tioned his  weakness  with  some  confusion.  He  said 
he  was  ashamed  of  being  seen  in  tears,  especially 
on  such  an  occasion,  not  having  resolution  sufficient 
to  withstand  our  united  attacks.  "But,"  said  he, 
"the  business  is  fixed — the  die  is  cast — I  have  pledg- 
ed my  faith — 1  have  given  my  word  to  procure 
those  articles  at  Springfield.  Not  only  myself,  but 
more  than  a  dozen  others,  are  now  waiting  for  me 
to  fulfil  my  engagements.  Shall  I,  of  all  others, 
after  having  agreed  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to 
yield  my  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  this  business, 
now  in  open  violation  of  faith,  retreat  and  leave 
them  in  suspense? 

1  feel  the  emotions  of  gratitude  towards  you,  Mr. 
Burroughs,  for  the  warmth  of  your  feelings  in  my 
concerns  ;  but  this  truth  is  manifest  to  me,  that  the 
enthusiasm  of  your  feelings  as  well  as  my  wife's, 
does  not  givn  you  an  opportunity  of  reasoning  cool- 
ly and  candidly  upon  this  subject.  Enough  has 
been  said.  These  articles  must  be  obtained  ;  and 
no  entreaties  shall  deter  me  from  paying  atten- 
tion to  it." 

What  could  be  done?  what  more  could  be  said? 
Lysander's  wile  1  saw  was  inconsolable.  What 
would  you  have  done,  had  you  been  in  my  situa- 
tion ?  Words  had  now  become  entirely  out  of  the 
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question,  and  only  one  thing  remained  to  be  done  ; 
and  that  I  determined  to  do. 

I  told  Lysander  I  would  take  his  money  ;  go  to 
Springfield,  purchase  all  the  articles,  and  return 
with  tnem  immediately.  With  some  reluctance  he 
consented,  gave  me  twenty  dollars  for  the  business, 
made  out  his  account  of  the  articles  wanted,  and 
directed  me  to  the  apothecary's  shop,  to  whom  I 
must  apply  for  them.  At  night  I  left  them  with  ten 
thousand  blessings  accompanying  me. 

Riding  alone  through  the  dreary  night,  reflection 
would  make  me  a  visit.  The  scenes  through  which 
I  had  passed  had  been  so  rapid,  and  filled  with  the 
emotions  of  sensibility,  to  that  degree,  as  to  leave 
but  little  room  for  reflection. 

„  I  have  now,  said  I,  set  out  to  perform  that  busi- 
ness, which,  two  days  since,  1  do  not  believe  the 
art  of  man  could  have  persuaded  me  to. 

It  is  a  new  undertaking  ;  but  I  believe  not  at- 
tended with  danger  ;  for  the  money  is  executed  so 
well,  as  to  prevent  any  man  from  distinguishing  it 
from  standard  silver  :  at  least  it  looks  as  well  to  me 
as  any  mdney ;  and  I  do  not  see  why  1  cannot  dis- 
tinguish counterfeit  from  true  money,  as  well  as 
others. 

I  think  my  motive  for  this  undertaking  is  founded 
on  the  principles  of  uprightness.  I  think  the  senti- 
ment of  friendship  is  the  uppermost  object  in  this 
undertaking.  Possibly  a  species  of  vanity  might 
have  some  influence  on  my  mind  ;  and  that  I  might 
wish  to  shew  the  wife  of  Lysander  how  ready  I  was 
to  undertake  such  a  desperate  business  to  befriend 
her ;  though,  in  reality,  the  danger  consisted  chiefly 
in  her  own  fancy. 

What  would  be  the  consequence,  should  one 
among  the  ten  thousand  events,  which  daily  occur, 
serve  to  reveal  the  part,  which  I  am  now  about  to 
act?  What  would  be  the  opinion  of  people  concer- 
ning me,  but  of  the  most  disagreeable  kind,  after 
having  passed  the  ordeal  of  Pelhara  reports,  founded 
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on  facts,  which,  to  the  world  at  large,  would  appear 
very  unfavorable?  They  would  undoubtedly  form 
their  opinion  from  ostensible  facts,  that  I  was  dives- 
ted of  honesty,  uprightness  and  integrity.  And 
even  should  1  declare  to  the  world,  that  my  inten- 
tions were  not  against  the  good  of  society,  this  dec- 
laration would  fall  upon  the-  unbelieving  hearts  of  a 
multitude,  prone  to  place  confidence  in  an  evil  re- 
port, and  difficult  in  giving  credit  to  that  which  is 
favorable. 

These  circumstances  would,  moreover,  be  atten- 
ded with  the  following  disagreeable  events,  viz. 
reports  of  my  misfortunes,  or  crimes,  would  spread 
and  probably  be  attend  ;d  with  that  exaggeration, 
of  which  reports  of  that  kind  generally  partake,  and 
reach  my  friends,  connexions  and  enemies  ;  and  of 
misfortunes,  that  which  gives  triumph  to  an  enemy 
is  the  most  keenly  felt.  My  friends  would  mourn, 
my  enemies  would  rejoice. 

A  view  of  these  disagreeable  events,  which  pro- 
bably might  happen,  made  a  very  deep  impression  on 
my  mind.  I  was  almost  ready  to  faint  under  the 
trial,  and  thought  to  relinquish  my  undertaking. 
But  again,  said  I,  should  I  fail  upon  this  first  trial, 
what  a  pitiful  appearance  should  I  make  in  my  own 
eyes?  I  set  out  on  this  expedition  with  an  idea  that 
my  friendship  would  carry  me  any  length.  I  have 
pledged  my  friendship  for  the  performance  of  this 
business  ;  and  shall  this  be  said  of  burroughs,  that 
in  fair  weather  he  was  possessed  with  friendly  senti- 
ments, but  the  moment  the  prospect  became  overcast 
with  clouds,  his  friendship  failed?  How  shall  it  be 
known  whether  I  really  possess  those  sentiments 
of  benevolence,  of  which  I  have  made  such  a 
pompous  display,  otherwise  than  by  standing  the 
trial  in  time  of  adversity?  If  the  feelings  of  Damon 
and  Pythias  were  graduated  upon  that  scale  of  cool 
deliberation,  which  has  appeared  in  my  reasoning 
upon  this  subject,  those  God-like  acts  of  benevo- 
lence  towards  each  other  would  never  have   been 
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recorded  of  them,  which  not  only  made  Dionysius 
stand  in  mute  astonishment,  but  left  a  memento  to 
the  end  of  time,  to  what  an  amazing  height  virtu- 
ous friendship  may  arise. 

Contemplating  upon  matters,  in  this  point  of  view, 
it  gave  me  pain  to  think  that  i  had  even  hesitated 
about  my  performing  the  engagements  which  1  had 
entered  into.  I  felt  a  degree  of  guilt,  which  I  wish- 
ed to  hide  from  my  own  view;  it  produced  a  morti- 
fication which  was  exceedingly  painful;  therefore, 
I  determined  in  my  own  mind,  never  again  to  allow 
myself  to  query  upon  the  propriety  of  my  undertak- 
ing, but  to  pursue  it  with  unremitting  attention, 
till  it  wa«  accomplished. 

About  11  o'clock,  A.  JVJ.  I  arrived  at  Springfield; 
made  application  at  the  shop  where  I  was  directed  ; 
told  the  shop-keeper  my  demands;  and  received 
from  him  the  articles  according  to  the  bill.  1  deliv- 
ered him  his  money  and  departed.  Stepping  into 
the  printing-office,  across  the  way,  to  do  some  busi- 
ness, I  was  there,  in  a  few  minutes  arrested  by  an 
officer  of  justice.  The  business  at  the  apothecary's 
had  made  so  little  impression  on  my  mind,  that  I 
could  not  conceive  what  could  be  the  cause  of  my 
being  arrested,  at  the  time  when  the  officer  made 
me  a  prisoner.  He  informed  me;  and  in  an  instant 
the  whole  view  o.f  my  desperate  situation  opened 
upon  me.  I  was  taken  before  justice  Piricheon,  who 
treated  the  business  with  a  great  degree  of  candor. 
However  a  company  of  attornies,  clerks,  &c.  being 
called  together  by  this  event,  were  very  active  in 
making  observations  against  me,  and  hunting  for 
evidence,  for  fear  I  should  not  be  committed  for  tri- 
al. After  all  circumstances  had  been  attended  to 
with  care,  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  and  the 
justice  was  about  to  give  his  final  decision  on  the 
business,  a  part  of  the  before  mentioned  clerks  cam ) 
into  the  office,  hauling  after  them  a  man,  like  the 
Trojans,  when  they  had  found  the  Greek  Sinon,  vo- 
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ciferating,  uhere  is  a  man  who  knows  him!  here  is 
a  man  who  knows  him  !" 

When  the  stranger  was  introduced,  and  silence 
prevailed,  justice  Fincheon  asked  what  he  knew 
concerning  me?  The  answer  was,  "that  I  was  thelj 
greatest  villain  in  the  world ;  had  come  to  Pelham 
under  a  fictitious  name  ;  had  there  preached,  when 
I  was  unworthy  of  the  business  ;  had  endeavored  to 
kill  a  number  of  men  in  Pelham  ;  had  cheated  them 
out  of  their  money,"  &c. 

This  man  you  will  readily  understand,  was  a 
Pelhamite.  He  rode  post  from  Springfield  to  Pel- 
ham, constantly  once  a  week.  He  felt  all  the  pre- 
judice incident  to  that  people.  He  gave  his  testi- 
mony in  a  very  categorical  manner.  It  was  now 
determined  that  I  must  take  up  my  abode  in 
jail,  and  there  continue  till  the  session  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  when  1  should  take  my  trial  for  pas- 
sing counterfeit  money.  I  was  accordingly  commit- 
ted. And  now  sir,  I  believe  I  have  brought  your 
patience  to  a  very  severe  trial,  by  the  length  of  my 
tedious  narrative  ;  therefore  I  will  leave  the  busi- 
ness here  till  to-morrow  ;  for  I  feel  almost  sick  my- 
self, wLh  ruminating  upon  the  gloomy  scenes  through 
which  I  soon  passed  after  this. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

-"  Love  of  gain 


"  Strikes  like  a  pestilence  from  breast  to  breast; 
"  Riot,  pride,  perfidy,  blew  vapor's  breath; 
"  And  inlminanitv  is  caught  from  man." 


o 


As  the  apothecary  was  the  only  witness  against 
me,  which  could  be  produced  at  Court,  I  entertain- 
ed warm  expectations  of  being  acquitted  on  my  tri 


al. 


In  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  many  inconvenien 
ces  had  been  experienced  from  the  frequent  circula 
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tion  of  counterfeit  money  ;  therefore,  the  Gover- 
nor had  offered  a  reward  of  twenty-five  pounds, 
L.  M.  to  any  person,  who  should  detect  another  in 
making  or  passing  counterfeit  money,  knowing  it  to 
be  such.  Hence,  the  complainant  became  interes- 
ted in  the  issue  on  trial,  and  of  course,  ought  to  be 
excluded  from  giving  his  testimony. 

The  apothecary,  it  is  evident,  would  be  entitled 
to  his  reward  from  Government  the  moment  I  be- 
came convicted  of  the  crime  for  which  I  remained 
confined.  Hence,  I  felt  confident  that  his  testimo- 
ny could  not,  according  to  every  principle  of  jus» 
tice,  and  would  not  be  admitted. 

In  cases  where  not  more  than  one  dollar  is  in  dis- 

{)ute,  this  regulation  is  invariably  and  sacredly  ad- 
lered  to,  viz.  that  no  one  shall  be  admitted  a  wit- 
ness in  a  case  wherein  he  is  mediately  or  immediate- 
ly concerned  ;  and  certainly,  said  I,  where  charac- 
ter, liberty  and  property  are  at  stake,  they  will  not 
dare  to  deviate  from  this  rule  of  impartiality. 

Those  who  would  plead  for  the  propriety  of  the 
apothecary's  being  admitted  a  witness  in  this  cause, 
must  either  deny  this  general  rule,  viz.  "  that  a  man 
interested  in  a  cause,  ought  to  be  excluded  from 
bearing  testimony  in  that  cause,"  or  else  the  being 
entitled  to  twenty-five  pounds,  in  case  of  my  con- 
viction, did  not  make  the  apothecary  interested  in 
the  case. 

Immediately  after  my  confinement,  a  number  of 
speculative  geniuses  resorted  to  me,  expecting  I 
would  turn  evidence  for  the  state,  and  involve  many 
more  in  the  situation  to  which  I  wras  reduced  ;  they 
therefore  were  anxious  to  improve  this  time  of  har- 
vest, and  enrich  themselves  with  the  bounty  of  gov- 
ernment. Hence,  they  offered  me  their  exertions 
in  my  behalf,  and  moreover  half  of  the  reward 
which  should  be  received,  in  case  of  the  conviction 
of  others,  from  government 

Had  these  speculators  known  with  what  contempt 
i  viewed  their    conduct,  they  might  have  saved 

10 
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themselves  considerable  trouble.  To  speculate  in 
human  woe,  and  barely  for  the  sake  of  enriching 
themselves,  reduce  others  to  a  state  of  wretch- 
edness and  misery,  is  an  object  so  detestable 
as  to  excite  horror  in  every  feeling  breast. 
Had  their  real  motive  been  the  good  of  society, 
their  object  would  have  been  laudable  ;  but  it  was 
a  matter  of  public  notoriety,  that  Glazier  Wheeler 
had  wrought  openly  for  months  past  in  New-Salem  ; 
but  these  heroes  took  no  notice  of  him,  until  the 
moment  it  was  known  that  a  reward  was  to  be  ob- 
tained for  prosecuting  money-makers  to  conviction, 
then  all  their  ardor  was  in  action  ;  and  this  too,  for 
the  benefit  of  Government. 

Those  who  applied  to  me,  found  their  expecta- 
tions frustrated  ;  that  I  had  no  design  to  communi- 
cate to  them  any  knowledge  I  possessed  concer- 
ning others  ;  therefore  they  turned  their  course  to 
different  objects  ;  and  determined,  since  I  would 
not  further  their  designs,  that  1  should  suffer  the  ef- 
fects of  popular  prejudice. 

The  printer,  in  Springfield,  inserted  a  paragraph 
in  his  weekly  publication,  not  calculated  to  fix  the 
most  pleasing  idea  upon  the  minds  of  people  through 
the  country,  viz.  That  I  had  been  to  a  clergyman 
under  pretence  of  coming  from  a  mission  among  the 
Indians,  and  being  poorly  clothed,  had  stated  to  the 
clergyman,  that  my  clothes  iiad  been  worn  out  du- 
ring my  continuance  among  them.  That  the  cler- 
gyman had  invited  me  to  preach,  and  in  order  to 
my  appearing  in  character,  offered  me  a  suit  of 
clothes  ;  that  1  had  accepted  the  offer  ;  and  in  or 
der  to  prepare  myself  for  the  exercises  of  the  next 
day,  had  retired  into  his  study,  begging  the  favor  of 
his  watch,  to  know  how  long  1  might  allow  myself 
to  study  previous  to  my  retiring  to  rest.  That  af- 
ter the  clergyman  and  his  family  had  retired  to  rest, 
I  had  silently  left  the  house  ;  carrying  with  me  at 
the  same  time,  watch,  clothes,  &c.  And  leaving 
ihu  Uxt  written  on  paper,  and  folded  as  for  a  scr- 
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inon  ,  ''you  shall  seek  me   early  and   shall  not  find 


me." 


'These  matters  were  all  calculated  to  fix  an  invin- 
cible prejudice  against  me,  in  the  minds  of  those 
people  by  whom  1  must  ultimately  be  tried  ;  and 
consequently  deprived  me  of  that  favor  which  ev- 
ery person  ought  to  have,  upon  a  matter  of  such  in- 
finite consequence  to  his  prosperity  in  life.  I  saw 
these  matters  and  what  would  be  the  probable 
event. 

I  expected  application  would  be  made  to  me,  for 
a  discovery  of  my  confederate,  or  confederates,  at 
the  session  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  and  therefore, 
ought  to  form  some  system  in  my  own  mind,  to 
regulate  my  conduct  upon  such  an  occasion.  I 
thought  either  to  discover  the  person  of  whom  I  re- 
ceived the  money,  and  for  whom  I  had  acted  in  pas- 
sing it,  or  else  I  ought  to  exonerate  him  entirely 
from  criminination,  or  even  suspicion  ;  and  in  or- 
der to  weigh  these  matters  in  the  balance  of  justice, 
it  will  naturally  arise  into  view,  what  is  his  situation 
contrasted  with  my  situation  and  circumstances? 
The  connexions  which  have  existed  between  us,  and 
our  views  and   expectations  under   that  connexion? 

True  it  is,  that  this  act  was  performed  solely  for 
his  advantage,  not  having  my  own  emolument  in 
view,  either  directly  or  indirectly  ;  therefore,  ought 
he  not  to  suffer  the  consequence  of  this  business? 
Moreover  his  character  stands  as  fair  in  this  county, 
as  any  man's  whatever,  and  of  consequence,  he 
would  stand  a  better  chance  on  trial,  in  the  prejudi- 
ces of  people,  than  I  should.  He  is  likewise  a  man 
of  property,  and  can  of  consequence  make  arrange- 
ments for  assistance,  by  counsel  and  friends,  which 
I  cannot  expect ;  and  even  should  he  be  convicted, 
the  exertions  of  government  may  be  more  mild  to- 
wards him,  than  they  would  towards  me  ;  for  judg- 
es are  but  men,  and  are  subject  to  like  passions  and 
prejudices,  with  other  men  ;  and  it  is  not  impossible 
but  that  they  may  feel  the  operation  of  prejudice  in 
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a  trial  respecting  me,  as  well  as  others,  which  I  dai- 
ly see  are  governed  by  it. 

These  were  the  arguments  in  favor  of  my  making 
a  discovery  of  the  person  from  whom  1  had  received 
the  money.  The  arguments  on  the  other  side  were, 
that  Lysander,  it  is  true,  has  a  character,  property, 
&c.  to  lose,  and  which  he  moreover  must  lose,  in  a 
great  measure,  should  he  be  subjected  to  trial.  He 
has  a  family,  a  description  of  which  I  have  already 
given  you,  which  must  share  his  fortune  in  the  world  ; 
therefore  his  ruin  must  bring  ruin  likewise  on  his 
family.  A  wife,  possessed  of  every  tender  feeling, 
must  suffer  more  than  is  possible  for  a  man  to  sutler, 
who  is  calculated  by  nature,  to  endure  the  robust 
toils  of  pain  and  hardship  ;  and  as  she  must  suffer 
with  her  husband,  in  feelings,  at  least,  it  will  be  in- 
volving two  in  misery,  as  great  as  what  I  can  en- 
dure, should  I  reveal  this  business  respecting  Ly- 
sander. 

It  will  likewise  involve  those  who  are  perfectly 
innocent,  in  difficulty,  as  well  as  the  guilty,  viz. 
Lysander's  wife  and  children  ;  therefore,  whether 
will  it  be  better  to  meet  the  impending  storm  alone 
and  unsupported,  or  else  to  exculpate  myself,  by 
throwing  the  same  burthen  upon  six  others,  and  all 
of  them  entirely  innocent,  excepting  one?  More- 
over, why  did  I  undertake  this  business,  unless  it 
was  to  hazard  the  danger  myself,  which  attended 
this  undertaking?  I  am  determined.  The  arguments 
are  more  against  me  than  they  are  forme,  andl  must 
stand  the  power  of  this  storm,  thick  and  fast  gather- 
ing over  my  head. 

Happy  was  it  for  me,  that  I  was  ignorant  at  that 
time  of  the  dreadful  trials  and  miseries  which  1  had 
to  encountei,  before  I  was  released  from  a  state  of 
confinement ;  otherwise,  my  courage  must  have 
sunk  ;  my  resolution  must  have  failed. 

My  blood,  at  this  distant  period  of  time,  runs 
cold,  at  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  those  scenes. 
Since  I  have  been  writing  this  narrative,   necessity 
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has  compelled  me  to  have  recourse  to  minutes,  which 
brought  those  scti*es  into  view,  which  have  been  a 
great  tax  on  my  tranquillity.  1  cannot  now  close 
my  eyes  in  sleep,  without  being  called  to  act  these 
things  over  again  in  imagination.  1  start  from  sleep 
often,  sweating  with  agony  «jf  mind,  under  the 
apprehensions  which  those  images  present  to.  my 
view.* 

My  determination  being  fixed,  I  laid  my  account 
to  conduct  accordingly.  Many  people  visited  me 
daily,  out  of  curiosity,  to  see  a  character  entirely 
new  ;  the  public  being  fully  possessed  with  the 
belief,  that  I  had  absolutely  stolen  a  watch  and 
suit  of  clothes  from  a  clergyman,  and  had  left  him 
the  text  before  mentioned  ;  and  all  I  could  say  or  do, 
had  no  influence  to  make  them  believe  to  the  con- 
trary . 

Some  said  this  clergyman  was  Dr.  Huntington  of 
Coventry,  and  some  said  it  was  Mr.  Trumbull,  of 
North-Haven  ;  but  those  two  gentlemen  denying 
any  such  transaction  towards  them,  said  the  matter 
was  a  fact,  but  who  the  clergyman  was  was  unknown. 
It  appeared  that  the  world  were  determined  not  to 
give  up  any  unfavorable  idea  which  had  once  been 
broached  concerning  me,  let  it  be  ever  so  unfounded 
or  improbable.  Therefore  their  ears  were  open  to 
every  breath  of  slander  which  was  puffed  against 
me.  My  visitants  would  often  look  at  me,  when 
relating  matters  of  fact,  with  an  arch  significance, 
declarative  of  their  knowing  the  bottom  of  the  bu- 
siness, notwithstanding  all  my  plausible  declarations. 
I  do  believe,  if  I  had  set  out  with  warmth,  to  prove 
to  the  world  that  I  was  a  man,  and  not  a  woman, 
that  a  great  number,  from  that  circumstance,  would 
have  been  able  at  once  to  look  through  the  deception 

*  1  hese  observations,  the  writer  of  this  note  has  often  heard 
Burroughs  repeat  with  emotion,  even  since  writing' his  second  vol- 
ume. How  then  is  it  possible  he  could  have  again  plunged  him- 
self headlong,  and  with  his  eyes  open,  into  the  same  gulf  of  mise- 
ry' 

10* 
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which  I  was  endeavoring  to  lay  them  under,  and 
known  for  certainty  that  I  was,  in  reality,  a  woman; 
so  strong  was  the  desire  of  mankind,  at  that  day,  to 
elude  my  deceptions,  which  they  thought  1  was  mas- 
ter of,  to  the  utmost  degree. 

In  this  situation,  you  will  readily  conceive  it 
could  hardly  be  expected  that  I  should  run  clear  of 
a  verdict  against  me,  let  the  proof  be  ever  so  inade- 
quate ;  for  the  wisest  and  most  considerate  of  men 
will  be  influenced  in  their  reasonings  by  those  popu- 
lar clamors,  more  or  less  ;  and  they  cannot  avoid  it, 
so  liable  is  human  nature  to  err  in  the  devious  path 
of  life. 

The  speculators  in  government  bounties  had  now 
taken  Glazier  Wheeler,  who  was  likewise  commit- 
ted for  trial.  This  man  you  will  likely  have  a  curi- 
osity to  be  made  more  minutely  acquainted  with,  as 
he  will  make  somewhat  of  a  figure  in  this  narrative. 
He  was  a  man  tottering  under  the  weight  of  years, 
having  long  since,  to  all  appearance,  been  a  pre- 
sumptive candidate  for  the  grave.  He  was  a  man 
of  small  mental  abilities,  but  patient  and  persever- 
ing in  any  manual  pursuit,  to  admiration.  Credulous 
in  the  extreme,  which  subjected  him  to  the  duplicity 
of  many  who  had  resorted  to  him  for  his  work:  in- 
offensive and  harmless  in  his  manners,  simple  in  his 
external  appearance,  and  weak  in  his  observations 
on  men  and  manners.  He  had  spent  all  his  days  in 
pursuit  of  the  knowledge  of  counterfeiting  silver, 
so  as  to  bear  the  test  of  essays.  He  had  always  been 
unfortunate,  and  always  lived  poor. 

This  was  the  man  concerning  whom  the  world  had 
said  so  much,  and  who  was  to  take  his  trial  at  the 
same  time  with  me.  One  other,  by  tire  name  of 
Jones,  was  likewise  committed,  either  for  counter- 
feiting or  passing  counterfeit  money,  which  1  do  not 
recollect.  Likewise  one  by  the  name  of  Cook  was  in 
confinement,  to  take  his  trial  for  burglary.  These 
were  the  men  who  waited  for  the  approach  of  "the 
court  with  fearful  apprehensions  of  the  event. 
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Many  circumstances  had  taken  place  whilst  1  lay 
confined  here,  which  served  to  give  me  a  pretty  san- 
guine dependance  on  my  own  abilities.  1  had  writ- 
ten a  scrawl  of  ribaldry,  and  intitled  it  "the  Hay- 
Mow  Sermon,"  representing  my  exploits  in  Pelham, 
at  Rutland,  &c.  and  delivered  this  often  to  those 
who  came  to  see  me  as  a  phenomenon.  1  found 
many  applauded  this  as  a  witty  thing,  until  1  finally 
began  to  think  it  so  myself.  The  flattery  of  those 
who  were  willing  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  my 
situation,  by  making  me  at  peace  with  myself,  had 
such  an  operation  on  my  mind,  that  I  seriously  began 
to  think  myself  a  man  of  some  consequence,  and  was 
determined  to  let  this  circumstance  be  fully  known 
at  court,  when  I  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
displaying  all  my  abilities  in  such  a  conspicuous 
manner  as  to  create  admiration  in  the  minds  of  all. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  when  I  was  called  to 
the  bar,  and  my  indictment  read.  The  judges  on 
the  bench,  at  this  time,  if  I  remember  right,  were 
Messrs.  Cushing,  Sargent,  Sumner  and  Dana.  The 
attorney-general  was  Robert  Treat  Paine,  of  whom 
you  have  heard  much  mention  made:  yet,  sir,  as 
this  is  so  extraordinary  a  character  in  the  depart- 
ment of  our  jurisprudence,  1  will  give  it  you  more 
particularly  in  this  narration.     ******* 


In  the  indictment,  I  was  charged  with  passing  two 
pieces  of  base  metal,  the  counterfeit  of  Spanish 
milled  dollars,  knowing  them  to  be  such,  &c.  To 
the  indictment  I  pleaded  not  guilty.    I  had  no  counsel 

*  Mr.  Editor — As  Judge  Paine  sustains  a  station  of  importance 
in  die  judicial  department  in  Massachusetts,  I  wish  to  cast  a  veil 
of  candor  over  his  foibles,  and  suppress  whatever  may  tend  to  in- 
jure 'iim  in  the  minds  of  the  public,  in  this  narrative,  which  was 
given  to  a  friend  ;  it  being  essentially  necessary  to  support  a  due 
degree  of  respect  towards  those  who  remain  in  offices  of  eminence 
iu  order  to  enable  them  to  execute  their  duty  to  the  benefit  ">f  soci- 
Rty. 
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at  this  time,  owing  to  the  following  reason,  viz. 
When  I  was  first  committed  to  confinement,  I  ex- 
pected to  be  in  want  of  more  money  than  what  I 
had  on  hand,  for  expenses  in  jail,  attorney's  fees  at 
trial,  &C.  Therefore,  sold  my  horse,  saddle  and 
bridle,  and  had  a  promise  of  the  money  in  ten  days, 
but  to  iv v  no  small  disappointment,  have  not  re- 
ceived my  pay  to  this  day  :  of  course  at  the  time 
of  trial,  was  entirely  destitute  of  money. 

Being  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  practice  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  bar  at  that  time,  I  had  embra- 
ced the  opinion  that  they  never  would  attend  to  the 
application  of  any,  without  an  advanced  fee.  This 
idea  1  afterwards  found  to  be  entirely  groundless. 
Under  this  apprehension,  I  applied  for  no  help, 
Laving  no  money  to  remunerate  a  counsellor  for  his 
assistance.  This  being  the  case,  I  stood  alone  in 
the  business,  which  communicated  an  idea  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  bar,  that  a  confidence  in  my  own 
abilities  induced  me  to  look  with  indifference  upon 
their  assistance.  This,  of  consequence,  did  not 
serve  to  ingratiate  myself  into  their  favor.  This 
was  not  all.  In  my  address  to  the  jury  I  llung  out 
some  hard  expressions  against  them,  owing  to  my 
mistaken  idea  of  their  venal  practice  ;  all  which 
served  to  create  myself  enemies,  without  the  least 
apparent  advantage  arising  from  it. 

I  have  often  thought  that  a  retrospective  view  of 
a  thousand  foolish  calculations  which  people  make 
in  the  days  of  youthful  inexperience,  and  the 
thoughtless,  unmeaning  impetuosity,  with  which. 
they  pursue  these  objects  of  calculation,  would 
serve  greatly  to  lessen  the  resentment  which  the 
wiser  part  of  mankind  often  feel  towards  them. 

After  1  had  plead  to  the  indictment,  the  attorney- 
general  arose  and  opened  the  cause  to  the  jury,  sta- 
tin.; in  the  course  of  his  observations,  that  1  had 
been  a  most  abandoned  character,  leading  a  life  o( 
iniquity  from  the  beginning  ;  that  I  had  been  a 
counterfeiter   not  only  of  the   coin  of  the  country, 
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but  had  also  counterfeited  a  name,  a  character,  a  cal- 
ling,all  which  seemed  to  communicate  this  idea  to  the 
world,  that  I  had  given  a  loose  to  the  practice  ol"  ev- 
ery enormity  ;  that  my  wickedness  had  at  length 
found  me  out ;  and  that  1  should  now  sutler  a  pun- 
ishment due  to  my  long  course  of  crimes. 

After  he  had  closed,  he  proceeded  to  call  on  his 
evidences.  When  the  apothecary  came  on  to  the 
stand,  I  objected  to  the  court  against  his  being  ad- 
mitted, being  a  person  interested  in  the  busini 
After  hearing  the  arguments  pro.  and  con.  the  bench 
took  the  matter  under  consideration,  and  detennin- 
ed  that  his  evidence  might  be  taken  ;  giving  for 
reason,  that  it  had  before  been  determined  :  and 
that  the  reward  which  government  had  offered, 
would  militate  against  the  conviction  of  crimes  of 
that  nature,  rather  than  promote  it,  if  the  complain- 
ant should  be  excluded  from  giving  testimony. 

As  soon  as  this  determination  of  the  court  was  de- 
clared, I  pretty  much  gave  up  the  idea  of  being  ac- 
quitted. However,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  make 
the  last  defence  I  was  able  to  ;  therefore,  after  the 
witnesses  were  examined,  1  began  my  address  to 
the  jury,  and  in  the  course  of  my  observations,  took 
notice  of  the  remarks  of  the  attorney-general  ;  that 
he  had  contrary  to  every  principle  of  law  and  justice 
asserted  facts  in  open  court,  apparently  with  a  wick- 
ed design,  to  fix  a  prejudice  in  their  minds,  in  order 
to  prevent  my  trial  being  impartial,  not  even  at- 
tempting to  produce  evidence  to  support  the  base 
assertions  which  he  had  made. 

1  continued  still  further  :  I  am  astonished,  said  I, 
to  see  all  justice  and  virtue  lied  from  the  bench. 
That  those  characters  whom  we  are  taught  to  re- 
vere, on  account  of  their  eminent  station,  should  so 
far  debase  their  own  importance,  as  to  remain  in  si- 
lence, when  the  most  flagrant  violations  of  all  rules 
of  order  are  perpetrated  before  them  in  open  court; 
therefore,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  turn  to  you  as 
the  only  support,  which  now  may  be  depended  on, 
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for  the  enjoyment  of  our  just  rights  and  privileges. 

And  now  sir,  what  do  you  think  of  this  rant?  1 
know  what  vou  will  say,  viz.  that  it  is  the  ebulition 
of  a  mad,  hair-brained  fellow.  My  feelings,  it  is 
true,  were  wounded  by  the  observations  of  the  at- 
torney-general, and  I  verily  expected  to  punish  all 
those  whom  I  thought  to  blame  in  the  business;  but 
how  weak  was  my  reasoning  upon  such  a  subject  ! 
How  mad  the  part  which  1  acted!  I  soon  found  to 
.my  cost,  that  in  the  room  of  punishing  others,  I  was 
irritating  that  power  in  whose  grasp  1  was  embra- 
ced. 

I  continued  my  remarks  to  the  jury,  upon  the  ev- 
idence which  had  been  exhibited  against  mo,  with 
as  much  argument  as  the  case  would  admit  of.  The 
attorney-general  answered  my  remarks,  and  the 
judges  summed  up  the  evidence,  and  stated  the  bu- 
siness to  the  jury  not  in  a  very  impartial  manner. 
The  jury  retired,  and  in  about  one  hour  returned 
With  the  verdict  of  GUILTY  » 

The  sentence  was  soon  pronounced,  which  was 
to  this  effect,  viz.  that  I  should  stand  one  hour  in 
the  pillory,  and  remain  three  years  confined  to  the 
house  of  correction,  without  the  corporeal  punish- 
ment which  generally  is  inflicted  on  those  who  are 
sentenced  to  said  house.  Glazier  Wheeler's  sen- 
tence was  the  same,  excepting  an  addition  of  twen- 
ty stripes,  and  to  be  cropt.  Jones  was  sentenced 
for  two  years  to  the  house  of  correction,  and  twen- 
ty stripes.  Cook,  for  burglary,  was  sentenced  to 
two  years  to  the  house  of  correction,  an  hour  in  the 
pillory,  and  ten  stripes. 

1  was  remanded  to  jail,  there  to  contemplate  the 
gloomy  prospect  before  me,  of  spending  three 
years  in  a  state  of  close  confinement.  I  expected 
this  state  of  imprisonment  would  be  in  the  common 
jail  of  the  county,  there  being  no  other  house  of  ^ 
correction  provided.  Here  the  horrors  of  my  situ- 
ation began  to  open  to  my  view  !  1  saw  an  eterni- 
ty in  miniature  before  me,  consisting  of  one  contin- 
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ucd  scene  of  gloomy  horrors.  Shut  from  the  en- 
joyment of  society,  from  performing  a  part  among 
the  rest  of  my  fellow  mortals,  to  make  some  estab- 
lishment for  myself,  in  this  state  of  dependance  ; 
and  from  tasting  the  sweets  of  liberty,  for  which  we 
had  so  lately  fought  and  bled. 

How  is  this  said  1  to  myself,  that  a  country  which 
has  stood  the  foremost  in  asserting  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty, that  those  who  have  tasted  the  bitter  cup  of 
.slavery,  and  have  known  from  hence  the  value  of 
liberty,  should  so  soon  after  obtaining  that  blessing 
themselves,  deprive  others  of  it?  1  know  that  it  will 
be  said,  that  for  my  (rimes  1  am  deprived  of  liberty, 
which  is  according  to  every  dictate  of  justice ; 
whereas  America  was  only  struggling  for  her  natur- 
al rights,  when  exercising  the  principles  of  virtue. 

I  have  no  idea  of  calling  in  question  the  justice 
of  the  American  cause,  but  only  advert  to  the  situ- 
ation and  feelings  of  the  people  in  this  state,  to 
shew  that  they  feelingly  knew  the  value  of  Liberty  ; 
and  therefore,  it  appears  more  strange  that  they 
should  wantonly  trille  with  this  valuable  treasure 
It  has  been  abundantly  said  by  the  leading  men  in 
this  state,  that  life  without  liberty  is  not  worth  the 
possessing.  This  was  abundantly  urged  to  the  peo- 
ple in  the  time  of  war  ;  and  it  was  urged  with  great 
truth  and  propriety  ;  therefore  that  the  same  char- 
acters upon  a  revision  of  the  criminal  code,  with  a 
pretence  of  mollifying  those  laws  which  were  san- 
guinary and  cruel,  should  substitute  slavery  fox 
death,  is  to  me  conduct,  truly  enigmatical. 

As  this  narrative  will  not  admit  of  entering  into  a 
political  disquisition  of  the  subject,  1  shall  content 
myself  with  barely  stating  facts,  which  have  abun- 
dantly come  to  my  knowledge,  from  seeing  the  op- 
eration of  this  system  of  servitude  upon  men. 
These  facts  I  shall  relate  from  time  to  time,  as  they 
naturally  connect  with  the  narrative  ;  and  I  pre- 
sume, sir,  you  will  think  with  me,  that  political  rea- 
soning strongly  marked  this  legislative  act. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

"  Deluge  and  conflagration,  dreadful  powers  ! 

"Prime  ministers  of  vengeance  !  chain'd  in  cave* ! 

"  Distinct,  apart  the  giant  furies  roar; 

"  Apart;  or  such  their  liorrid  rage  for  gain, 

<k  In  mutual  conflict  would  they  rise  and  wage 

"  Eternal  war,  till  one  was  quite  devoured." 


TtiE  evening  after  my  sentence,  the  prisoners  in 
the  room  adjoining  were  endeavoring  to  make  their 
escape.  Their  attempt  was  overheard  by  the  jailor, 
who  came  into  the  room  where  I  was,  about  twelve 
o'clock  at  night,  with  the  high  sheriff,  who  with  his 
drawn  sword,  threatened  to  put  me  to  instant  death 
for  making  the  attempt  to  break  jail.  The  cold  con- 
tempt with  which  1  treated  his  threats  stung  him  to 
the  quick  ;  he  lowered  on  me  with  an  eye  of  ma- 
lignancy. He  cried  "ah  ha  !  Burroughs,  you  are  in 
my  power,  and  Til  make  you  know  it  before  I  have 
done  with  you."  He  by  this  time  had  learned  his 
mistake,  by  hearing  the  prisoners  in  the  other  room 
crawling  out  of  the  hole  which  they  had  made. 
This  circumstance  serves  to  show  the  prejudice 
which  the  high  sheriff'  had  conceived  against  me,  by 
his  concluding,  without  the  least  evidence,  that  1 
was  making  an  attempt  to  break  jail ;  however  this 
I  found  was  a  pretty  general  opinion  among  people 
at  this  time,  that  I  must  be  conversant  in  every  spe- 
cies of  outrage  which  was  going  forward,  and  con- 
sequently, when  any  tiling  of  that  nature  wa« 
known  to  be  on  foot,  they  were  very  confident  of 
my  being  interested  in  it. 

It  was  thought  that  the  jail  in  Springfield  was  insuf- 
ficient to  hold  me  securely,  and  therefore  concluded 
to  remove  me  to  the  jail  in  Northampton,  another 
half-shire  town  in  this  county  ;  they  accordingly 
put  this  determination  in  execution,  removing  all 
the  prisoners  at  the  same  time.  I  was  confined  with 
a  large  chain   around  my   legs,  secured  in  the   most 
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critical  manner,  and  then  bound  fast  to  the  waggon 
in  which  I  was  transported,  it  being  twenty  miles 
between  the  two  places.  In  this  situation,  carried 
through  the  country  as  a  spectacle  to  the  inhabitants, 
I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  to  you  my  feelings, 
because  I  know  the  attempt  will  be  in  vain.  There 
is  a  language  of  the  heart  which  we  cannot  express, 
it  so  far  exceeds  the  descriptive  powers  of  speecli  ; 
yet,  by  comparing  our  own  feelings  in  different  sit- 
uations, we  may  give  the  nearest  guess  what  our  fee- 
lings would  be  under  other  circumstances  ;  and 
hence  by  this  rule  only,  can  you  judge  of  my  sen- 
sations upon  this  voyage  to  Northampton. 

It  was  on  Sunday  when  we  were  carried  through 
the  country,  on  our  journey  to  Northampton  ;  and 
in  the  room  of  attending  the  usual  solemnities  of  the 
day,  people  throngedthe  roadstosee  this  procession. 
When  we  passed,  the  people  would  inquire  with 
eagerness,  who  was  the  minister,  being  known  mere 
by  that  appellation  than  I  was  by  my  own  name. 
When  the  minister  was  pointed  out  to  them,  some 
would  shout  with  joy,  considering  that  I  was  now 
detected,  notwithstanding  that  amazing  fund  of 
subtilty  which  I  could  use  when  I  had  occasion. 
Their  ideas  of  their  own  judiciary  became  highly 
exalted  in  their  opinion  ;  for,  said  they,  "  this  man 
has  been  all  over  the  world,  playing  pranks  in  all 
countries,  but  could  never  be  brought  to  justice, 
owing  to  his  amazing'subtilty,  until  he  came  among 
us,  and  we  have  shewed  him  what  is  what:  he  finds 
by  this  time,  that  we  are  not  such  fools*  as  he  thought 
for."  Some  examined  my  looks  with  great  attention, 
.to  see  if  they  could  distinguish  where  that  depth  of 
knowledge  lay  which  had  set  the  world  in  uproar. 
Some  few  dropped  the  sympathetic  tear  over  our 
wretched  state,  apparently  sensible  that  we  belonged 
to  the  same  human  family  with  themselves,  and  were 
capable  of  suffering  equally  with  others. 

About  sunset  we   arrived   at   Northampton,   and 
were  consigned  to  the  abodes  of  misery.     The  pon- 
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derous  doors  growled  on  their  reluctant  hinges  ! 
The  rattling  of  bolts,  bars  and  locks,  reverberating 
through  the  hollow  apartments  of  this  dreary  abode, 
made  such  an  impression  on  my  mind,  that  with 
difficulty  I  supported  myself  under  this  situation. 
The  appearance  of  the  Cerberus  of  these  infernal 
abodes  was  equal  to  every  poetic  description  of  the 
Janitor  of  hell.  Hail,  ye  infernal  powers!  said  I, 
who  inhabit  these  regions;  assemble  your  forces, 
gather  your  strength,  and  keep  high  carnival  to-day, 
in  consideration  of  those  victims  which  have  now 
fallen  a  sacrifice  at  your  shrine. 

I  was  confined  in  a  room  on  the  ground  floor 
alone,  and  shut  out  from  the  possibility  of  seeing 
any  company.  This  was  a  situation  which  left  me 
to  the  corroding  pangs  of  thought.  However,  these 
thoughts  were,  in  the  end,  calculated  to  fortify  me 
against  impending  troubles.  I  icrlected  on  my 
imprudence  at  the  time  of  trial;  on  the  desperate 
voyage  I  had  undertaken  for  the  sake  of  befriending 
others;  on  the  consummate  folly  in  our  plans  for 
wealth;  and  upon  the  three  years'  siege  I  must  now 
undertake  against  the  walls  of  a  prison.  But,  said  I, 
what  docs  it  signify  to  complain?  The  die  is  cast; 
my  fate  is  fixed;  and  at  the  close  of  three  years, 
what  will  it  matter,  whether  I  have  lived  in  affluence, 
or  been  confined  in  a  dungeon?  Does  it  now  militate 
against  my  happiness  to  think  that  yesterday  or  last 
week  I  was  in  a  disagreeable  situation?  The  present 
and  future  are  the  only  times  for  enjoyment.  The 
present  blessings  we  have  in  our  power,  and  conse- 
quently, can  partake  of  every  joy  they  grant:  the 
future  we  possess  by  anticipation;  and  it  is  thought 
by  many,  that  the  foretaste  of  pleasure  by  anticipa- 
tion, is  greater  than  the  participation.  At  any  rate, 
happiness  is  the  pursuit  of  all,  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  nearer  we  can  approach  to  a  state  of  content, 
by  the  same  proportion  we  approach  to  that  happi- 
ness which  we  are  in  pursuit  after  ;  of  consequence 
the  dictates  of  wisdom  will  induce  me  to  throw  aside 
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care  and  trouble,  let   my  present  situation   be   ever 
so  disagreeable. 

Not  long  after  I  was  confined  in  this  jail,  there 
was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Rood  put  into  the  same 
room  with  me.  This, man  had  held  a  commission  in 
the  military  department  of  Massachusetts,  and  was 
an  inhabitant  of  a  neighboring  town  ;  had  a  family 
consisting  of  a  wife  and  one  daughter,  a  young  wo- 
man in  the  bloom  of  life  and  a  pretty  handsome  fig- 
ure. This  man  by  mistake  having  taken  some  cat- 
tle not  his  own,  and  appropriated  them  to  his  own 
use,  some  people  were  so  impolite  as  to  charge  him 
with  theft.  This  charge  was  carried  before  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  there  he  was  fined  about  seventy 
pounds,  if  1  mistake  not.  As  the  circumstances 
of  this  Rood  were  somewhat  embarrassed,  he  couB 
not  pay  the  fine  which  the  court  had  laid  upon  him  ; 
therefore,  the  prospect  was,  that  lie  must  lie  in  jail 
a  long  time  ;  until  he  should  be  able  to  pay  his  hne, 
and  this  lie  had  no  apparent  chance  fordoing.  This 
man  had  a  genius  somewhat  singular.  His  stature 
was  about  six  feet.  He  had  an  upright  bold  look  ; 
possessing  a  small  share  of  learning.  He  was  fond 
of  using  far-fetched  and  hard  sentences,  in  order  to 
appear  like  a  man  of  letters.  He  was  very  fond  of 
using  high  sounding  words,  and  a  most  singular  tal- 
ent of  palming  himself  upon  the  vulgar  for  a  man 
of  real  information.  He  was  cunning,  but  not  pol- 
itic, sociable  and  amusing,  but  not  edifying.  Fin- 
ding himself  in  this  embarrassing  siuation,  lieuten- 
ant Rood  determined  to  extricate  himself  by  any 
means  which  he  should  find  in  his  power.  As  he 
was  not  possessed  with  those  delicate  feelings  of  up- 
rightness, which  would  subject  himself  to  a  hurtful 
system  of  honesty,  he  determined  to  have  recourse 
to  any  measure  which  would  answer  his  purpose. 

We  were  soon  joined  by  another,  who  was  com- 
mitted by  the  name  of  Warner  ;  but  I  believe  hx3 
real  name  proved  to  be  Hutchins.  This  man  wlj 
apprehended  for  passing  counterfeit  bank  bills.,  ana 
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committed  for  trial,  at  the  next  court  of  quartel 
sessions,  to  be  holden  in  the  March  following.  This 
man  was  wholly  destitute  of  literary  knowledge,  and 
also  unacquainted  with  men  and  manners.  He  was 
simple,  and  destitute  of  intrigue, '  but  possessed  an 
inviolable  attachment  to  secrecy,  when  anything  of 
that  nature  was  committed  to  him.  He  had  a  great 
share  of  enterprize,  but  was  wholly  destitute  of 
system.  Under  these  circumstances,  1  found  many 
designing  characters  had  made  use  of  him  as  a  tool 
to  effect  their  nefarious  purposes. 

Having  this  company,  that  eternal  series  of  ennui, 
which  had  hung  like  a  leaden  mountain  upon  me, 
was  now  in  some  measure  removed.  The  privilege 
of  conversation  was  now  restored,  and  amusement 
m  some  measure  occupied  our  minds.  When  I  have 
been  debarred  the  privilege  of  seeing  and  conver- 
sing with  others,  the  bare  sight  of  a  man  has  in- 
voluntarily raised  a  sensation  of  joy  in  my  mind 
greater  than  you  can  easily  conceive,  even  when  I 
had  not  a  possibility  of  speaking  to  him.  This,  I 
think,  is  a  strong  evidence  that  we  are  all  descended 
from  one  common  origin,  and  that  a  certain  attrac- 
tion of  cohesion  operates  upon  the  human  race, 
and  will  so  continue  till  we  all  return  to  that  foun- 
tain from  whence  we  originated,  and  form  an  union 
as  perfect  as  is  formed  between  the  river  and  the 
ocean  when  their  waters  become   one. 

The  scanty  allowance  of  provision  which  we  re- 
ceived at  this  place,  made  us  feel  severely  the  pains 
of  hunger.  Those  who  had  friends  near  them, 
commonly  received  an  additional  supply  from 
them;  but  those  who  had  only  what  our  keeper 
allowed  us,  to  supply  the  calls  of  nature,  often  felt 
the  griping  hand  of  hunger,  in  addition  to  other  in- 
conveniences. All  these  circumstances  made  me 
feel  an  inconceivable  uneasiness  at  my  confinement. 
J  wo'.'M  walk  backward  and  forward  across  the 
room  by  the  whole  day  together,  ruminating  upon 
the  possibility  of  making  my  escape.     How  I  longed 
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to  be  at  liberty,  is  beyond  my  power  to  tell.  Often 
would  1  wish  that  1  was  possessed  with  the  ability 
of  passing  from  place  to  place  with  the  same  facility 
that  we  could  discern  objects  at  a  distance,  in  this 
place  and  that  place.  How  quick  wouJd  1  then 
leave  these  hateful  abodes,  and  wanton  in  the  sun- 
beams of  liberty.  How  easily  could  1  then  elude 
the  iron  grasp  of  this  petty  tyrant,  who  triumphs 
)ver  the  miseries  of  tfie  wretched  few  under  his 
control.  Often  would  I  contemplate  upon  the 
situation  of  the  begger,  who  gained  his  daily  bread 
by  the  cold  hand  of  chanty,  and  yet  walked  at 
liberty,  free  as  the  air  in  which  he  breathed,  capable 
of  going  to  any  place  to  whieh  his  fancy  direets  him 
without  let  or  hindrance;  I  compared  his  situation 
with  mine,  and  in  the  comparison,  1  fell  infinitely 
short  of  his  state  of  happiness. 

I  was  determined  to  try  some  measure  for  my 
escape  from  this  place.  I  peeped  intoevery  cornel 
of  the  room;  1  surveyed  all  the  barricadoes  with 
which  1  was  environed;  I  contemplated  every  possi- 
ble measure  which  occurred  to  my  imagination.  I  at 
last  concluded  to  begin  my  operation  upon  the 
chimney  way,  hoping  that  1  could,  by  taking  up  the 
foundation  of  the  chimney,  get  to  the  ground,  and 
by  the  mean  undermine  the  jail,  and  make  my  escape 
that  way.  1  laid  the  plan  before  Warner  and  Rood, 
for  mutual  consultation  and  approbation.  Warner, 
at  once,  entered  into  the  scheme,  and  promised  his 
assistance.  Rood  refused  to  lend  his  assistance,  but 
encouraged  us  to  proceed;  suggesting  that  the  thing 
probably  might  be  accomplished.  1  soon  saw  into 
the  drift  of  Rood.  He  determined  to  take  advantage 
of  our  success,  if  we  proved  fortunate;  if  otherwise, 
he  thought  to  exculpate  himself  by  saying  he  had  no 
part  in  the  business.  He  had  acted  the  part  of  a 
sycophant  towards  the  jailor  and  the  high  sheriff 
from  the  time  of  his  commitment,  hoping  through 
their  intercession,  to  gain  some  alleviation  from  the 
court  of  their  sentence,  at  the  next  session. 

11* 
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Notwithstanding  the  assistance  of  Rood  was  not 
to  be  expected,  Warner  and   I  were  determined   to 
make  the  attempt  immediately  after  the  approach  of 
night,  as  that  was  the  only  time  in    which  we  could 
work,  without  an  immediate  detection.     Therefore, 
after  the  time  of  retirement,  we  pulled  off  our  coats, 
and  went  to  work   with   a  great  degree  of  energy., 
upon  the  stones  in  the  chimney.     We  soon  filled  our 
room  with  stones  and  rubbish.     In  this  situation,  we 
experienced  great  inconveniences  for  want  of  light, 
being  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  pine  slivers  pealed 
oft  from  a  board,  which  kept  one  hand   constantly 
employed  in  feeding  the  blaze,  lest  it  should  be   ex- 
tinguished, which  would  at  once  defeat  all  our  pur- 
poses.    As  I  was  the   strongest   of  the   two,  1    kept 
Warner   feeding  the   light,    whilst    1   labored   like 
Sisyphus  in  rolling  huge  stones  out  of  the  chimney- 
way.     Happy  should  1  have  thought  myself  at  that 
time,  if,    Hercules  like,    1    could   have   turned   the 
course    of   some    mighty    river  under  the    jail,    to 
have  assisted  me  with  its  force,  to  sweep  away  those 
huge  rocks.     I  labored  and  toiled  without  intermiss- 
ion, till  about  midnight,    when  coming   to  a   rock  I 
could  not  possibly  get   out  of  the  hole,  I   for  a   mo- 
ment despaired  cf  success,  after  straining  with  all  my 
might  a  number   of  times  to  no  effect.     Flood,'  seeing 
the  situation  in  which  matters  stood,  jumped   out  of 
bed,  and  helped  to  lift  the  stone  from  its   place,  and 
then  returned  again  into  bed.     I  again   renewed  my 
labor,  and   had   overcome  the    greatest  part  of  the 
difficulties  before  us,  when  the  light  became  extinct 
for  want  of  fuel,  the  board  being   all   consumed.     I 
tried  to  pursue  the  business  in  the  dark,  but  found  it 
m  vain  and  therefore  was  obliged  to  quit  our  undertak- 
ing. How  much  would  I  now  have  given  for  a  farthing 
candle!  but  wishes  were  as  vain  as  our  expectations 
were  unfounded.     The  necessity  of  our   relinquish- 
ing the  pursuit  was   absolute,  and  therefore,    with 
Bullen  reluctance  1  yielded  to  the  force  of  necessity. 
I  did  not  entirely  lose  all  hopes  of  succeeding  yet 
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by  this  method.  *  As  soon  as  day  light  should  afford 
an  opportunity,  I  determined  to  renew  my  labor, 
and  if  by  good  fortune  our  Cerberus  should  not  make 
us  a  visit  till  some  time  in  the  morning,  I  was  still  in 
hopes  of  making  the  breach  soon  enough  to  leave 
him  to  his  own  agreeable  reflections,  when  he  came 
to  search  our  room,  which  he  constantly  did  every 
day.  Therefore,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  I  again  re- 
newed my  labor  with  increased  animation.  I  strug- 
gled and  toiled  with  the  huge  rocks  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  establish  the  belief,  that  in  the  course  of 
an  hour  I  should  again  flit  upon  the  wing  of  liberty. 
But  0  !  horrid  to  relate !  the  thundering  noise  of  the 
jailor,  in  opening  his  ponderous  doors,  throwing 
back  the  many  bolts,  and  turning  the  keys  of  the 
enormous  locks,  at  once  defeated  all  my  expecta- 
tions of  freedom.  The  mighty  castles  which  1  had 
been  building  in  the  air.  came  tumbling  over  my 
head  like  a  sweeping  deluge. 

The  jailor  came  into  the  room,  and  what  was  the 
scene  pictured  to  his  view?  Rubbish,  rocks,  stones 
and  dirt  filled  the  room!  Two  men  almost  naked, 
covered  with  sweat  and  dust! 

The  door  was  again  immediately  shut,  and  the 
jailor  retired,  but  his  absence  was  almost  momentary, 
fie  returned  with  a  band  of  flinty  hearted  myrmidons 
to  assist  in  the  diabolical  system  of  revenge.  We* 
were  taken  by  these  patrons  of  humanity,  tied  to  the 
grates,  and  received  ten  lashes  each,  on  our  naked 
backs,  with  a  horse-whip.  Immediately  after  this, 
we  were  put  in  the  dungeon,  where  we  lay  two  days, 
and  were  then  removed  to  another  room. 

The  day  after  we  were  confined  in  the  dungeon, 
the  high  sheriff'  came  to  the  jail,  and  threatened  to 
put  Rood  into  the  dungeon  with  us;  this  threat  had 
the  desired  effect.  Rood  declared  he  had  given  no 
aid,  assistance,  or  advice  in  the  business  of  breaking 
the  jail,  but  on  the  contrary,  used  all  the  arguments 
and  entreaties  to  induce  us  to  desist,  which  were 
*  Warner  and  myself. 
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in  his  power:  and  moreover,  saidhe,  "when  I  saw 
they  would  not  give  up  the  attempt,  I  got  out  of  my 
bed,  and  went  to  the  window,  in  order  to  call  the 
jailor,  but  when  Burroughs  saw  what  I  was  about, 
he  came  up  to  me  with  his  penknife,  and  threatened 
to  stab  me  if  I  proceeded ;  therefore,  1  was  obliged 
to  desist." 

This  conversation  happened  to  take  place  where 
I  overheard  it  all.  I  called  to  Rood,  in  the  midst  of 
it,  and  informed  him  that  he  was  a  liar,  that  he  had, 
in  reality,  been  aiding  and  assisting  in  our  efforts 
for  breaking  jail ;  that  had  he  conducted  with  in- 
genuousness in  the  business,  I  should  have  been 
willing  to  have  him  exculpated  from  blame  ;  but 
when  he  manifested  a  disposition  to  heap  additional 
censure  upon  me,  for  the  sake  of  making  himself 
stand  high  in  the  opinion  of  others,  I  supposed  it  a 
just  tribute  to  my  own  vindication,  to  set  matters 
relating  to  him  in  their  true  light.  This  I  expected 
would  be  heard  by  the  high-sheriff  likewise,  as  they 
two  were  in  conversation  together ;  and  my  main 
object  in  making  this  declaration  at  this  time,  was 
to  prevent  Hood  from  building  himself  up  in  the 
opinon  of  the  sheriff,  at  my  expense. 

When  Rood  found  I  had  detected  him  in  his 
duplicity,  he  entreated  the  sheriff  to  put  him  into  a 
room  separate  from  me  ;  dreading,  as  I  suppose, 
my  just  vengeance  upon  him,  for  his  perfidous  con- 
duct. He  promised  on  this  condition,  to  give  in- 
formation concerning  any  attempt  of  the  prisoners  to 
break  jail.  He  was,  of  consequence,  put  into  anoth- 
er room. 

The  second  day  of  my  confinement,  nearly  night, 
I  heard  a  terrible  clanking  of  massy  chains  ap- 
proaching towards  my  apartment.  The  door  of  the 
dungeon  Was  opened,  when  lo !  horrid  to  relate !  a 
deformed  Vulcan*  attended  with  his  grisly  Cyc- 
lops^   carrying  with  them  a  huge  iron  chain,    and 

all  the  tools  for  their  infernal  purpose ! 

*A~ Jikick^mith.  tA  journeyman  Blacksmith. 
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I  was  ordered  into  another  apartment,  and  to 
work  went  those  engines  of  cruelty.  They  in  the 
first  place,  made  fast  aflat  ring  around  my  leg, 
about  six  inches  wide  and  an  inch  thick.  This  was 
connected  with  a  chain  weighing  about  3tilb.  and 
ten  feet  in  length.  The  other  end  of  the  chain  was 
fastened  to  the  timber  composing  our  floor,  with  a 
staple  driven  in  with  a  sledge,  which  made  the 
whole  jail  tremble.  After  I  was  fixed  in  this  man- 
ner, they  left  me  to  my  reflections,  inwardly  exul- 
ting at  their  mighty  power,  in  making  a  poor  wretch 
secure  from  enjoying  the  cold  comfort  of  hoping  fur 
better  times. 

O!  ruthless  mortals !  said  I,  why  so  infatuated! 
Am  not  1  a  member  of  the  same  family  with  your- 
selves? Am  not  1  capable  of  suffering  the  same  woes 
with  others?  Place  yourselves  in  my  situation  for  a 
moment,  and  try  to  regale  your  feelings  in  such  a 
condition.  Even  suppose  a  brother,  a  child,  or  any 
near  relative,  or  friendj  in  my  situation  ;  would  you 
conduct  towards  him  as  you  now  do  towards  me, 
who  am  a  stanger,  among  you?  Surely  you  would 
not.  Does  not  the  language  of  nature,  do  not  the 
principles  of  that  benevolent  religion  of  which  you 
make  so  great  profession,  teach  you  to  treat  the 
stranger  with  kindness?  How  then  is  it  that  you 
pinch  me  with  hunger,  mangle  me  with  whips,  con- 
fine me  ill  a  dungeon,  &c.  as  though  you  envied  me 
the  enjoyment  of  the  liberty  of  walking  in  a  room 
of  t:venty-feet  square?  You  have  confined  me  to  a 
space  of  half  that  dimension  ;  and  this  confinement 
too  performed  in  the  most  cruel  manner.  Would 
any  of  you,  who  are  walking  at  your  ease,  enjoying 
the  sunshine  of  liberty,  if  placed  in  my  situation, 
lie  down  tamely  under  the  burden,  and  not  exert 
yourselves  for  freedom,  when  you  possessed  a  faint 
ray  of  hope,  that  you  may  obtain  it  by  exertion? 
You  who  have  never  felt  the  burden  of  confine- 
ment, can  have  but  a  faint  idea  of  its  nature  ;  hence, 
you  esteem  it  as  it  feels  to  you,   and  treat  those 
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who  are  under  its  pressure,  according  to  your  feel- 

1  lay  in  this  dismal  situation  about  a  fortnight,  if 
I  remember  right.  My  leg,  by  this  time,  was  worn 
by  the  iron  around  it,  till  the  skin  was  quite  off.  In 
this  situation,  I  became  entirely  impatient.  My 
sufferings  I  thought  insupportable.  I  cursed  the  day 
in  which  I  was  born.  I  cursed  my  friends  and  all 
the  human  race,  in  the  bitterness  of  my  anguish ! 
Well  was  it  for  Warner,  that  I  was  confined  with  a 
chain,  at  that  time,  lest  haply  I  should  have  vented 
my  rage  on  him  in  the  overflowing  of  my  distress. 
I  roared  witn  anguish!  I  raged  like  a  Bedlamite! 
The  obdurate  heart  of  my  Cerberus  was  not  moved 
by  my  situation  ;  he  was  terrified  and  durst  not  ap- 
proach me.  Yet  that  adamantine  barrier  which 
fortified  the  avenues  to  his  soul,  from  the  approach- 
es of  compassion,  remained  entirely  unimpaired, 
and  prevented  the  least  motion  of  pity  from,  dis- 
turbing his  repose.  There  are  certain  situations. of 
suffering  which  will  make  a  man  mad  ;  will  take 
away  every  exercise  of  rational  conduct  ;  will  re- 
duce him  to  a  state  of  desperation  ;  so  that  he  will 
rush  into  the  most  desperate  danger.  This  was  my 
situation  at  this  time.  1  was  determined  not  to 
endure  these  trials  any  longer  ;  and,  in  the  language 
of  the  poet,  to  end  them  "by  taking  arms  against 
myself,  and  all  my  woes  at  once.'-' 

I  ruminated  upon  the  means  of  accomplishing 
this  design.  Various  were  the  plans  which  c  flered 
to  my  view,  but  none  appeared  so  eligible  to  answer 
the  state  of  my  mind,  as  the  terrible  clement  fire. 
Therefore,  1  determined  to  set  fire  to  the  jail,  and 
Sampson-like,  make  a  sacrifice  at  my  death,  which 
should  atone  for  the  cruelties  I  had  suffered  in  my 
life ! ! ! 

The  flooring  of  the  jail  was  laid  with  two  thick- 
nesses of  timber,  each  thickness  being  about  four- 
teen inches,  and  over  these  timbers  a  floor  of  inch 
Doards.     The  boards  which   composed   the   floor  I 
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cut  away,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  able  to  take  up  a 
piece  about  two  feet  long  ;  the  cracks  between  the 
timbers  were  about  two  inches  wide,  into  which  I 
dropped  coals  of  fire,  which  fell  down  to  the  ground, 
twenty-eight  inches  below  the  floor,  among  shavings 
and  other  combustible  stuff.  The  air  drawing  in 
strongly,  at  the  place  where  the  fire  was,  it  soon 
began  to  rage  with  great  violence.  I  replaced  the 
board  in  its  former  situation  ;  placed  my  straw, 
which  served  for  my  bed,  on  the  board,  and  lay 
down  with  great  composure,  viewing  my  sufferings 
as  fast  hastening  to  an  end. 

The  floor  being  so  tight  as  not  to  admit  the  blaze 
into  the  room,  it  sought  a  passage  elsewhere,  and 
soon  burst  out,  through  the  underpinning  and  blazed 
up  to  the  height  of  the  eaves  of  the  jail,  about 
twenty-feet !  this  was  a  scene  possessing  more  of  the 
horrid  sublime  than  any  thing  I  ever  met  with  du- 
ring my  life. 

At  the  dead  hour  of  night,  when  all  nature  was 
lost  in  forgetfulness,  as  Young  emphatically  expres- 
ses it, 

"  Night,  sable  goddess  !  from  her  ebon  throne, 

"  In  rayless  majesty,  now  stretches  fordi 

'•  Her  leaden  sceptre  o'er  a  slumbering  world; 

"  Silence,  how  dead  !  and  darkness,  how  profowd  ! 

"  Nor  eye,  nor  listening  ear,  an  object  finds  : 

"  Creation  sleeps.     'Tis  as  the  general  pulse 

"  Of  life  stood  still,  and  nature  made  a  pause, 

**  An  awful  pause  !  prophetic  of  her  end. 

'*  And  let  her  prophecy  be  soon  fulfill'd; 

«'  Fate  !  drop  the  curtain  !  I  can  lose  no  more." 

In  this  situation,  to  see  columns  of  smoke  and  fire 
rolling  up  with  a  majestic  power,  enveloping  me 
around,  was  a  scene  which  surpasses  all  description ! 
I  viewed  the  operation  of  the  flames  with  a  tranquil 
horror !  I  now  felt  myself  exalted  above  the  opera- 
tions of  the  petty  tyranny  of  those  who  had  exer- 
cised the  rod  of  severity  over  me.     Your  reign,  said 
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I,  will  be  short,  and  I  shall  not  fall  altogether  unre- 
venged.  It  may  serve  as  a  memento  to  others,  not 
to  drive  those  to  desperation,  who  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  fail  under  their  power. 

I  soon  found  that  the  fire  had  loosened  the  staple, 
which  confined  my  chain  to  the  floor  ;  therefore,  1 
was  at  liberty  to  walk  from  one  end  of  the  room  to 
the  other,  contemplating  the  progress  of  this  dreadful 
devouring  element.  By  this  time,  the  prisoners  ill 
the  room  over  head  were  awakened,  alarmed,  and 
began  to  cry  out  for  help.  The  jailor  was  aroused, 
the  inhabitants  gathered,  and  the  bolts,  bars,  and 
locks,  were  in  motion.  They  immediately  came 
into  my  room,  and  finding  me  loose,  conveyed  me 
into  the  dungeon. 

Whilst  I  was  in  the  dungeon,  I  heard  the  bustle 
among  the  people,  in  putting  out  the  fire.  From  the 
exclamations  of  some,  I  thought  the  danger  increas- 
ed, and  from  the  operation  01  others,  1  thought  it 
diminished.  My  mind  was  wavering  between  hope 
and  fear,  till  about  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when 
I  found  the  noise  decreased  until  it  became  entirely 
silent.  I  now  concluded  they  had  subdued  the  fire, 
and  of  course,  1  should  be  called  to  an  account  as 
disagreeable,  as  when  I  attempted  to  break  jail. 

The  scene  following,  of  all  the  scenes  of  my  life, 
strikes  my  mind  with  the  most  distress  in  relating. 
To  paint  it  according  to  the  existence  of  facts,  and 
the  sensations  arising  from  those  facts,  is  an  arduous 
task,  too  great  for  me  to  undertake,  till  !  have  re- 
freshed nature  with  a  little  relaxation  by  sleep,  and 
application  to  other  objects,  which  will  turn  my 
mind  a  while  from  the  disgust  which  the  contempla- 
tion of  this  subject  creates.  Therefore,  sir,  accept 
my  sincere  wish  for  your  welfare,  my  desire  that  you 
may  never  taste  that  cup  of  adversity,  which  1  have 
drained  to  the  dregs.     1  am,  dear  sir,  &c. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

-"  'Tis  only  change  of  pain, 


"  A  bitter  change  !  severer  for  severe ; 
"  The  (Jay  loo  short  for  my  distress  !  and  night, 
"  E'en  in  the  zenith  of  her  dark  domain, 
"  Is  sunshine  to  the  color  of  my  fate." 

At  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  heard  the  usual  tu- 
mult at  entering  the  outer  door  of  the  jail.  I  saw 
a  crowd  were  entering  and  passing  along  the  alley- 
way, previous  to  their  coming  to  the  dungeon  door! 
The  door  opened!  The  high  sheriff,  jailor,  and 
about  twenty  more,  'entered!  1  saw  by  the  appear- 
ance of  things,  that  1  must  prepare  for  the  worst 
possible  event.  The  sheriff  advanced  with  a  cork- 
ed pistol,  which  he  presented  to  my  breast,  a#d 
swore  by  God,  that  if  I  offered  to  resist,  he  would 
put  me  to  instant  death.  He  had  an  idea  that  1  had 
become  desperate,  and  would  sacrifice  my  own  life 
for  the  sake  of  ridding  myself  from  the  misery  1  was 
under,  and  obtaining*  revenge  for  the  injuries  I  had 
suffered. 

I  called  him  a  despicable,  cowardly  wretch,  to 
advance  upon  a  poor,  helpless,  unarmed  man,  in 
the  manner  he  assumed.  1  told  him  1  placed  his  ut- 
most malice  at  defiance,  and  challenged  him  to  do 
his  worst.  I  told  him  I  expected  every  thing  base 
and  cruel  from  him,  ever  sensible  that  the  ignoble 
spirit  which  possessed  a  coward,  led  to  cruelty  and 
barbarity.  That  1  had  been  punished  ignobly  once, 
for  nothing  ;  and  therefore,  i  determined  he  should 
have  something  for  his  next  attempt  which  should 
make  his  cowardly  soul  tremble  with  fearful  appre- 
hension. 

He  ordered  his  posse  to   advance   and   seize   me 
They  advanced  and  laid  hold  of  me.     As   soon   as 
they  had  made   me   secure,   the  sheriff  took  hold  of 
my  hand   and  twisted  it  around,  so   as  to  make  the 
pain  very  sensible.    I  thought  he  would  have  wrung 

12 
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my  arm  off  my  shoulder.  I  was  led  out  of  jail  m 
this  manner,  into  the  yard.  I  was  then  tied  fast  to 
the  grates,  and  stripped  naked. 

The  reason  why  1  was  carried  into  the  yard  was, 
that  this  mild  distributor  of  justice  might  have  a 
better  opportunity  to  give  his  whip  full  scope,  with- 
out impediment.  He  improved  his  opportunity, 
and  with  a  whip,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
hunting-whip,  he  laid  about  me  with  all  his  ven- 
geance, for  about  five  minutes.  I  then  was  taken 
down,  and  Warner  put  in  my  place,  who  received 
twenty  lashes.  We  were  then  re-conveyed  into 
the  dungeon  ;  when  I  was  loosed  from  the  iron  I  had 
about  my  leg,  and  in  lieu  of  that,  a  large  ring  was 
put  about  each  leg,  with  an  iron  bar  running  frcm 
o»e  to  the  other.  This  bar  was  bolted  to  the  floor. 
I  then  had  an  iron  about  my  waist,  and  bolted  to 
the  iloor:  after  all,  I  was  hand-cuffed  and  pinioned. 

The  sheriff*  then  came  to  take  his  farewell,  and 
parted  with  some  hearty  curses  for  my  incorrigible 
conduct.  The  curses  he  received  back  again  with 
interest.  I  was  now  left  to  myself,  a  gloomy  spec- 
tacle of  helpless  misery.  This  was  in  the  month  of 
December,  in  the  year  1785,  a  remarkable  cold 
month  ;  and  my  confinement  in  this  situation  con- 
tinued until  January,  178(3,  being  thirty-two  days 
in  the  whole.  Here  I  was  deprived  of  fire,  of  cloth- 
ing and  exercise,  till  the  time  was  nearly  expired  ; 
and  even  the  pitiful  allowance  of  straw  to  lie  on  : 
but  all  this  was  nothing,  compared  with  what  I 
suffered  with  hunger. 

Those  who  know  the  cruel  effects  of  hunger,  are 
the  only  people  who  can  understand  me  when  I 
relate  these  facts.  But  few  people  have  ever  felt 
its  effects:  therefore,  should!  relate  this  story  to 
people  in  general,  not  many  would  know  what  I 
meant. 

I  had  not  been  in  this  situation  many  days,  before 
I  began  to  experience  the  severe  effects  of  the  cold. 
As   1  could  not  stand,  walk   nor  step,  the  only   re- 
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course  I  had  to  keep  my  feet  from  freezing,  was 
rubbing  them  against  an  iron  spike,  a  little  from  my 
feet,  perhaps  three  inches;,  which  had  either  nevei 
been  driven  into  the  floor  entirely,  or  else  had  star- 
ted back  by  some  mean,  the  space  of  about  four 
inches.  This  I  wore  very  smooth  with  a  perpetual 
friction.  No  person  was  allowed  barely  to  look 
through  the  little  aperture  into  the  dungeon.  This 
little  hole  was  secured  by  a  door,  so  as  to  hide  every 
object  from  our  sight. 

About  the  seventh  or  eighth  day  after  my  con- 
finement in  this  pandimonium,  the  pains  of  hunger 
became  excruciating.  Gladly  would  I  have  eaten 
my  own  flesh.  I  even  had  a  hankering  desire  to 
get  the  excrements  out  of  the  vault,  but  that  was 
out  of  my  power.  All  my  thoughts  were  occupied 
upon  victuals.  I  could  not  conceive  what  I  had 
been  about  through  life,  that  I  had  not  eaten  more 
when  I  had  the  opportunity.  I  could  not  possibly 
conceive  of  the  idea  of  a  man  satisfied  with  eating. 
That  a  man  could  be  glutted  with  food,  so  as  to 
loath  it,  was  a  fact  established  in  my  mind,  by  my 
own  experience;  yet,  at  this  time,  I  could  not  believe 
it;  indeed,  I  thought  I  knew  to  the  contrary.  Had 
I  been  possessed  of  an  empire  at  this  time,  I  should 
have  parted  with  it  in  a  moment,  for  a  supply  of 
food  for  the  present  necessity.  It  is  said  that  hun- 
ger will  break  through  a  stone  wall,  but  I  say  that 
hunger  will  carry  a  man  the  greatest  length  of  any 
thing  in  nature.  It  destroys  the  feelings  of  humanity, 
and  makes  a  man  a  savage.  It  begets  in  his  nature 
a  ferocious  feeling,  which  assimulates  him  more  to 
the  tyger  than  to  a  being  possessing  the  milk  of 
human  kindness;  therefore,  take  the  mildest  couple 
that  ever  lived,  reduce  them  by  famine  to  a  state  of 
extremity,  and  you  will  see  the  fond  husband  tearing 
from  his  beloved  partner  the  food  upon  which  her 
existence  depends.  Nay  more,  you  will  see,  in  this 
situation,  the  tender  mother  refusing  her   dying  in- 
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fant  the  smallest  pittance  of  sustenance  to  its  ex- 
piring entreaties ! 

Must  not  the  mind  of  sensibility  shrink  with  hor- 
ror at  a  sight  so  dreadful?  And  this  have  I  experien- 
ced in  a  land  of  Christianity !  A  land  where  great 
professions  of  humanity  and  christian  benevolence 
have  been  made !  In  charity  to  the  inhabitants,  1  now 
believe  they  did  not  know  the  extremity  of  my  suf- 
ferings. At  that  time  I  did  believe  it,  and  that  they 
concurred  in  the  business;  but  I  know  my  situation 
did  not  admit  of  cool  reflection  and  candid  reason- 
ing upon  the  subject.  I  begged,  I  entreated  of  the 
keeper  of  these  infernal  abodes,  for  bread,  but  my 
entreaties  were  given  to  the  winds.  I  raved,  I 
swore,  I  tore,  cursed  and  lamented;  but  all  did  not 
move  his  obdurate  feelings.  After  the  fifteenth  day, 
the  rage  of  hunger  began  to  subside.  Nature,  tired 
with  the  struggle,  gave  way,  and  began  her  retreat. 
I  grew  faint  and  sick.  There  was  a  gloom  hung 
over  me,  which  is  entirely  inexpressible.  Nothing 
did  I  ever  feel  of  the  kind  before  or  since;  and  how 
to  describe  it  to  you  now,  I  am  entirely  at  a  loss. 
I  know  if  I  undertake,  I  shall  not  succeed  in  giv- 
ing you  an  image  of  the  most  distant  resem- 
blance. 

I  grew  sick  of  life;  I  hated  the  idea  of  ever  mix- 
ing again  with  the  world;  I  wished  for  death  with  an 
impatient  ardor.  There  is  a  situation,  sir,  when 
life  is  no  more  sweet.  There  are  circumstances, 
under  which  life  becomes  a  burden,  and  is  no  longer 
desirable.  This  was  my  situation.  I  began  to  con- 
sole myself  with  the  hope  that  my  miseries  would 
soon  have  an  end  in  the  arms  of  death.  The  ap- 
proach of  this  grim  tyrant  now  was  the  most  pleas- 
ing object  of  my  contemplation.  Here  I  found  a 
balm  for  all  my  wounds.  "To  rest  from  my  labors" 
in  this  world,  was  the  height  of  my  wishes.  Here 
was  a  pleasure  in  the  prospect  which  assuaged  the 
rage  of  my  pain,  and  calmed  the  boisterous  emo- 
tions of  my  mind. 
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I  had  now  become  emaciated  to  a  skeleton.  My 
beard  had  not  been  cut,  during  the  time  of  my  being 
in  the  dungeon;  hence  it  was  about  two  inches  long. 
My  hair  had  not  been  combed,  which  stood  in 
every  direction.  From  these  circumstances,  1  had 
■more  the  appearance  of  some  savage  beast  of  the 
forest,  than  any  thing  appertaining  to  the  human 
«pecies.  I  now  looked  for  the  speedy  end  of  my  toils. 
I  found  my  strength  daily  decreasing,  and  concluded 
'hat  nature  must  soon  march  out  of  her  fortress, 
and  give  entire  possession  to. the  king  of  terrors. 

Matters  being  in  this  situation,  one  morning  about 
i\ o'clock,  I  heard  the  outer  door  of  the  iail  loosed 
from  its  bolts  and  bars.  The  door  looking  through 
the  little  aperture  into  the  dungeon  was  opened,  and 
the  name  of  Burroughs  was  vociferated  by  the 
jailor.  For  him  to  have  any  business  with  me  at 
that  time  of  the  day,  was  what  had  not  happened  for 
thirty-two  days  before,  and  what  could  be  his 
business  now  1  could  not  conceive.  The  ob- 
jects of  life  were  so  far  out  of  my  view,  that 
1  thought  at  first  to  pay  no  attention  to  this  call, 
'sut  upon  more  mature  reflection,  I  rose  up  as  far  as 
I  was  able,  and  looked  through  the  little  hole.  1 
there  saw  a  man  whom  I  did  not  recognise,  a  stran- 
ger. He  called  me  by  my  christian  name,  when  he 
spoke  to  me.  Who  it  was  addressing  me  thus  fa- 
miliarly I  could  not  tell.  1  told  him  he  had  the  advan- 
tage of  being  unknown  tome,  while  I  was  known 
to  him.  He  asked  me  if  I  did  not  know  my  uncle! 
\  surveyed  him  with  some  attention,  and  at  length 
daw  he  was  my  mother's  oldest  brother. 

He  appeared  to  examine  my  condition  with  as 
Tiuch  attention  as  his  situation  would  admit  of.  He 
entered  into  some  general  observaticns  upon  the 
nature  of  my  folly  in  setting  the  jail  on  fire,  and 
attempting  to  break  out.  He  lamented  the  distress- 
ed situation  in  which  he  found  rr;^,  handed  me  two 
dollars  to  supply  my  present  necessities.  He  then 
retired.  12* 
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Immediately  after  this,  the  jailor's  wife  came  into 
the  alley,  and  told  me  if  I  wanted  any  victuals  she 
would  supply  me  with  it.  How  this  declaration 
sounded  in  my  ears,  you  will  more  readily  conceive 
than  I  can  describe.  To  have  a  prospect  of  a  spee- 
dy supply  of  food,  again  recalled  the  desire  of  life. 
My  feelings  were  in  arms,  and  all  the  vigior  of  desire 
was  again  rekindled  in  my  bosom.  I  told  her  I 
wished  for  something  to  eat  immediately;  and  on 
her  informing  there  was  nothing  ready  dressed,  I 
besought  her  to  fetch  me  s*me  bread,  that  1  might 
be  eating,  whilst  she  was  making  ready  something 
else.  She  brought  me  a  brown  loaf  weighing  about 
four  pounds.* 

With  what  pleasure  did  I  view  this  precious  morsel 
approaching  me.  I  half  devoured  it  with  my  eyes 
before  I  got  hold  of  it.  How  sweet  was  the  taste! 
how  exquisite  the  pleasure !  Warner  laid  hold  of  the 
loaf  and  tore  away  about  half  the  contents.  Yes, 
said  I,  thou  follow  sufferer!  eat  and  be  satisfied!  the 
day  of  bitterness  is  over,  we  have  the  promise  again 
of  food  sufficient  to  supply  the  calls  of  nature ! 

The  bread  was  almost  instantly  gone,  but  the 
cries  of  hunger  were  not  appeased.  Soon  however 
the  wife  of  the  jailor  came  with  strong  tea  and  toast. 
I  was  astonished  she  brought  so  little,  but  she  under- 
stood my  situation  better  than  I  did  myself.  We 
eat  up  the  recruit  of  food  in  a  moment.  1  entreated 
for  mure,  but  could  not  obtain  it,  under  near  an  hour. 
When  I  had  received  my  third  portion,  and  we  had 
eaten  it,  Warner  began  to  experience  terrible  pains 
in  his  bowels,  and  1  thought,  for  some  time,  he  must 
have  expired  under  the  operation. 

*  Fur  humanity's  sake,  however,  it  is  to  be  wished  that  litis 
good  woman  had  offered  her  starving  prisoners  food,  before  he  had 
received  the  two  dollars!  Notwithstanding  his  aggravated  crimes, 
and  irritating  conduct,  there  is  no  question  hut  Uurrou.hs  received 
punishment  far  exceeding  his  deserts.  And  the  savage  treatment 
lie  met  with,  particularly  in  this  prision,  is  enough  to  make  one 
blush  for  die  christian  Jame! 
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The  same  characters  who  had  made  their  appear- 
ance when  I  was  bound  in  the  manner  described, 
now  entered  the  dungeon  again,  to  work  went  ham- 
mers and  files,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  1  was 
freed  from  the  terrible  load  of  iron  under  which  I 
had  groaned  for  thirty-two  days. 

When  I  was  liberated  from  these  irons,  I  had  almost 
lost,  the  use  of  my  limbs;  my  feet  would  hardly  answer 
my  desire  for  walking;  for  both  of  rhem  had  been 
touched  with  frost,  and  the  irons  on  one  of  my  legs 
had  been  put  on  so  tight  as  to  cause  a  swelling, 
whijeh  ended  in  a  sore  about  six  inches  long,  and 
which  has  never  )ret  gotten  entirely  well. 

I  was  removed  out  of  the  dungeon  into  an  upper 
room,  which  was  much  more  comfortable  than  the 
one  I  had  first  occupied.  Here  I  received  food  as 
often  as  once  in  three  hours,  through  the  next  day. 
Yet  I  could  not  be  satisfied  ;  my  appetite  was  keen 
as  ever,  even  when  I  was  so  full  as  to  prevent  me 
from  swallowing  more.  This  continued  to  be  the 
case  for  the  space  of  a  fortnight  longer,  when  I 
found  my  appetite  regulated  upon  the  common 
scale  of  eating. 

At  this  time,  ray  uncle  wrote  the  following  letter 
to  ray  father,  giving  him  some  account  of  my  situa 
tion  in  Northampton  jail. 

Charlton,  January  1th,  1786. 

"  BELOVED   BROTHER  AND  SISTER, 

"  I  have  been  at  Northampton  twice  within  this 
month  past  ;  visited  your  son  Stephen  each  time. 
The  first  time,  I  found  him  chained  down  in  the 
dungeon,  for  attempting  to  burn  the  jail  ;  and  also 
for  attempting,  at  another  time,  to  dig  through  the 
chimney.  I  expostulated  with  him,  with  regard  to 
his  former  conduct,  endeavoring  to  shew  him  his 
folly  in  trying  to  break  and  burn  the  jail.  I  obtain- 
ed a  promise  that  he  should  be  let  out  of  the  dun- 
geon. The  second  time  I  was  there,  which  was 
this  week,  I  found  him  in  the  common  prison  un- 
chained.    I  found  him  very   needy  each  time,   and 
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particularly  the  first,  his  allowance  being  very  short. 
I  let  him  have  two  dollars  the  first  time,  which  I  be- 
lieve he  made  a  good  use  of  ;  the  second  time  I 
found  him  destitute  of  a  shirt  ;  1  got  him  a  new  one, 
and  let  him  have  thirteen  and  four  pence  in  cash. 

"  As  1  am  in  a  few  days  going  to  the  General  As- 
sembly in  Boston,  it  is  not  likely  I  shall  see  him 
again  untill  spring,  although  I  have  lately  been  in 
something  of  a  habit  of  visiting  at  Northampton 
Being  in  haste  and  the  bearer  in  waiting,  shall  only 
subjoin  that  I  am  your  loving  brother, 

EBENEZER  DAVIS. 
Rev.  E.  Burroughs." 

After  the  receipt  pf  this  letter,  my  father  wrote  to 
an  acquaintance  of  his  in  Northampton,  by  the  name 
of  Strong,  to  pay  some  attention  to  my  needs,  afford 
me  what  my  necessities  called  for,  and  draw  upon 
him  for  the  amount  of  expenses  incurred. 

By  some  strange  fatality,  when  this  letter  arrived, 
captain  Strong  either  thought,  or  wished  people  to 
believe  he  thought  it  a  forgery  of  mine.  He  paid 
no  attention  to  it  ;  and  the  report  was  soon  circula 
ted,  that  I  had  forged  a  letter  in  my  father's  name 
and  sent  it  to  captain  Strong  ;  and  even  at  a  very 
modern  period,  a  gentleman  of  some  eminence,  from 
Northampton,  has  repeated  this  false  report,  in 
those  places  where  he  knew  it  must  be  attended  with 
very  disagreeable  consequences  to  me. 

And  now,  sir,  permit  me  to  digress  a  moment  from 
the  course  of  the  narrative,  and  oiler  a  few  remarks 
upon  the  very  singular  scenes  through  which  I  pas- 
sed in  this  jail.  As  you,  sir,  have  been  long  in  the 
practice  of  the  law,  you  will  more  readily  conceive 
of  the  illegality  of  these  transactions. 

The  fundamental  principles  upon  which  our  lib- 
erties and  privileges  are  founded,  are  the  trial  by 
jury,  that  no  unnatural  and  cruel  punishments  shall 
be  inflicted,  and  that  a  person  shall  never  be  pun- 
ished, but  by  due  course  of  law.  These  leading 
principles,  I  believe,  are  never  to  be  deviated  from, 
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except  in  case  of  rebellion,  when  the  state  is  in  dan- 
ger ;  then  martial  law  may  operate  ;  and  even  when 
martial  law  has  its  operation,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
matters  of  fact  established  by  evidence,  and  the 
voice  of  a  majority  of  three,  at  least,  to  warrant  a 
punishment.  In  the  punishments  inflicted  on  me, 
none  of  these  preliminaries  have  been  attended  to, 
but  1  have  been  subjected  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  a 
petty  tyrant.  He  punished  when  his  inclination  was 
for  cruelty,  and  indicted  what  kind  his  pleasure  di- 
rected. It  may  be  urged,  that  1  had  made  myself 
liable  to  punishment,  by  my  conduct  in  jail.  This 
being  supposed,  which  I  by  no  means  believe  ;  yet, 
to  punish  me  without  a  legal  trial,  was  as  absolutely 
contrary  to  every  dictate  of  law  and  justice,  as 
though  I  had  been  in  fact  innocent.  It  may  be 
further  said,  that  my  sentence  confining  me  to  the 
house  of  correction,  made  me  liable  to  the  punish- 
ment of  the  master  of  the  house  at  his  discretion. 
If  this  be  the  case,  we  take  away  from  one  class  of 
citizens  a  right,  which  we  have  very  justly  been  te- 
nacious of,  and  have  subjected  them  to  a  state  of  as 
abject  slavery,  as  the  Negroes  in  the  West- Indies. 
And  even  if  this  doctrine  is  well  founded,  yet  the  in- 
justice of  their  conduct  will  receive  no  extenuation  ; 
for  Warner  was  punished  equal  in  kind,  though 
not  in  quantity  with  myself,  although  he  was  only 
committed  for  trial,  and  of  course  must  be  innocent 
in  the  law,  until  he  should  be  convicted.  As  the 
narrative  will  not  admit  of  treating  this  business 
largely,  1  have  given  you  only  the  leading  ideas, 
which  possess  my  mind  upon  the  subject,  knowing 
your  ability  to  state  them  in  your  own  view,  much 
more  clearly  and  logically  than  what   I  shall  do. 

About  this  time  Phillips,  of  whom  you  have  heard 
mention,  was  committed  to  this  jaii,  and  lodged  in 
the  room  where  1  was  first  confined  ;  likewise  one 
Hinds  was  lodged  in  the  room  where  I  now  was. 
This  Hinds  was  committed  for  adultery  with  the 
wife  of  one  Wallace,  and  the   woman   herself  was 
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kept  in  the  common  dwelling  house  of  the  jailor. 
One  Norton,  who  was  charged  with  the  murder  of 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Brown,  was  committed  about 
this  time,  and  confined  in  the  dungeon.  It  appear- 
ed from  all  the  information  I  could  gather,  that  the 
circumstances  of  this  business  were  of  the  following 
nature,  viz.  Norton  being  a  house-joiner,  was  on  a 
new  building  laying  shingles,  when  Brown  came  by, 
and  in  a  playful  manner,  threw  stubble  at  Norton  a 
number  of  times,  which  impeded  him  in  his  work. 
Norton  was  a  man  hasty  and  petulant  in  his  temper. 
He  told  Brown  if  he  did  not  desist,  he  would  come 
down  and  give  him  a  flogging.  This  threat  induced 
Brown  to  continue  his  folly  with  more  eagerness, 
to  shew  that  he  did  not  regard  Norton's  threat. 
With  this,  Norton  immediately  descended  the  lad- 
der, came  up  to  Brown,  and  a  scuffle  ensued.  Some 
blows  passed  ;  at  length  Norton  gave  Brown  an  un- 
lucky stroke,  after  which  he  never  breathed  again. 

Norton  seeing  that  Brown  was  absolutely  dead, 
made  his  escape,  and  left  the  country.  He  had  been 
absent  about  twelve  months,  when  he  became  known 
in  some  part  of  Connecticut,  where  he  resided,  and 
was  apprehended  and  brought  to  Northampton  for 
trial. 

From  experiencing  the  treatment  I  had  received 
in  this  place,  I  had,  through  mistake,  formed  an 
idea  that  Norton  would  have  no  chance  for  justice  at 
the  time  of  his  trial;  I  found  likewise  he  entertained 
the  same  idea  of  this  matter  himself.  I  sincerely 
wished  him  out  of  their  hands,  and  felt  willing  to 
yield  him  any  assistance  which  was  in  my  power. 

Matters  were  in  this  situation  when,  one  night 
about  12  o'clock,  I  heard  a  whisper  as  though  it 
came  from  out  of  the  room,  calling  me  by  name. 
I  sprang  up  and  ran  to  the  window,  but  found  the 
voice  did  not  come  from  there.  1  then  ran  to  the 
door,  but  there  again  was  disappointed.  Where 
the  noise  came  from  I  could  not  conjecture,  which 
still  continued.     I  at  last  bethought  me  of  the  pump, 
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leading  into  the  vault,  under  the  jail.  I  ran,  and 
uncoverering  the  pump,  could  easily  distinguish 
the  voice  of  Norton,  who  had  gotten  down  into  the 
vault.  He  entreated  me  to  let  him  have  a  knife,  for, 
"  by  that,"  said  he,  "  I  can  make  my  escape."  Had 
it  been  a  diadem,  for  aught  I  know,  I  should  have 
parted  with  it,  to  have  assisted  him  at  this  moment. 
I  took  the  knife,  and  tied  it  to  a  string,  and  let  it 
down.  I  then  covered  the  pump,  lay  down,  and 
reflected  with  a  great  degree  of  pleasure  upon  my 
affording  some  small  assistance  to  befriend  a  human 
being  whom  1  never  saw.  Truly,  said  1,  this  conduct 
has  been  guided  by  the  principles  of  philanthrophy. 
I  soon  fell  into  a  sound  sleep  :  my  slumber  was 
refreshing  and  sweet  :  I  felt  entirely  at  peace  with 
myself,  under  the  fullest  conviction  I  had  acted 
according  to  the  plan  of  the  good  Samaritan.  I  did 
not  know  that  any  in  the  room  were  awake  at  this 
time  ;  therefore,  1  thought  myself  the  only  person 
possessed  of  this  secret.  The  next  day,  Hinds  was 
taken  out  of  the  room  where  I  was,  and  let  into  the 
alley  with  the  woman,  for  a  criminal  connexion 
with  whom  he  was  confined.  They  remained 
together  about  an  hour,  when  he  was  put  back  into 
the  room  where  I  was.  Soon  after,l  heard  a  number 
of  people  entering  the  outer  door  of  the  jail,  and 
the  clanking  of  chains,  as  though  some  infernai 
purpose  was  in  agitation.  I  listened  with  attention 
and  soon  heard  the  dungeon  door  open  ;  when,  to 
my  surprise,  they  cried  out  that  Norton  was  gone. 
T  did  not  expect  he  would  so  soon  have  made  his 
escape  ;  and  now  felt  the  exultation  of  joy  on 
account  of  his  success.  My  joy  was  soon  damped, 
by  hearing  another  voice,  soon  after,  crying  out, 
"  here  he  is !  here  he  is !"  Norton,  at  this  time,  was 
so  busy  at  work  in  the  vault,  that  he  never  heard 
any  of  the  uproar,  until  a  youngster,  putting  his 
head  down  into  the  hole  he  had  made,  saw  him  at 
work. 
They  soon  got  him  up  and  made  him  fast  in  irons ; 
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after  this,  they  came  into  my  room,  took  me  out, 
carried  me  into  the  room  where  I  was  formerly  con- 
fined, and  there  made  me  fast  with  my  old  chain. 
Here  were  Philips  and  Warner.  Soon  after  the 
jailor  had  left  us,  I  began  to  discover  the  amazing 
ability  for  contrivance  which  Philips  possessed.  He 
freed  me  from  my  irons  in  ten  minutes.  We  then  all 
went  to  work  to  make  the  hole  larger  through  our 
pump  into  the  vault  under  the  jail.  This  we  effected, 
to  my  surprise,  in  the  space  of  about  six  hours,  so  that 
a  man,  when  stripped  naked,  could  let  himself  down 
through  it  into  the  vault.  This  hole  was  made  in 
such  a  manner  as  entirely  to  secure  it  from  the  ob- 
servation of  those  who  perpetually  searched  the  jail. 
Even  should  they  examine  the  hole  itself,  they 
would  not  discover  its  being  otherwise  than  what  it 
was  originally,  so  perfect  was  Philips  master  of  what 
he  undertook,  of  such  a  nature.  We  wrought  with 
assiduity  all  the  night  following,  and  had  made  such 
progress  in  digging  out,  that  we  arrived  at  the 
stones  of  the  underpinning  of  the  jail,  they  being 
sunk  about  four  feet  into  the  earth. 

The  prisinors  in  the  room  out  of  which  I  was 
taken,  and  especially  Hinds,  were  of  opinion*  they 
heard  a  noise  on  the  night  that  we  were  at  work  in 
the  vault;  but  the  other  prisoners  suspecting  how 
the  case  really  was,  and  being  somewhat  jealous  of 
Hinds,  endeavored  to  persuade  him  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  mere  conjecture,  not  founded  in  reality. 

The  next  day,  I  found  Hinds  and  his  paramour 
were  put  into  the  alley  together,  as  formerly.  Plac- 
ing myself  in  a  situation  where  I  could  hear  their 
conversation,  I  became  acquainted  with  a  very  sin- 
gular and  carious  circumstance,  viz.  that  Hinds  had 
entered  into  an  agreement  to  discover  whatever 
plan  should  be  in  agitation  for  the  purpose  of  break- 
ing the  jail,  and  was  to  receive,  as  a  compensation, 
liberty  to  be  alone  with  his  Miss  one  hour  in  the 
course  of  every  day.  That  in  consequence  of  this 
agreement,  he  had  given  information  of  my  helping 
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Norton  to  my  knife,  and  that  he  was  about  breaking 
jail.  In  consequence  of  which  information,  Norton 
was  discovered,  and  I  was  again  confined  in  irons. 
Hinds  told  his  prostitute  that  he  had  heard  the 
noise  of  somebody  digging,  and  believed  Norton 
was  attempting  to  break  out  again.  This  noise,  said 
he,  continued  through  the  whole  night.  After  this 
interview,  they  were  both  replaced  in  their  former 
situation. 

Soon  after  this,  the  jailor,  and  a  number  with  him 
made  a  visit  to  the  dungeon;  carrying  lights  with 
them,  in  order  to  search  every  hole  and  corner. 
After  about  an  hour's  investigation,  they  gave  up 
the  pursuit  as  fruitless;  concluding  that  Hinds  was 
mistaken  in  his  conjecture,  or  else  the  breach  was 
made  in  another  room.  They  therefore  came  into 
the  room  where  I  wras  confined,  and  after  searching 
some  time,  concluded  some  mistake  must  have  ex- 
isted with  regard  to  the  conjecture  of  Hinds.  The 
jailor  even  looked  into  ourpump,  and  could  discover 
no  manner  of  breach  which  we  had  made:  however, 
he  thought  that  the  hole  was  so  large,  as  possibly  to 
admit  a  small  boy  down  it;  and  therefore  determined 
he  would  make  it  more  secure. 

You  will  naturally  ask  the  question,  with  regard 
to  my  irons,  whether  this  was  not  a  suspicious  cir- 
cumstance, as  well  as  the  noise?  This  business  was 
fixed  equally  secure  with  the  other.  After  I  had  been 
liberated  from  my  irons  by  Philips,  he  made  them 
answer  a  number  of  other  purposes  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  plans;  and  likewise  prepared  them  in 
such  a  manner,  that  I  could  slip  them  on  my  leg  in 
half  a  minute,  so  as  to  wear  the  appearance  of  re- 
maining closely  chained;  this  1  always  did  when  i 
heard  the  jailor  entering,  so  that  by  this  mean  I  re- 
mained undiscovered. 

After  the  search  was  over,  I  called  to  one  of  the 
prisoners  in  the  room  with  Hinds,  Grinold  by  name, 
who  was  a  person  holding  such  conduct  as  Hinds 
had  been  guilty  of  in   the  utmost  abhorrence,  and 
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related  to  him  a  simple  account  of  facts  respecting 
Hinds.  Grinold  immediately  began  an  altercation 
with  Hinds  ;  they  soon  proceeded  to  blows — and 
Hinds,  who  was  as  great  a  coward  as  he  was  a  villian, 
soon  cried  enough ;  but  this  subterfuge  did  not 
answer  his  purpose.  Grinold  still  continued  to  beat 
him,  alledging  that  such  conduct  as  Hinds  was  guilty 
of  did  not  entitle  him  to  the  common  usage  under 
such  circumstances. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  jailor  came  into  my  room, 
and  the  blacksmith  with  him  ;  and  after  taking  up 
our  pump,  placed  two  bars  of  iron  over  the  hole, 
and  spiked  them  to  the  timber.  This,  I  thought, 
was  an  effectual  security  against  our  ever  again 
getting  into  the  vault.  But  no  sooner  was  the  jailor 
gone,  than  Phillips  shewed  me  how  mistaken  1  was 
in  my  conjectures.  Not  more  than  six  minutes  after 
their  departure,  before  we  had  all  the  irons  loosed 
from  tueir  place;  and  that  was  effected  in  this  manner, 
viz.  We  took  the  chain  that  was  around  my  leg, 
and  put  it  under  one  of  the  iron  bars,  and  fetching 
»t  round,  fastened  it  together  over  the  bar,  with  a 
key  made  of  one  of  the  links.  After  this  was  done, 
we  took  an  oaken  bench,  about  ten  feet  long,  made 
of  a  slab,  as  much  as  four  inches  thick  in  the  middle, 
and  put  the  end  of  this  bench  into  the  bite  of  the 
(  h  tin.  placing  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  gain  a  great 
purchase  ;  we  lifted  the  bar  in  an  instant,  drawing 
out  the  spikes  with  ease. 

Immediately  upon  the  setting  in  of  night,  we 
again  went  to  work  ;  but  had  not  continued  many 
minutes  before  the  outer  door  of  the  jail  opened, 
and  in  came  a  number  of  people,  and  passing  oui 
door,  went  up  to  the  prisoners  over  head.  Here 
Hinds  had  an  opportunity  of  giving  the  hint  to  the 
jailor,  that  he  had  something  to  communicate  to  him. 
Therefore, after  the  people  had  finished  their  business 
with  the  prisoners,  the  jailor  took  Hinds  out  into 
the  alley,  and  there  learned  that  we  had  broken 
again  into  the  vault.     Upon  this  information,  the 
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jailor  came  into  the  room,  and  removed  all  the 
prisoners  into  the  dungeon,  excepting  myself,  being 
in  irons,  so  securely  confined,  that  he  remained  at 
ease  with  regard  to  me. 

After  all  matters  were  again  settled,  I  silently  let 
myself  out  of  irons,  went  down  into  the  vault,  and 
wrought  hard  all  night.  By  morning  I  h?d  dug 
through  the  underpinning,  gotten  out-side  of  the 
jail,  and  all  that  remained  now,was  to  break  through 
the  frozen  ground,  which  was  about  eighteen  inches 
as  I  conjectured.  I  thought  my  operations  through 
this  night  had  been  so  silent, as  to  prevent  a  discovery 
from  any  one  ;  but  I  was  mistaken.  The  least  noise 
in  the  vault  sounded  strong  through  the  pumps  ; 
these  being  the  only  apertures  through  which  the 
sound  could  escape  ;  therefore  its  whole  force  was 
carried  in  one  direction. 

In  the  morning,  the  jailor  took  Hinds  out  of  the 
room,  where  he  had  left  him  the  night  before,  having 
put  him  into  a  seperate  room  from  Grinold,  for  fear 
of  a  repetition  of  that  chastisement  which  he  had  so 
largely  tasted  the  day  before  ;  and  by  him  received 
information  that  somebody  had  been  at  work  in  the 
vault  all  night.  After  this  information,  Hinds  was 
put  back  into  the  same  room  again,  being  a  room- 
mate with  Rood. 

About  ten  o'  clock  in  thll  morning  the  jailor, 
attended  with  his  blacksmiths, came  into  the  dungeon, 
and  removed  the  prisoners  back  again  into  my  room. 
They  searched  the  dungeon  with  a  great  degree  of 
care, to  see  whether  the  prisoners  had  broken  through 
into  the  vault,  but  not  finding  any  breach, they  were 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  report  of  Hinds,  not 
conceiving  it  possible  for  me  to  be  the  person,owing 
to  my  irons.  However,  after  a  while  they  came 
into  my  room,  and  searching  the  irons  around  my 
leg,  they  discovered  the  deception,  seeing  at  once, 
with  what  ease  I  could  take  my  irons  off"  my  leg 
when  I  wished.  They  then  searched  the  iron  bars 
which  had  been  spiked  to  the  floor,  and  found  them 
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pulled  up.  They  looked  at  me  with  a  stare  of 
astonishment,  not  conceiving  how  it  was  possible 
for  such  a  thing  to  be  effected  with  what  tools  we 
had. 

The  blacksmith  retired;  and  in  about  an  hour  re- 
turned, bringing  with  him  an  iron  bar  of  twice  the 
magnitude  of  the  former,  and  six  spikes,  about  twelve 
inches  in  length,  and  ragged,  in  such  a  manner,  as 
to  prevent  a  bare  possibility  of  their  ever  being 
drawn.  This  iron  bar  he  placed  across  the  hole, 
and  with  a  heavy  sledge,  drove  in  the  spikes,  looking 
round  exultingly  on  me,  saying  "Burroughs,  if  you 
get  down  here  again,  I'll  come  and  take  your  place." 
After  he  had  driven  in  his  spikes,  and  put  all  things 
in  order,  he  came  and  examined  my  irons,  fasten- 
ed them  on  again,  so  as  to  prevent  my  getting  loose, 
as  he  vainly  boasted. 

I  now  lost  all  hopes  of  liberty,  by  that  method 
which  we  had  been  pursuing;  viewing  it  impossible 
ever  to  get  the  iron  from  across  the  hole,  if  1  should 
get  free  from  my  irons  around  my  leg;  but  again  I 
was  taught  to  admire  the  vast  ability  of  Philips;  for 
before  the  outer  door  of  the  jail  was  locked,  1  was 
freed  from  my  irons,  and  the  bar  across  the  hole  was 
torn  away.  This  was  done  while  the  jailor  was 
shutting,  bolting  and  locking  the  doors;  so  that  the 
noise  which  we  made^mtght  be  so  blended  with  his 
noise,  that  it  should  not  be  distinguished  by  the  pris- 
oners over  head,  viz.  Rood  and  Hinds,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  lead  to  a  discovery.  This  had  the 
desired  effect.  Not  the  least  suspision  was  enter- 
tained of  our  operations,  so  quick  was  Philips,  in 
seeing  every  advantage  which  opportunities  otiered, 
for  the  prosecution  of  our  purposes. 

However,  I  found  all  the  abilities  which  appertain- 
ed to  Philips,  were  set  down  to  my  credit,  so  strong- 
ly were  all  possessed  with  the  opinion,  that  I  wa.s 
the  soul  of  the  very  enterprise  of  such  a  nature. 
And  from  the  efforts  which  he  made  in  this  room, 
many  were  of  the  opinion  that  I   had  preternatural 
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assistance.     For,  said  they,  "no  irons  will  hold  him, 
and  no  fortification  will  stand  against  him." 

You  will  be  curious,  sir,  I  presume,  to  learn  the  me- 
thod by  which  we  effected  such  a  surprising  feat  in 
so  short  a  time,  as  to  liberate  me  from  irons,  and 
tear  away  the  huge  iron  bar  which  was  spiked  so 
strongly  across  our  pumphole.  This  I  will  give  you 
a  description  of.  You  will  recollect  that  one  end  of 
my  chain  was  fastened  to  the  floor,  the  other  #end 
around  my  leg,  the  length  about  ten  feet;  and  the 
ring  about  my  leg  was  flat.*  Making  the  chain 
into  a  ring  by  the  before  mentioned  process,  we  ran 
the  end  of  our  oakenbench  into  it,  and  placed  the 
ring  which  was  around  my  leg,  under  the  bench, 
and  bent  it  down  tight  to  my  leg:  then  turned  it  one 
quarter  round  and  bent  it  back  again.  This  we 
repeated  three  or  four  times  and  the  ring  broke. 
We  immediately  after  this,  hoisted  the  bolts  con- 
fining the  chain,  by  the  same  process.  After  all, 
we  took  up  the  pump,  and  fixed  our  chain  around 
the  iron,  on  the  pump-hole,  as  formerly,  and  proceed- 
ed again  according  to  the  same  plan,  i  thought  it  a 
piece  of  madness  to  think  of  drawing  these  spikes, 
and  made  observations  to  that  amount.  Philips  paid 
no  attention  to  what  I  remarked,  but  pursued  his 
plan;  and  when  we  all  jumped  on  to  the  bench,  to 
pry  up  the  iron  bar,  the  heads  of  the  spikes  Hew  off 
in  a  moment;  the  bar  was  torn  from  its  place,  and 
the  whole  jail  trembled. . 

I  now  considered  my  escape  as  certain,  having 
nothing  but  the  frozen  ground  to  break  through, 
which  1  expected  to  effect  in  the  course  of  an  hour. 
Therefore,  when  night  progressed  so  far  in  her 
course,  as  to  carry  people  generally  to  their  beds,  we 
all  stripped  and  went  down  into  the  vault,  with  as 
much  silence  as  possible,  that  we  might  keep  Rood 
and  Hinds  in  ignorance  of  our  operations;  but  this 
we  found  impossible.  We  soon  heard  them  take 
off  the  cover   from   their  pump,  and  listen  to   the 

*  The  riii«  was  an  inch  larger  in  diameter  than  my  leg. 

13* 
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noise  in  the  vault.  However,  as  we  soon  expected 
to  make  our  escape,  we  did  not  so  much  dread  their 
hearing  us  at  work,  not  expecting  they  could  give 
any  information  to  thejailor  till  next  morning,  when 
we  should  be  far  from  his  restraining  power. 

We  were  vigorous  in  our  operations  till  we  had 
broken  the  frozen  ground,  so  as  to  discern  the  snow. 
I  communicated  this  circumstance  to  Warner,  who 
was  near  me,  and  he  imprudently,  in  the  warmth  of 
his  reelings,  told  one  near  him,  that  in  ten  minutes 
we  should  be  at  liberty.  This  he  spake  so  loud  as 
to  be  heard  by  Rood  and  Hinds.  They  hearing 
this,  immediately  called  to  the  jailor,  and  informed 
him  that  we  were  breaking  out.  The  alarm  flew 
rapidly;  people  gathered  into  the  jail-yard  with 
lanterns,  and  discovered  the  hole,  which  was  almost 
large  enough  for  a  man  to  pass  through,  whilst  others 
entered  the  jail,  and  turned  us  all  into  the  dungeon. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

"  Wake  die  lion's  loudest  roar, 

"  Clot  his  shaggy  inane  with  g<>re, 

4i  With  flashing  fury  bid  his  eye-balls  shine; 

"  Meek  is  his  savage,  sullen  soul  to  thine  !" 

Oupi  fond  expectations  of  liberty  were  again 
blasted.  We  found  ourselves  confined  in  the  dun- 
geon, and  two  spies  to  watch  all  our  motions.  It 
appeared  that  fortune  delighted  in  raising  my  hope, 
in  order  to  tantalize  me  with  disappointment.  There 
was  a  strange  fatality  attending  all  my  undertakings ! 
The  most  flattering  circumstances  were,  in  the  end, 
attended  with  effects  of  the  severest  nature.  Misery 
was  my  portion,  notwithstanding  every  effort  to  the 
contrary.  I  now  saw  no  way  but  that  I  must  lay 
my  account  to  wear  away  the  three  long  tedious 
years  to  which  I  was  sentenced,  in  jail  ! 

Early  the  next  morning   I  was,   contrary   to  my 
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expectations,  taken   out   of  the  dungeon,   and  re- 
conveyed  into  my  old  room,  which   was   considera- 
bly larger  than  the  dungeon,  and  there   saw   prepa- 
rations for  punishing  me  again  with  the  horse-whip. 
I  had  a  sharp  pointed  penknife  about  me,  which  had  < 
been  often  sought  for  in  vain  by  the  jailor.     I  pulled 
out  this  penknife,  and  opened  it,  and  told  the  jailor 
I  would  positively  put  him  to  death   if  he  dared  to 
inflict  that  punishment  on  me  again.     I  stood  at  this 
rime,  in  one-corner  of  the  room,  where   1   could  not 
lo  attacked  only  on  one  side.     The  jailor  ordered 
those  with  him  to  take  hold  on  me,    and  secure  me  ; 
bnl  none  chose  to  run  the  risk  :  for  I    had  declared 
with  equal  determination,  that  the  first  who  offered 
to  approach  me,  should  feel  the  weight  of  my  arm. 

Matters  remaining  in  this  situation,  the  grisly 
looking  tyrant  was  abashed  and  confounded, 
not  daring  to  approach  me  himself,  to  execute 
any  of  his  hellish  plans  3  he  therefore  gave  up  the 
object. 

About  this  time,  the  blacksmith  and  his  apprenti- 
ces came  into  my  room,  with  all  my  former  load  of 
irons,  to  confine  me  as  he  formerly  had  done,  in  the 
dungeon.  Having  succeeded  so  well  with  regard  to 
the  punishment  of  whipping,  1  determined  to  try  the 
same  experiment  again,  and  see  whether  it  would 
keep  me  out  of  irons.  I  therefore  refused  to  have 
any  chains  put  on  me.  The  blacksmith  came  to- 
wards me  in.  a  threatening  manner,  with  his  hammer 
lifted,  as  though  he  would  strike  me  ;  but  seeing  me 
stand,  as  though  I  was  determined  to  execute  my 
threat,  with  my  penknife,  he  gave  back.  They 
soon  left  the  irons  lying  on  my  floor,  and  all  depar- 
ted from  the  room.  1  expected  they  were  gone 
after  a  recruit,  but  in  this  my  fears  were  disap- 
pointed. 

About  one  o'clock  the  same  day,  I  was  taken  out 
of  this  room  and  put  into  the  upper  loft  with  Grin- 
old.  Philips  and  the  rest,  who  were  in  the  room 
with  him,  were  taken  out  of  the  dungeon   and  put 
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back  into  their  former  place  of  abode,  after  the 
breach  was  secured.  I  believe  it  was  effectually 
secured  this  time,  for  I  never  heard  of  their  break- 
ing it  again  ;  but  by  what  process  they  made  it  so 
strong  as  to  prevent  the  prisoners  from  making  an- 
other breach  1  do  not  know,  never  being  put  into 
that  room  any  more.  It  was  currently  reported 
that  the  devil  had  assisted  me,  in  my  attempts  to 
break  jail.  Many  foolish  people  would  apply  to  me 
for  a  discovery  of  matters  unknown  to  themselves  ; 
as  things  lost,  stolen,  &c.  And  when  I  refused  to 
pay  any  attention  to  their  application,  alleging 
that  it  was  out  of  my  power,  they  would  look  wise- 
ly at  each  other,  and  observe,  "  that  I  was  not  per- 
mitted to  do  such  things,  it  being  against  the  articles 
of  my  league!" 

It  being  now  the  last  of  January,  if  I  rightly  rec- 
ollect, news  was  brought  to  us,  that  all  the  prisoners, 
who  were  sentenced  to  the  house  of  correction,  were 
to  be  removed  to  Castle-Island,  in  the  harbor  of 
Boston,  there  to  be  confined  to  hard  labor.  This 
news  had  but  little  effect  on  my  mind,  being  as  yet 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  place,  its  situation,  the 
state  of  the  prisoners  on  it,  or  the  treatment  which 
1  should  receive  there.  The  idea  of  being  again 
carried  through  the  country,  in  the  manner  I  had 
formerly  been,  a  spectacle  to  surrounding  fools,  gave 
me  most  sensible  pain  ;  but  whether  I  should  be  in 
a  better  situation  there,  than  what  1  was  in  at  North- 
ampton, was  wholly  unknown,  and  I  had  no  evi- 
dence, by  which  I  could  form  any  conjecture. 

Early  one  morning  a  number  of  deputy  sheriff's 
came  into  the  jail,  and  bade  us  prepare  for  our  jour- 
ney to  the  Castle.  They  chained  the  prisoners  two 
together,  placing  the  chain  about  one  leg  of  each, 
then  put  them  into  a  sleigh  and  drove  off. 

When  I  came  to  breathe  a  pure  air,  and  to  con- 
trast the  prospect  of  surrounding  objects,  with  the 
gloomy  mansions  which  I  had  left,  you  cannot  con- 
ceive the  ardor  of  my  feelings  for  liberty.     Every 
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object  which  my  eyes  beheld  was  a  loud  proclaimer 
of  my  miserable  state.  Oh!  said  I,  to  myself,  could 
I  run  about  like  yonder  little  boy,  who  regardless  of 
his  privilege,  loses  its  enjoyment ;  then  should  I  feel 
like  the  lark,  that,  escaped  from  his  cage,  flits  into  the 
air,  and  claps  its  wings  for  joy.  I  wondered  people 
should  feel  so  indifferent  about  my  situation.  1  equal- 
ly wondered  at  their  not  skipping  with  joy,  because 
they  were  at  liberty  themselves.  I  thought  if  they 
had  known  the  feelings  of  my  heart,  they  would  have 
arisen  to  a  man  and  granted  me  that  liberty  which 
my  heart  so  ardently  panted  after.  It  appeared  to  me 
Bometimes  that  the  sensations  of  my  mind  must  be  ap- 
parent to  them,  and  that  under  this  circumstance, 
they  would  actually  grant  me  relief.  Yet  in  the  bit- 
terness of  my  soul,  1  found  these  ideas  all  chimerical. 
Certainly,  said  I,  did  those  very  characters,  who  were 
instrumental  in  placing  me  in  this  state  of  confine- 
ment, feelingly  know  my  whole  heart,  they  could 
not  resist  the  language  of  nature  so  far  as  not  to  wish 
me  at  liberty.  I  know  that  even  the  Felhamites  them- 
selves would  have  cried,  his  punishment  is  enough — 
his  sufferings  are  equal  to  his  crimes.  Then  why  will 
ye  torment  me?  Why  will  you  gall  me  any  longer 
with  the  chain  of  slavery?  The  answer  is,  the 
course  of  law  has  brought  you  to  this,  and  we  can- 
not reverse  its  mandate.  But,  said  I,  what  is  law, 
but  the  voice  of  the  people?  And  what  is  the  voice 
of  the  people  but  the  language  of  the  heart?  Does 
not  ever  day's  experience  teach  us,  that  cruel  and 
severe  punishments  serve  to  harden,  rather  than  re- 
form the  vicious?  Ought  we  not  to  consider  our- 
selves as  members  of  one  and  the  same  family,  and 
to  adopt  those  rules  and  regulations  among  our- 
selves, as  a  society,  which  will  in  their  operation, 
be  congenial  with  such  an  idea?  Surely,  this  is  the 
idea  which  the  language  of  nature  strongly  incul- 
cates upon  our  minds.  Should  we  not  shudder 
with  horror,  if  a  father  treated  his  child,  as  the  laws 
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of  society  treat  each  other  ?  When  do  we  hear  of 
an  unnatural  parent  chaining  his  child,  confining 
him  from  the  enjoyment  of  liberty,  and  placing  him 
in  such  a  situation,  as  to  make  him  an  object  of 
contempt  and  scoff  to  the  rest  of  his  children,  with- 
out feeling  that  indignation  in  our  bosoms,  which 
such  an  unnatural  action  merits  ?  Between  parents 
and  children,  the  voice  of  nature  is  heard  in  its  sim- 
ple state,  without  being  perverted  by  the  sophistry 
of  those,  who  are  blind  to  the  laws  which  bind  man- 
kind together  as  brethren  of  the  same  family.  Is 
there  not  a  spirit  of  nobleness  in  man  which  scorns 
the  lash  of  tyranny-;  in  whatever  shape  it  appears, 
which  manifests  all  the  love  and  partiality  of  chil- 
dren, towards  those  laws,  which  discover  the  care 
and  protection  of  a  parent  towards  them  ?  View  the 
conduct  of  the  parent  cf  nature  towards  his  chil- 
dren !  "  He  causes  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on 
the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the 
unjust."  He  grants  his  parental  kindness  to  all  his 
children  without  distinction,  and  watches  over  the 
wants  of  the  smallest  part  of  the  works  of  his  hands. 
Is  his  example  worthy  of  imitation,  or  are  we  wiser 
than  our  Maker?  I  have  often  read  with  the  high- 
est delight  a  fable  invented  by  Dr.  Franklin,  to 
shew,  in  a  familiar  manner,  the  arrogance  of  man, 
in  his  attempts  to  place  his  own  wisdom  above  that 
of  Deity.  The  doctor  represents  Abraham  as  gross- 
ly abusing  a  stranger,  whom  he  had  invited  into  his 
tent,  because  he  was  an  idolater,  and  did  not  wor- 
ship God  according  to  his  method.  The  fable  states, 
that  at  midnight,  God  called  unto  Abraham  and  in- 
quired forthe  stranger  ;  Abraham  recapitulated  his 
treatment  of  him,  which  was  done,  said  he,  because 
he  worshipped  not  thee.  God  took  occasion,  from 
this,  to  shew  Abraham  the  folly  of  his  reasoning  ; 
for,  said  he,  "  have  I  nourished  and  cherished  this 
man  ninety  and  nine  years,  notwithstanding  his  re- 
bellion against  me,  and  could  not  thou,  who  art 
thyself  a  sinner,  bear  with  him  one  night  ?" 
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As  we  travelled  through  the  country, I  again  found 
the  curiosity  of  people  had  brought  them  together 
in  many  places  where  we  stopped ;  there  a  philo- 
sophic mind  would  have  found  ample  scope  for  con- 
templating the  human  character.  We  cannot  dis- 
cern the  operation  of  the  human  heart  in  man,  until 
we  are  in  such  a  situation,  as  to  prevent  his  wear- 
ing a  disguise.  This  situation  must  be  very  abject, 
and  then  we  become  of  so  little  consequence  in  so- 
ciety, that  the  notice  of  man  is  removed  from  us, 
and  he  acts  in  our  presence  without  disguise  ;  view- 
ing our  approbation  or  disapprobation  as  immaterial 
to  his  prosperity.  Under  such  a  situation,  the  hu- 
man character  becomes  really  known,  and  he  who 
has  ability  with  this  knowledge  to  learn  such  regula- 
tions as  will  tend,  in  their  operation,  to  promote  the 
highest  good  of  society,  is  called  upon  by  that  duty 
which  man  owes  to  man,  to  assert  the  cause  of  truth, 
with  regard  to  these  important  points. 

Under  this  view  of  matters,  1  have  clearly  stated 
my  sentiments  to  you  upon  these  subjects.  I  know 
you  to  be  a  man  of  so  much  observation  as  to  know 
that  severe  laws  have  the  most  fatal  tendency,  not 
only  upon  the  criminal  part  of  society,  but  likewise 
upon  every  member.  Every  thing  which  tends  to 
destroy  the  principles  of  humanity,  serves  to  eradi- 
cate from  the  human  breast  that  benevolence  and 
compassion  towards  mankind,  which  is  the  bond  of 
perfection  in  society. 

When  we  see  the  father  of  a  family  conducting 
with  mildness  towards  his  children,  treating  them 
all  as  equal  members  of  his  household,  and  never 
permitting  the  ebulitions  of  wrath  and  malignity  to 
operate  towards  any  ;  at  the  same  time,  we  see 
them  inheriting  their  father's  meekness  and  compas- 
sion. Benevolence  mark  their  ways,  and  harmony 
brightens  all  theirpaths.  But  on  the  contrary,  where 
we  see  the  parent  become  the  tyrant,  punishing  the 
faults  of  his  children  with  the  unrelenting  hand  of 
rigor,  executing  judgment  unmingled  with  mercy, 
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we  see  a  family  possessing  the  feelings  of  cruelty, 
lost  to  the  godlike  principle  of  mercy,  at  war  with 
themselves,  and  governed  hy  those  ferocious  feel- 
ings which  disturb  the  tranquility  of  mankind.  The 
same  principles  operate  upon  the  great  family  of 
mankind.  Where  we  find  severe  laws  operating 
among  a  people,  or  mild  laws  executed  in  a  cruel 
manner,  we  see  the  influence  of  this,  upon  the  man- 
ners of  the  people,  to  be  very  great.  It  gradually 
roots  out  the  feeling  of  benevolence  and  compassion, 
and  in  their  room,  implants  the  sentiments  of  cruel- 
ty and  severity. 

The  body  of  mankind  can  judge  of  things  only 
in  a  very  partial  manner.  They  are  taught,  in  the 
first  place,  to  revere  the  laws  ;  they  are  taught,  in 
the  second  place,  to  believe  that  the  laws  are  foun- 
ded in  justice  :  from  this  consideration,  they  are  led 
to  treat  others  as  they  see  the  law  treat  its  subjects  ; 
to  cherish  the  same  spirit  which  they  see  manifested 
in  the  execution  of  the  laws  :  therefore,  if  the  law, 
or  the  mode  of  executing  it,  is  severe  and  cruel, 
they  will  of  consequence  imbibe  a  spirit  of  severity 
and  cruelty. 

Having  treated  these  matters  so  largely  in  our 
conversation,  it  will  be  needless  for  me  to  say  more 
on  the  subject.  I  believe  we  are  both  agreed  in  this 
sentiment,  viz.  that  the  laws  and  the  manner  of 
their  execution,  do  ultimately  form  the  manners  and 
morals  of  a  people  ;  and  the  best  criterion  to  form 
an  estimate  of  the  laws  and  regulations  of  a  people 
by,  is  their  manners  and  morals. 

On  the  first  day  of  our  journey  towards  the  Castle, 
we  dined  at  Belchertown.  Here  1  found  an  assem- 
blage of  many  characters.  Some  were  led  here  by 
an  anxious  desire  of  seeing  me  perform  some  feats 
of  dexterity  in  eluding  my  guard,  concluding  that 
I  should  not  remain  with  them  longer  than  to  arrive 
at  this  tavern.  Whether  they  expected  I  should 
evaporate  in  a  flash  of  fire,  or  disappear  in  a  cloud 
of  smoke  ;  or  whether  they  they   «^v,  ^\:t}  should, 
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Faustus  like,  fix  my  guards,  like  pillars   of  stone, 
immovably,   to  some   spot,  until  1  could   leisurely 
walk  away,  I  do  not. know  ;  but   it  was   apparent 
that  something  they  expected  would  be  done.     The 
least  movement  I  made,  their  eyes  were  upon  me  ; 
the  least  word  I  spoke,  their  ears  were  open,  and 
their  attention  alive.     When  I  moved,  they   made 
way  for  me,  as  though  destruction  would  fall  upon 
them  if  they  obstructed  my  passage.     It  gave    me 
pain  to  see  the  apparent  fear  that  many  manifested 
upon    this   occasion.      I    endeavored   to    persuade 
them   that  their  fears  were  groundless,  but  all  to  no 
purpose.     Some  1  found  took  this   opportunity    of 
shewing  their  courage  to  the  world,  by  letting  the 
by-standers  see,  they  were  not  afraid  to  insult  me. 
One  man  even  ran  his  fist  into  my  face,  making  his 
boast  that  he  would  venture  me,  as  great  a  man  as  I 
was,  but  took  very  good  care  to  keep  so  far  distant 
from  me  that  I  could  not  reach  him,   being  chained 
to  Glazier  Wheeler,  so  that  I  could  not  move  only 
when  he  moved  ;   and  the  old  man  having  the  in- 
firmities of  age  upon  him,  could  only  move  with  a 
degree  of  moderation.     While  the  scoundrel   con- 
tinued his  insults,  one  of  the  sheriffs  came  into  the 
room,   I  think  his  name  was  White,   and  observing 
the  unprovoked  abuse,  struck  the  villian  across  the 
head,  with  the  hilt  of  a  hanger,  and  felled  him   to 
the  floor.     This  spoiled  the  fun  of  this  courageous 
fellow. 

After  dinner  was  over,  the  landlady  came  to  the 
high  sheriff,  and  informed  him  that  one  of  her  silver 
spoons  was  missing,  and  she  said  it  was  impossible 
for  any  one  to  get  it  out  of  iier  cupboard,  which  had 
not  been  unlocked,  unless  it  was  Burroughs:  there- 
fore, the  high-sheriff  set  about  searching  me  for  a 
silver  spoon,  stolen  out  of  a  room,  in  which  it  was 
known  I  had  never  been;  but  before  the  search  was 
over,  the  good  lady  informed  him  that  the  spoon  was 
tound. 

We  soon  moved  from  this  and  arrived  that  night 
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at  Brcckficld.  Here  I  found  a  little  respite  from 
that  perpetual  attention  to  the  various  whims,  false 
opinion,  and  strange  ideas,  which  people  had  for- 
med of  my  character.  But  even  here  1  was  accost- 
ed by  a  grave  looking  old  gentleman  smoking  his 
pipe  in  the  corner.  1  had  observed  him  sometime, 
sitting  in  silence,  but  new  and  then  glancing  his  eye 
upon  me;  at  length,  taking  his  pipe  leisurely  from  his 
mouth,  spitting  carefully  in  the  tire,  and  adjusting 
his  looks  with  some  precision,  he  turned  and  address- 
ed me  as  follows:  "  Burroughs,  1  have  had  a  desire 
to  see  you,  for  some  time;  1  have  heard  much  of  you. 
1  know  your  uncle  Colonel  Davis,  and  had  he  given 
ear  to  my  advice,  he  would  have  been  a  great  gainer; 
but  he  did  not,  and  the  time  is  now  passed  for  him 
to  profit  by  his  dear  bought  experience;  however,  I 
can  give  you  advice,  which  you  will  find  to  your  ad- 
vantage, should  you  have  wisdom  to  follow  it. 
Your  extraordinary  conduct  has  made  mankind  form 
very  strange  conjectures  concerning  you,  and  many 
throw  a  great  degree  of  blame  upon  your  conduct; 
but  as  for  myself,  1  cannot  say  1  think  your  crimes 
unpardonable,  or  indeed  very  heinous,  excepting 
one,  and  that  was  the  flagrant  transgression  of  the 
principles  of  gratitude  towards  the  clergyman,  whose 
clothes  and  watch  you  stole." 

Here  I  interrupted  the  orator,  in  the  midst  of  his 
discourse,  by  my  ardor  to  set  him  aright  in  his  mis- 
taken opinion  of  this  business:  1  told  him  the  story 
of  my  stealing  a  watch  and  suit  of  cloths  from  a 
clergyman  was  entirely  unfounded,  as  no  such  cir- 
cumstance had  happened  to  any  clergyman  in  this 
country;  that  this  was  an  old  anecdote,  new  vamped 
and  handed  to  the  world  as  a  morden  occurrence, 
the  opprobrium  of  which  a  good  natured  populace 
were  willing  to  fix  on  me. 

He  looked  me  full  in  the  face,  with  a  sarcastic 
eneer,  pulled  a  newspaper  out  of  his  pocket,  and 
turnedmetoa  paragraph  relating  that  J  was  the 
person,  who  had  stolen  the  cloths,  watch,  &c.    After 
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I  had  read  the  paragraph,  the  old  gentleman  said, 
"Now  Mr.  Burroughs  1  hope  you  will  not  undertake 
to  correct  my  judgment  again.  When  1  form  an 
opinion,  it  is  not  on  slight  evidence,  therefore,  since 
you  have  set  up  your  opinion  in  opposition  to  mine, 
1  shall  let  you  pursue  it ;  you  may  repent  when  it  is 
too  late."  He  then  turned  from  me,  put  his  pipe  in- 
to his  mouth,  and  remained  silent  the  rest  of  the 
evening,  notwithstanding  all  my  endeavors  for  a 
further  explanation   upon  this  business. 

The  next  day  we  proceeded  on  our  journey.  In 
the  course  of  this  day,  I  could  have  made  my  escape, 
if  I  had  been  chained  to  any  body  but  Glazier 
Wheeler.     1  we"nt  out  of  the  house  where  v\e   stop- 

Eed  to  dine,  accompanied  by  only  one  person,  and 
e,  being  impatient  at  staying  out  in  the  cold,  went 
into  the  house,  and  we  remained  by  ourselves  as 
much  as  half  an  hour.  I  proposed  our  escape 
to  Wheeler:  but  the  severity  of  the  weather,  the 
infirmities  of  age,  and  the  uncertainty  of  success, 
operated  so  strongly  on  his  mind,  as  to  deter  him  from 
concurring  in  my  proposal.  We  returned,  and  I 
flattered  myself,  that  this  apparent  instance  of 
my  peaceably  remaining  confined,  when  1  had  an 
opportunity  of  making,  at  least,  atrial  for  escaping, 
would  make  my  keepers  more  remiss  in  guarding 
me  ;  but  in  this  I  was  disappointed.  I  found  the 
guard  were  all  in  commotion,  when  we  went  into 
the  house,  at  our  being  left  alone  so  long  ;  and  they 
took  special  care  never  to  fall  into  the  same  erro  / 
again. 

In  the  course  of  this  day,  we  made  a  stage  at  a 
public  house  where  I  found  a  number  of  the  Pe*- 
hamites.  They  had  been  to  Boston  and  were  on 
their  return.  They  were  affected  at  seeing  my  con- 
dition! They  dropped  the  tear  of  compassion!  They 
pitied  me !  They  offered  me,  as  a  token  of  their 
benevolent  feelings,  as  much  punch  as  I  would  drink. 
Whether  some  of  their  more  benevolent  feelings  on 
the  present  occasion,  did  not  proceed  from  the  effi- 
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cacy  of  the  punch,  which  they  themselves  had 
drunken,  is  a  question  I  shall  by  no  means  undertake 
to  answer. 

In  the  course  of  this  day's  journey,  we  met  with 
Mr.  Baldwin,  minister  of  Palmer,  of  whom,  mention 
has  already  been  made.  The  good  old  gentleman 
was  truly  affected  ;  and,  instead  of  reflection,  which 
I  expected,  he  lamented  my  untimely  fall  ;  wicked 
I  might  meet  with  some  alleviating  circumstance  in 
my  sentence,  before  the  expiration  of  my  con- 
finement. 

We  arrived  at  Little  Cambridge,  and  tarried  all 
night.  The  house  where  we  put  up.  was  filled  with 
people.  I  found  the  good  lady  of  the  house  giving 
her  daughters  a  lecture  on  the  propriety  of  keeping 
out  of  the  room,  where  the  prisoners  were.  But  as 
these  young  females  possessed  the  curiosity  natural  to 
their  sex,  they  endeavored  to  persuade  their  ma'am 
that  the  danger  which  she  feared,  was  more  in  her 
fancy  than  reality.  The  prudent  mother,  howev- 
er, cut  her  daughters  short  in  their  arguments,  by 
telling  them,  in  the  most  peremptory  manner,  that 
they  should  not  go  into  the  room  where  Burroughs 
was  ;  for  said  she,  "  he  has  a  faculty  to  lead  any 
body  astray  ;  why,  there's  Pelham  now,  where  he 
preached — he  undertook  to  preach  to  people,  that 
it  was  lawful  for  him  to  lie  with  all  the  women  in 
town,  and  he  carried  his  point  so  far,  as  to  lie  with 
every  man's  wife  ;  and  then  ran  away  and  left  them; 
but  if  he  should  offer  such  a  thing  to  me,  I'd  shew 
him  he  wan' t  in  Pelham." 

After  this  harrangue  of  the  careful  mother,her  con- 
duct through  the  remainder  of  the  evening  did  not 
manifest  so  great  a  fear  on  her  own  account,  as 
what  she  had  shown  on  account  of  her  daughters  : 
but  whether  she  meant  to  give  me  an  opportunity 
of  making  such  proposals,  as  on  her  part  would 
lead  to  a  discovery  of  her  impregnable  chastity,  or 
whether  her  attention  was  the  pure  effect  of  human- 
ity, I  shall   not  undertake  to  tell,  not  being  in  a  ca 
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pacity  to  give  information  upon  that  subject,  having 
made  no  advances  towards  her  through  the  course 
of  a  long  tedious  evening. 

A  sober  faced  clergyman  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  me  upon  the  events  of  my  life.  I  found 
him  entertaining  all  the  acrimony  attached  to  offen- 
ded dignity.  Says  he,  "  what  an  enormous  crime 
you  have  been  guilty  of,  by  bringing  an  irrepara- 
ble disgrace  upon  the  order  of  clergy,  in  assuming 
that  character  with  all  your  vile  hypocrisy  about 
you  ;  and  as  though  that  was  too  little,  you  pre- 
posterously exhibited  the  works  of  others  and  not 
your  own.  .You  have  taken  the  most  direct  measures 
to  overturn  all  order  in  civil  and  religious  societies, 
by  making  the  character  of  a  clergyman  appear  in 
a  ludicrous  point  of  view  to  the  world  ;  a  character 
of  all  others,  which  ought  to  be  held  most  sacred  : 
and  which,  of  all  others,  lias  the  greatest  influence 
to  the  good  order  of  society.1' 

My  answer  to  the  clergyman  was  to  this  effect. 
"  Seeing,  sir,  that  you  are  professedly  the  ambassa- 
dor and  representative  of  him,  who  has  commanded 
us,  "in  lowliness  of  mind  to  esteem  others  better 
than  ourselves  ;"  who  was  despised  and  rejected  of 
mankind  ;  who  was  set  at  nought  by  the  rulers  ;  and 
declared  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world  : 
I  say,  sir,  that  seeing  your  dignity  in  this  character 
is  encroached  upon  by  my  conduct,  I  feel  most  hear- 
tily sorry  for  touching  your  highness  in  this  re- 
spect." 

The  clergyman  was  stung  with  tills  reply,  and 
retorted,  that,  "  1  might  rind  that  the  government 
would  teach  me  how  to  carry  myself  to  my  superi- 
ors. After  1  had  been  kept  to  "hard  labor  en  the 
Castie  two  or  three  years,  my  courage  would  be 
cooled,  and  my  manners  mended,  &c." 

We  arrived  at  Boston  the  next  day,  about  11 
o'clock  :  stopped  and  dined  at  the  sign  of  the  Lamb. 
1  found  many  of  my  former  acquaintance  now 
shunned  me,  as  though  I   carried  some   pestilential 

14* 
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disorder  about  me.  One  in  a  particular  manner, 
who  was  a  class-mate  of  mine  in  College,  coming 
in  sight  of  the  sleigh,  in  which  the  prisoners  were 
conveyed,  and  discerning  me  in  the  sleigh,  stopped 
short ;  ran  into  a  shop  contiguous,  and  viewed  me 
through  the  window  with  great  attention. 

After  dinner,  we  were  taken  to  the  commissary's 
store,  who  provided  for  the  Castle,  and  all  the  pris- 
oners, excepting  rnyself,received  their  clothes, which 
consisted  of  a  parti-colored  suit  ;  1  was  entirely  wil- 
ling to  be  excused  from  receiving  this  bounty  from 
the  state. 

After  the  clothing  had  been  delivered,  we  were 
taken  to  Long  Wharf,  pat  on  board  a  small  sail-boat 
and  left  the  main  land  for  the  island,  on  which  the 
Castle  stood.  As  we  put  off  from  the  wharf,  the 
people  standing  on  this, and  the  neighboring  wharves, 
gave  three  cheers,  declarative  of  their  satisfaction 
in  our  leaving  them  for  a  state  of  confinement.  We 
returned  three  cheers  immediately  after  ;  endeavor- 
ing to  retort  their  insult,  by  letting  them  understand 
that  we  were  also  glad  to  leave  them,  even  for  a 
state  of  confinement. 

We  soon  arrived  on  the  island,  were  conveyed 
into  the  Castle,  our  irons  taken  off",  and  we  left  to 
view  the  situation  in  which  we  were  confined. 

The  island  is  situated  three  miles  below  the  town 
of  Boston,  its  figure  being  nearly  circular,  contain- 
ing eightpen  or  twenty  acres  of  land.  The  main 
channel  of  the  river  nins  on  the  east  side  of  this 
island, very  near  the  sh  ire, arid  riot  wider  than  would 
be  sufficient  for  two  vessels  to  sail  up  a-breast  ;  of 
course,  the  east  side  of  the  island  is  much  the  stron- 
gest fortified.  A  platform  extends  the  greater  part 
of  the  east  side,  on  which  are  mounted  cannon, 
twenty-four  and  thirty-two  pounders.  This  plat- 
form is  nearly  the  height  of  the  island.  Nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  water,  at  full  tide,  is  a  place  where 
another  tier  of  cannon  were  placed,  during  the 
time    in   which  the    British  had  possession  of  it ; 
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but  destroyed  by  them  and  never  since  rebuilt.  The 
remaining  part  of  the  island  is  but  very  indifferent- 
ly guarded  by  fortifications.* 

The  buildings  when  I  came  to  this  island,  were 
the  governor's  house,  standing  upon  the  most  eleva- 
ted spot  on  the  island,  under  which  was  what  was 
called  the  bomb-proof,  in  which  we  were  confined; 
a  stone  magazine,  barracks  for  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers, and  a  blacksmith's  shop. 

On  this  island  I  found  a  company  of  fifty  soldiers, 
commanded  immediately  by  three  officers,  viz.  In 
the  first  place,  Lieutenant  Perkins,  formerly  holding 
the  title  of  Major  in  the  continental  army.  Second- 
ly, Lieut.  Treat;  and  thirdly,  Iiurbeck,  holding  an 
Ensign's  commission,  if  I  mistake  not,  and  doing 
the  duty  of  gunner.  The  lieutenant-governor  of 
the  state  was  Captain  of  the  company. 

When  I  first  came  on  to  this  island,  there  were  in 
all  only  sixteen  prisoners.  The  principle  part  of 
them  were  kept  at  work  in  the  blacksmith's  shop. 
The  remainder  did  little  or  nothing.  Our  provision 
was  one  pound  of  bread  and  three  fourths  of  a 
pound  of  meet  per  day. 

The  officers  who  were  in  commission  here,  were 
of  the  following  description,  viz.  First,  Major  Per- 
kins, a  man  of  about  six  feet  high,  well  proportioned 
and  strong  built ;  possessed  with  care,  fidelity,  and 
great  attention  to  his  duty,  as  a  military  character. 
He  was  a  man  of  sentiment  and  feeling.  His  cour- 
age was  unimpeachable,  having  tried  it  myself  as 
thoroughly  as  was  necessary  to  learn  that  fact. 
Notwithstanding  his  personal  courage,  he  stood  in 
such  fear  of  his  superiors  in  society,  that  he  could 
not  always  maintain  such  a  state  of  independency 
as  to  act  himself.  His  military  education  had  taught 
him  obedience  to  his  superiors,  and  he  now  main- 
tained that  principle  with  a  degree  of  mechanical 
exactness.  Major  Perkins  had  a  family  living  on 
the  island  with  him.     This  family  consisted  of  Mrs. 

*  The  present  state  of  this  island  is  very  different. 
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Perkins,  whose  amiable  and  compassionate  conduct 
has  left  the  most  grateful  feelings  m  my  heart,  and 
a  number  of  children,  liovv  many  I  do  not  recol- 
lect. 

Lieutenant  Treat  was  a  man  about  five  feet  ten 
inches  in  height,  trim  built,  and  slender;  more  fond 
of  appearing  in  the  fashion,  with  regard  to  his  dress, 
the  cock  of  his  hat,  etc.  than  he  was,  to  raise  the 
garrison  to  the  highest  pitch  of  military  fame.  There 
was  nothing  very  positive  in  his  character.  He  was 
by  no  means  a  bad  man,  and  as  for  his  goodness,  it 
did  not  appear  with  such  eclat  as  to  place  him  in  a 
very  conspicuous  situation  in  society. 

Ensign  limbeck  may  be  described  by  comparing 
him  to  a  petulant  boy,  of  about  fourteen  years  old, 
who  had  never  been  taught  or  restrained  by  parental 
authority,  lie  was  more  fond  of  his  dogs  than  of 
any  other  society;  playing  with  them  by  the  day 
together. 

Immediately  after  my  confinement  on  this  island, 
I  began  to  look  about,  to  see   whether  a   possibility 
for  escaping    remained.     1   viewed  the  building   in 
which  1  was    confined.     It  was   made   of  brick,  the 
walls  of  which  were  five  feet  thick,  laid  in  cement, 
which  was  much  harder  than  the  brick  themselves.     I 
searched  every  corner  for  a  spot  upon  which  1  could 
work  without   detection,    our  room  being   searched 
every  day,  to  see  whether   the   prisoners   had   made 
any  attempt  to  break  away.     1  at  length  hit   upon  a 
place.     There   was  a    chimney    at    one    end  of  the 
room,  grated  in  a  very  strong  manner,  about  twelve 
feet  above  its  funnel,  which  was  sufficiently  large  for 
a  man  to  go  up.     About  three  feet  above  the  mantle- 
piece  of  this  fireplace,  I  concluded  to  begin  my  oper 
ation.   Here  1  could  work, and  not  have  my  labors  dis- 
covered unless  very  critical   search  was  made  up  the 
chimney.    1  had  not  been  at  work  long  before  1  had 
made  a  beginning  of  a  hole  sufficiently  large  to  crawl 
through;  1  then  took  a  board,  and  blacking  it  like  the. 
chimney  back,  made  it  of  the  proper  size, and  put  it 
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into  the  hole, so  that  the  strictest  search  could  produce 
no  discovery.  The  prisoners  in  the  room  with  me 
were  seven  in  number.  They  were  all  turned  out 
to  work  about  sun-rise  when  the  doors  of  the  prison 
were  again  shut  and  not  opened  until  1£  o'clock  when 
the  prisoners  came  from  work, and  continued  half  an 
hour,  they  were  then  taken  back  again  to  work,  and 
there  remained  until  sunset.  Therefore,!  had  as  much 
as  sixteen  hours  in  the  twenty-four,  in  which  1  could 
work  upon  this  brickwall,  which  work  I  continued, 
with  the   most  unremitting  attention. 

The  labor  was  incredible !  1  could,  in  the  first 
place,  work  only  with  a  large  nail,  rubbing  away 
the  brick  gradually,  not  daring  to  make  the  least 
noise,  lest  the  sentries,  who  stood  round  the  prison, 
should  overhear  me  at  work,  and  thereby  become 
discovered.  One  night  I  rubbed  the  brick  so  hard, 
as  to  be  overheard  by  the  sentry,  standing  on  the 
other  side  of  the  wall.  The  alarm  was  immediately 
given,  and  the  guard  and  officers  rushed  into  the 
room  to  detect  us  in  our  operations.  Fortunately, 
I  overheard  the  sentry  tell  the  sergeant  of  the  guard, 
that  Burroughs  was  playing  the  devil  in  the  jail. 
The  sergent  ran  to  inform  the  officers,  and  I  had 
but  just  time  to  put  my  board  in  its  place,  and  set 
down  to  greasing  my  shoes,  when  the  officers  enter- 
ed, and  with  a  great  degree  of  sternness,  inquired 
where  1  had  been  at  work;?!  told  them  that  1  had 
been  rubbing  some  hard  soot  off  the  chimney  and 
grinding  it  hue  to  mix  with  the  grease,  and  put  on 
to  my  shoes.  They  laughed  at  my  nicety  about  my 
shoes,  that  1  should  wish  for  sleek  shining  shoes  in 
this  situation.  Major  Perkins  knowing  my  inatten- 
tiveness  to  dress,  could  not  so  readily  believe  that 
blacking  my  shoes  was  the  only  object  in  view;  he 
therefore  made  a  very  strict  search  for  some  other 
matter,  which  should  account  for  the  noise  the  sentry 
had  heard:  but,  after  a  fruitless  pursuit  of  such  ah 
object,  they  gave  over  their  search,  concluding  that 
one  among  the  thousand  strange  whims  which  mar- 
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ked  ray  character,  had   prompted  me  to  set  about 
blacking  my  shoes,  at  that  time. 

After  they  were  gone,  I  felt  as  strong  a  disposition 
to  laugh  at  them,  for  the  deception  under  which  they 
were  laboring,  as  they  did  whilst  present  to  laugh 
at  me,  for  the  whim  of  greasing  and  blacking  my 
shoes.  This  temporary  check  was  cf  the  utmost 
importance  in  my  further  prosecution  of  this  busi- 
ness. It  made  me  more  careful  for  the  future,  not 
to  pursue  my  labors  with  too  much  impatient  im- 
petuosity, a  failing  I  ever  was  subject  to. 

The  prisoners  in  the  room  were  merry  on  the 
occasion  of  my  turning  the  suspicion  of  the  officers 
so  entirely  from  the  real  object  to  another  very  for- 
eign from  it.  They  thought  it  a  manifestation  of 
ability.  In  fine,  1  had  gained  such  an  ascendency 
over  the  prisoners,  that  they  implicitly  gave  up  to 
my  opinion  in  all  our  little  matters  :  and  more  par- 
ticularly, when  any  contention  arose  among  them,  I 
generally  succeeded  in  amicably  terminating  the 
difficulty  without  their  proceeding  to  blows. 

My  conduct  towards  all,  I  determined  should  be 
marked  with  the  strictest  impartiality.  I  not  only 
satisfied  my  own  mind  in  the  business,  but  likewise 
took  the  greatest  pains  to  shew  them,  that  I  meant 
to  be  an  impartial  friend  towards  all  parties.  When 
they  fell  into  disputes  and  bickerings,  I  would  ad- 
dress them  to  the  following  purpose,  viz.  "  Gentle- 
men, (even  the  convicts  were  fond  of  good  words, 
and  would  listen  when  I  called  them  gentlemen 
much  sooner  than  when  I  addressed  them  by  a  less 
elevated  epithet)  ''our  situation  you  are  all  sensible 
is  very  miserable  ;  do  the  best  we  can,  it  will  not 
be  tolerable  :  but  when,  in  addition  to  slavery,  we 
rentier  our  society  hateful  and  irksome  to  ea<  li  other, 
by  falling  into  broils  and  wrangles,  it  then  becomes 
a  "hell  indeed,  and  answers  the  strongest  wish  of  our 
inveterate  foes.  I  know  there  are  many  circumstan- 
ces calculated  to  harrass  and  sour  your  minds  ;  to 
render  you  peevish  and  petulant ;  to  make  you  at 
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variance  with  the  whole  race  of  mankind  :  hut  to 
indulge  these  feelings  only  renders  your  case  worse 
rather  than  better ;  it  gratifies  your  enemies  and 
serves  every  purpose  which  they  could  desire ; 
therefore,  as  wise  men,  I  expect  you  will  act  with 
prudence,  with  regard  to  your  own  comfort  and  to 
the  views  of  those  who  wish  you  ill."  Even  the 
convicts  had  reason  sufficient  to  hear  these  argu- 
ments with  attention,  and  they  generally  practiced 
according  to  this  direction  ;  so  strong  is  that  princi- 
ple in  all  men  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  friendship. 

I  determined  to  be  more  careful  in  prosecuting 
my  labor  on  ihe  wall  for  the  future,  and  check  that 
impatience  which  often  hurried  me  on  beyond  the 
dictates  of  prudence.  I  now  wrought  with  the 
greatest  caution  and  made  slow  but  sure  advances. 
After  I  had  been  employed  in  this  business  about  a 
week,  I  found  I  could  work  to  greater  advantage 
if  I  had  a  small  iron  crow  ;  therefore,  I  ordered  one 
of  the  prisoners,  who  wrought  in  the  shop,  to  make 
me  one  about  a  foot  long,  and  sharp  at  one  end. 
This  he  found  an  opportunity  to  do  undiscovered  by 
the  overseer,  and  brought  it  to  me.  I  found  that 
with  this  crow  I  could  pry  oft' half  a  brick  at  a  time 
without  the  least  noise  after  I  had  worn  a  hole  with 
my  nail,  sufficiently  large  to  thurst  in  my  crow. 
The  rubbish  which  I  took  out  of  the  wall  I  put  ev- 
ery night  into  a  tub,  standing  in  our  room  for  ne- 
cessary occasion,  and  this  was  emptied  by  one  of 
the  prisoners  every  morning  into  the  water. 

After  I  had  labored  with  unceasing  assiduity  for 
two  months,  I  found  one  night,  after  I  had  pried 
away  a  brick,  that  I  could  run  my  arm  out  of  the 
prison  into  the  open  air.  This  circumstance  made 
my  heart  leap  with  joy.  After  such  a  length  of  labor, 
to  find  my  toils  crowned  with  apparent  success, 
gave  me  a  tone  of  pleasure  of  which  you  can  have 
no  idea. 

Upon  examination,  I  found  the  breach  through  the 
wall  was  just  below  a  covered  way  so  that  it  would 
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remain  unseen  in  the  day  time,  unless  discovered  by 
some  accident.  I  had  measured  the  height  of  the 
covered  way  by  a  geometrical  operation,  not  being 
permitted  to  come  near  it  :  and  this  was  done  with 
an  instrument  made  by  my  penknife  ;  that  penknife 
which  had  done  me  such  excellent  service  in  North- 
ampton jail. 

When  the  prisoners  sawT  my  measurement  was 
exact,  their  idea  of  my  profound  knowledge  was 
greatly  raised  ••  and  they  appeared  to  entertain  the 
most  sanguine  assurance,  that  their  liberty  was  cer- 
tain when  their  operations  were  directed  under 
my  auspices. 

After  1  had  found  the  hole  through  the  wall  was 
entirely  secreted  by  the  covered  way,  I  proceeded 
to  make  it  sufficiently  large  to  pass  through. 

After  all  this  was  accomplished,  one  difficulty  still 
remained.  The  sentry  standing  on  the  covered 
way  would  undoubtedly  hear  us  in  going  out  at 
this  hole  ;  and  moreover,  if  we  should  be  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  get,  unheard,  into  the  covered  way,  yet 
we  must  come  out  of  that  within  five  feet  of  the 
place  where  he  stood,  and  therefore  could  not  pre- 
vent a  discovery. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  found  it  necessa- 
ry to  lie  quiet  until  seine  rainy  night  should  remove 
the  sentry  from  his  stand  on  the  covered  way,  to 
some  place  of  shelter.  This  was  generally  the  case 
when  the  weather  was  foul  or  uncomfortable,  unless 
some  special  cause  should  detain  him  to  this  particu- 
lar spot.  1  recollect,  that  soon  after  the  officers 
had  found  me  blacking  my  shoes  with  soot,  the  sen- 
tinels kept  their  post, invariably,  on  the  coveted  way, 
in  every  kind  of  weather  ;  but  they  had,  by  this 
time,  become  more  at  ease  in  their  feelings,  and  con- 
sequently would,  at  such  time,  retire  into  an  alley 
leading  through  the  bomb-proof. 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 

"  Where  now  my  phrenzy's  pompous  furniture! 

"  The  cob- web  cottage,  with  its  ragged  wall 

(i  Of  mouldering  mud,  is  royalty  to  me  ! 

"  The  Spider's  most  attenuated  thread 

"  Is  cord,  is  cable,  to  man's  tender  tie 

"  On  earthly  bliss;    it  breaks  at  every  breeze." 

We  did  not  wait  many  days  for  the  happy  mo- 
ment before  we  heard  the  sentry  leave  his  station 
on  the  covered  way,  and  enter  the  alley,  for  shelter 
from  the  rain. 

About  1 1  o'clock  at  night,  I  made  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  the  expedition.  The  island  being 
in  a  circular  form,  1  ordered  seven  men  to  go  round 
it  to  the  south,  whilst  I  went  round  to  the  north. 
The  reason  why  1  did  this  was  of  the  following  na- 
ture, viz.  There  was  a  wharf  on  the  western  shore 
of  this  island,  where  the  boats  were  kept,  and  a 
sentry  placed  over  them.  It  was  necessary,  after 
we  had  escaped  out  of  the  bomb-proof,  to  procure 
a  boat,  in  order  to  transport  ourselves  off  the  island  , 
and  as  there  were  none,  except  what  were  immedi- 
ately under  the  eye  of  the  sentry,  the  only  alterna- 
tive which  remained,  was  to  make  the  sentry  a  pris- 
oner, and  carry  him  off  with  us.  As  this  was  a 
business  in  which  some  nicety  of  conduct  was  neces- 
sary, I  chose  to  trust  no  one  to  execute  it  but  my- 
self ;  and  therefore,  ordered  the  seven  prisoners 
round  the  island,  a  different  way  from  what  I  went 
myself,  and  directed  them  to  advance  to  within  fif- 
teen rods  of  the  sentinel,  and  make  a  noise  sufficient 
to  attract  his  attention  towards  them.  This  would 
bring  the  sentry  between  me  and  the  other  seven 
prisoners  ;  and  when  he  was  turned  towards  them  I 
should  be  at  his  back. 

Having  made  these  arrangments,  all  the  prison- 
15 
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ers  silently  crawled  out  of  the  hole,  following  them 
myself  as  soon  as  1  saw  they  all  had  passed  without 
any  accident.  We  all  met  at  the  spot  appointed. 
1  told  the  men  to  be  cautious,  not  to  be  in  a  hurry  ; 
not  to  be  in  any  perturbation  ;  but  to  proceed  leis- 
urely and  considerately  to  the  spot  appointed,  i 
told  them  to  be  five  minutes  in  getting  to  the  spot. 
1  then  left  them.  1  hastened  round,  and  arrived  as 
near  to  the  sentry  as  I  thought  prudent,  about  one 
minute  and  a  half  before  I  heard  the  noise  from  the 
other  men.  At  the  noise,  the  sentry  turned  and 
hailed,  "  Who  comes  there?"  No  answer  was  made. 
Immediately  on  seeing  the  attention  of  the  sentry 
turned  from  me,  1  arose  from  my  position  flat  on  the 
ground,  and  advanced  as  near  as  twenty  feet,  and 
lay  down  again.  Immediately  the  noise  from  the 
seven  men  was  again  renewed  ;  and  the  sentry's  at- 
tention was  fixed  to  the  object  of  the  noise.  He 
again  hailed  in  a  very  peremptory  manner,  cocked 
Ins  gun  and  made  ready  to  lire.  By  this  time  I  had 
arisen  from  the  ground,  and  advanced  to  within 
about  eight  feet  of  the  sentry,  when  J  heard  the 
piece  cock,  and  saw  him  present  it!  I  immediately 
darted  at  him,  siezed  him  in  an  instant,  and  clapped 
my  hand  over  his  mouth,  to  prevent  him  from  mak- 
ing a  noise,  which  should  alarm  the  other  soldiers  on 
guard.  When  1  first  laid  hold  of  him,  he  started, 
and  attempted  to  get  from  me,  making  a  noise 
through  liis  nose  as  though  very  much  terrified:  cry- 
ing "eli!  eli!  eh!"  I  told  him  that  the  least  noise 
from  him  should  produce  instant  death  ;  that  1  would 
rip  his  guts  out  the  first  moment  he  proved  refracto- 
ry. After  I  had  sulliciently  terrified  him,  1  took  my 
hand  from  his  mouth,  and  told  him  that  no  harm 
should  befal  him,  so  long  as  he  behaved  in  a  peacea- 
ble manner.  1  took*  his  gun  and  cartridge-box  from 
him.  The  other  prisoners  now  coming  up,  we  all 
went  into  the  barge,  carrying  ten  oars,  and  put  off". 

It  was  now    about   half  an   hour   past  twelve   at 
night,  it  being  extremely  dark  and  rainy,  and  noth- 
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ing  to  steer  by,  except  mere  conjecture.  We  were 
ignorant  of  the  time  of  tide,  whether  it  was  ebbing 
or  flowing,  and  consequently  could  not  tell  which 
way  we  drifted:  however,  we  determined  to  row 
until  we  came  to  some  land.  I  set  myself  in  the 
stern  sheets,  steering  the  boat;  Richards,  the  sentry, 
set  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  between  my  legs. 
The  gun  with  the  fixed  bayonet  lay  by  me,  and  the 
cartridge-box  hanging  by  my  side.  '1  he  other  men 
were  at  their  oars,  rowing  the  boat.  We  had  pro- 
ceeded about  far  enough,  as  we  judged,  to  be  in  the 
middle  of  the  channel,  between  the  island  and 
Dorchester,  whether  we  meant  to  direct  our  course. 

It  was  now  demanded  of  me,  by  one  of  the  men 
who  sat  forward  rowing  the  boat,  what  I  meant  to  do 
with  Richards?  As  I  did  not  know  where  we  should 
in  fact  land,  I  was  undetermined  in  my  own  mind 
what  1  should  do  with  him  when  J  came  to  land,  and 
gave  an  answer  to  that  amount.  The  person  asking 
this  question,  looking  upon  his  escape  as  certain, 
began  to  put  on  airs  of  consequence,  and  answered 
me  in  a  sarcastic  manner,  ''well,  captain  Burroughs, 
as  you  have  had  the  command  until  you  do  not 
know  what  to  do,  it  is  best  for  some  other  person  to 
take  it.  who  does  know  what  to  do;"  and  then 
turning  himself  to  Richards,  continued  his  discourse, 
"and  as  for  you,  Mr.  Richards,  you'll  please  to  walk 
overboard,  that  we  may  not,  after  this,  hear  any  of 
your  tales  told  to  your  brother  svvads.*  If  you 
walk  over  without  fuss,  it  is  well,  if  not,  you  shall 
be  thrown  over,  tied  neck  and  heels." 

When  I  heard  this  insolent  treatment  and  dast- 
ardly language,  1  could  hardly  conceive  what  it 
meant.  Unprovokedly  to  throw  Richards  into  the 
water,  was  a  manifestation  of  a  language  of  the 
heart,  which  appeared  to  me  so  unnatural,  that  I 
could  not  believe  him  to  be  serious.  Xet  1  could  not 
conceive  any  propriety  in  using  it  in  any  other 
light.     Richards  himself  was   terrified.     He   began 

*A  cant  word  signifying  soldiers. 
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to  supplicate  me  in  the  most  moving  terms,  to  save 
him  from  the  destruction  which  was  ready  to  fall 
upon  him.  His  entreaties  made  such  an  impression 
upon  my  mind,  that  I  should  have  given  him  my 
assistance,  if  I  had  been  opposed  by  every  man  in 
the  boat:  however,  I  did  not  yet  believe  he  was  in 
that  degree  of  danger  which  he  appeared  to  appre- 
hend; but  was  soon  undeceived  by  the  three  forward 
hands  shipping  their  oars  and  coming  aft. 

I  endeavored  to  expostulate,  but  to  no  effect.  I 
saw  they  were  resolutely  bent  on  their  diabolical 
purpose !  1  saw  the  disposition  of  the  infernals  pic- 
tured in  their  operations.  1  let  go  the  helm,  started 
up,  and  swore  by  the  Almighty,  that  I'd  send  the 
first  to  hell  who  dared  lay  a  hand  on  Richards.  The 
poor  fellow,  at  this  time,  lay  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat  trembling  with  agony,  and  crying  in  the  most 
piteous  manner.  The  blood  flew  quick  through  my 
veins.  The  plaintive  cries  of  Richards  vibrated 
upon  my  heart,  and  braced  every  nerve.  At  this 
moment  the  first  villain  who  had  proposed  this  in- 
fernal plan,  laid  hold  of  me  by  the  shoulder  to  pre- 
vent my  interposing  between  Richards  and  the 
others,  who  were  about  throwing  him  overboard. 

When  I  found  his  hand  gripping  my  shoulder,  I 
immediately  reached  my  arm  over  his  back,  caught 
him  by  the  waist-band  of  his  breeches  and  dashed 
him  to  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  The  moment  of  my 
laying  hold  of  him,  I  determined  to  throw  him  into 
the  sea,  and  why  I  did  not,  1  have  never  since  been 
able  to  tell.  Alter  i  had  thrown  him  into  the  bottom 
of  the  boat,  I  caught  the  gun  on  which  was  a  bayo- 
net fixed;  this  I  brought  to  a  charge  and  made  a  push 
at  the  man  nearest  me,  who  drew  back,  took  his 
seat  at  the  oar,  when  all  again  was  quiet. 

We  continued  rowing  until  we  struck  fasl  on  the 
ground,  but  could  see  no  land.  We  left  lUe  boat 
and  waded  about  until  we  discov«rcd  the  shore. 
When  we  came  to,  the  land,  we  could  not  deter- 
mine on  what  place  we  had  fallen.     We  were  soon 
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satisfied,  however,  by  the  drum  on  the  Castle  beat- 
ing the  long-roll,  and  immediately  after,  beating  to 
arms.  We  heard  the  alarm  in  that  direction  which 
plainly  pointed  out,  that  we  were  somewhere  near 
Dorchester-Point.  We  saw  the  Castle  in  an  uproar, 
and  all  the  signals  of  alarm  which  are  usually  made 
on  such  occasions. 

After  we  had  found  where  we  were,  the  three  men 
who  engaged  in  throwing  Richards  overboard,  left 
us,  and  went  away  together.  I  then  told  Richards 
that  he  might  go  where  he  pleased;  that  he  must  be 
sensible  I  had  saved  his  life,  even  at  the  risk  of  my 
own;  therefore,  the  dictates  of  gratitude  would  teach 
him  a  line  of  conduct  which  would  not  militate 
against  my  escape.  This  he  promised  in  the  most 
solemn  manner.  He  was  warm  in  his  expressions 
of  gratitude  towards  me.  I  believed  him  sincere. 
He  departed. 

In  this  transaction,  I  enjoyed  a  sensation  of  pleas- 
ure very  exquisite.  To  receive  the  tribute  of  a 
grateful  heart,  flowing  from  a  stream  of  sincerity, 
was  a  circumstance,  which  in  a  measure  counterbal- 
anced many  evils,  which  I  had  experienced.  We 
had  all  lost  our  shoes  in  the  mud,  in  getting  to  dry 
land;  therefore,  had  to  travel  bare-footed.  It  was 
the  space  of  an  hour  and  a  half  after  we  had  land- 
ed, before  we  found  the  way  off  this  point  of  land; 
the  night  being  extremely  dark,  and  we  all  stran- 
gers to  the  ground. 

After  we  had  found  the  road,  I  told  the  four  men 
who  were  with  me,  that  the  better  way  would  be  to 
separate,  and  every  man  shift  for  himself.  This 
observation  struck  a  damp  upon  all  who  were  with 
me.  They  entreated  me  to  tarry  with  them  until 
the  night  following,  when  they  could  have  a  better 
chance  of  getting  clear  of  the  countiy  without  de- 
ection;  they  feared  falling  into  the  hands  of  their 
pursuers  if  I  left  them.  They  felt  a  certainty  of  es- 
cape if  I  remained  with  them.     My  compassion  was 

moved,  and  I  acted  directly   contrary   from   what  I 
15* 
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knew  was  according  to  a  system  of  prudence.    We 
agreed  to  remain  all  together  until  the  next  night. 

The  day  began  to  dawn,  and  we  found  it  neces- 
sary to  look  alter  some  place,  to  which  we  could  re- 
tire from  the  observation  of  the  inhabitants;  all  the 
men,  except  myself,  being  dressed  in  the  uniform 
of  the  Castle,  and  of  course,  would  be  noticed  by 
the  first  observer.  Some  proposed  retiring  into  a 
swamp,  and  secreting  ourselves  in  its  dark  recesses; 
some  proposed  the  plan  of  going  into  the  first 
grove  of  woods,  and  climbing  up  to  the  top  of  some 
trees,  and  securing  ourselves  that  way.  To  these 
proposals  I  made  the  following  reply :  it  is  likely, 
that  as  soon  as  day  light  has  fairly  appeared,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  will  be  alarmed;  and 
warm  pursuit  will  be  made  after  us;  and  every  place, 
where  the  inhabitants  will  think  it  likely  that  we 
should  hide,  will  be  searched  by  them  in  the  most 
critical  manner.  No  place  will  be  sought  more 
thoroughly  than  thick  swamps  and  high  bushy  trees; 
therefore,  it  will  be  our  best  way  to  hide  where  the 
people  will  not  look  after  us,  if  such  a  place  may 
be  found.  For  my  own  part,  I  had  rather  take  my 
chance,  under  present  circumstances,  in  the  opea 
field  than  in  a  swamp  or  at  the  top  of  a  tree. 

The  object  of  the  swamp  and  woods  were  im- 
mediately relinquished,  and  they  all  seemed  content 
to  leave  the  matter  to  my  judgment  entirely.  We 
travelled  on  with  rapidity  about  one  mile  further, 
and  then  came  into  a  little  thicket  of  houses,  and  a 
barn  standing  immediately  on  the  road  among  them; 
this  barn  we  all  entered  and  found  two  mows  of  hay. 
I  ascended  one  mow,  and  having  taken  up  the  hay 
by  flakes,  near  the  side  of  the  barn,  to  the  depth  of 
six  feet,  three  of  us  went  down,  and  the  hay  fell 
back  into  its  former  situation,  covering  us  entirely 
over  at  the  same  time.  I  had  ordered  the  other  two 
to  go  on  to  the  other  mow,  and  do  as  they  had  seen 
me.  They  accordingly  went,  and  I  supposed  all 
secure. 
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Not  long  after  this,  there  came  a  number  of  wo- 
men into  the  barn  to  milk  the  cows.  Soon  after,  I 
heard  children  round  the  barn,  as  though  they  were 
in  pursuit  of  something  with  a  dog.  1  soon  found 
that  a  skunk  was  their  object  under  the  barn.  How- 
ever, when  the  women  had  finished  milking  their 
cows,  the  children  were  all  ordered  into  the  house, 
this  day  being  Sunday. 

To  my  astonishment  and  surprise,  the  two  meu 
who  had  gone  to  the  other  mow,  now  came  over 
where  1  was,  and  told  me,  that  they  could  not  find 
a  place  to  hide  ;  "and  indeed,"  said  they,  :'we  do 
not  like  to  be  so  far  off',  for  it  appears  to  us,  that  we 
shall  be  taken  if  we  are!"  How  1  felt  under  this 
situation  you  will  readily  conceive,  by  supposing 
yourself  in  my  place,  and  people  expected  into  the 
barn  every  minute  to  fodder  their  cattle !  I  jumped 
out  of  my  place,  told  them  to  lie  down  in  a  moment, 
covered  them  over  with  hay,  and  returned  into  my 
place,  just  as  the  young  men  came  into  the  barn  to 
take  care  of  their  cattle.  They  came  on  to  the  mow 
where  we  were  lying,  and  took  the  hay  from  it  for 
'their  cows  ;  but  made  no  discovery  :  and  yet,  not- 
withstanding all  this,  one  of  our  men,  by  the  name 
of  Burrel,  whom  1  had  covered  over  with  hay,  was 
asleep  before  the  young  men  went  out  of  the  barn, 
and  snored  so  loud,  as  to  be  heard  ;  but  the  men 
did  not  know  what  noise  it  was,  nor  where  it  came 
from. 

Immediately  after  these  men  had  left  the  barn,  I 
again  jumped  out  of  my  hole,  went  to  Burrel,  who 
had  uncovered  his  head  entirely,  waked  him,  and 
expostulated  with  him  in  the  severest  terms.  "  This 
is  the  consequence,"  said  I,  "of  attending  to  your 
request  of  remaining  with  you.  Your  own  heedless 
disposition,  not  only  exposes  yourself  to  be  found, 
but  likewise  involves  me  in  the  same  danger.  Is  it 
a  matter  of  such  indifference  to  you  whether  you 
arc  again  taken,  that  you  can  tamely  and  calmly  fall 
asleep  at  the  moment  when  you  are  surrounded  with 
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danger?  If  no  regard  to  your  own  safety  will  influ- 
ence you  on  this  occasion,  yet,  I  should  suppose  you 
might  pay  some  attention  to  my  welfare,  seeing  it 
was  by  your  earnest  entreaty  I  continued  with  you, 
being  influenced  by  no  other  motive  than  compas- 
sion towards  you.  If  nothing  else  will  answer,  I 
will  have  recourse  to  the  means  which  are  in  my 
power  ;  and  if  I  find  you  asleep  again,  I  will  posi- 
tively put  you  to  death  ;  and  this  I  think  will  be 
entirely  just,  if  no  other  measure  will  answer  to  en- 
sure my  safety."  I  was  of  opinion  this  threat  would 
answer  the  purpose,  for  which  it  was  intended,  viz. 
that  fear  would  operate  upon  him  so  strongly,  as 
to  prevent  his  sleeping  in  such  a  situation  for  the 
future. 

We  lay  quiet  all  the  forenoon,  without  any  acci- 
dent :  during  this  time,  I  endeavored  to  make  some 
arrangment  in  my  own  mind  for  my  future  conduct. 
I  concluded  that  I  should  be  able  to  reach  the  state 
of  Rhode-Island  by  the  next  morning,  when  I  should 
be  no  longer  obliged  to  travel  under  cover  of  the 
night ;  when  1  could  again  mix  with  society,  with- 
out viewing  them  as  my  open  and  declared  ene- . 
mies. 

We  heard  the  various  bells  ringing  at  Dorchester 
meeting-houses  for  the  exercises  of  the  day.  The 
forenoon  meeting  was  finished,  and  the  first  bell  for 
the  exercises  of  the  afternoon  was  ringing,  when  a 
number  of  men  came  into  the  barn  to  put  a  hors^ 
into  the  chaise,  standing  on  the  barn-floor.  The 
streets  were  full  of  people  going  to  the  meeting- 
house. A  number  of  children  came  likewise  into 
the  barn  with  the  men,  and  climbed  on  to  the  mow 
where  we  lay  secreted,  looking  for  hens'  nests.  At 
this  moment  Burrel  began  to  snore,  which  brought 
the  children  immediately  to  the  spot  where  he  lay, 
and  his  head  being  uncovered,  they  saw  it,  and  cri- 
ed out,  "daddy,  daddy,  here's  the  skunk!  here's  the 
skunk!"  It  hardly  appeared  credible  to  the  old 
gentleman  that  a  skunk  should  be  on  the  hay-mow  j 
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he  therefore  manifested  some  doubt  as  to  his  chil- 
drens'  report,  but  they  were  determined  he  should 
believe  them,  and  affirmed  it  again  with  warmth,  "it 
certainly  is  a  skunk,  daddy,  for  it  has  got  ears." 

The  peculiar  manner  in  which  this  was  uttered, 
made  the  people,  on  the  barn-floor,  think  something 
uncommon  was  there.  They  accordingly  ascen- 
ded the  mow  to  the  number  of  eight  or  nine,  in  order 
to  satisfy  themselves  concerning  this  matter.  By 
this  time  Burrel  awaking,  saw  he  was  discovered, 
and  began  to  pull  the  hay  over  his  head.  Those 
who  were  on  the  mow  saw  it,  and  were  now  con- 
vinced that  the  children  in  fact  had  seen  something 
that  had  ears.  They  took  the  pitch-fork  and  moved 
the  hay,  which  lay  over  these  two  men,  and  imme- 
diately saw  that  they  were  convicts,  escaped  the 
preceding  night  from  the  Castle. 

The  barn  was  instantly  filled  with  people  from 
the  street,  on  the  alarm's  being  given  of  these  men. 
Through  the  whole  scene,  from  the  first  opening  of 
the  barn  by  the  men,  who  were  about  putting  the 
horse  into  the  chaise,  till  this  time,  my  feelings  were 
of  the  keenest  kind.  When  I  had  succeeded  with 
all  my  plans  for  escape  thus  far,  when  i  had  endur- 
ed with  so  much  patience,  a  course  of  such  incredi- 
ble labor,  as  what  I  performed  in  breaking  through 
the  bomb-proof  ;  when  I  had  furthermore,  overcome 
the  difficulties  of  making  the  sentry  a  prisoner,  of 
preserving  him  from  death,  of  finding  the  land  we 
sought,  through  the  thickest  shades  of  night,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  being  drifted  out  of  our  course 
by  adverse  tides  ;  and  then  by  a  retrograde  course  of 
incidents,  to  be  deprived  of  the  object  to  which  all 
these  labors  were  directed,  was  a  prospect  which 
filled  my  mind  with  the  keenest  anxiety,  and  kept 
my  fears  in  a  perpetual  state  of  alarm. 

Burrel  was  a  man  of  great  stupidity,  and  I  feared 
his  senseless  conduct  more  than  any  thing  else. 
You  will  wonder  at  my  continuing  with  him !  I  won- 
der at  it  myself.     My  weak  side  was  an  inconsider- 
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ate  compassion.  I  did  continue  with  him,  and  too 
J  ate  I  saw  my  error.  However,  I  acted  the  foolish 
part  in  another  respect,  viz.  by  not  taking  him  into 
the  hole  with  me,  where  I  could  have  kept  him  per- 
petually under  my  eye.  He  was  very  disagreeable, 
and  the  object  of  being  freed  from  a  momentary 
inconvenience  was  so  powerful  on  my  mind,  at  that 
time,  that  for  this  paltry  consideration,  I  lost  my 
liberty  for  more  than  two  years. 

I  heard  the  children  around  the  hay-mow  with 
the  utmost  pain.  1  heard  Burrel's  snoring  with  in- 
dignation and  horror  !  1  now  almost  gave  myself 
over  for  lost !  But  what  were  my  sensations  when 
the  people  ascended  the  mow  and  discovered  these 
two  convicts,  plainly  seeing  who  they  were  by  their 
dress. 

However,  all  hope  of  escape  was  not  lost.  I 
thought  it  yet  possible  to  remain  undiscovered,  if 
the  two  convicts  behaved  with  any  prudence,  see- 
ing we  were  so  far  under  the  hay.  The  question 
was  asked,  "  what  had  become  of  the  other  prison- 
ers who  had  made  their  escape?"  Burrel answered, 
that  he  should  not  tell,  "  but  if  they  were  any 
where  in  that  barn,  they  were  right  down  there," 
pointing  with  his  finger  to  the  spot  where  we  in  fact 
were.  With  this  information,  they  began  the  search 
again,  pitching  the  hay  from  the  spot,  till  they  came 
down  to  the  place  where  we  had  been  secreted. 
The  feeble  twig  upon  which  my  last  hopes  remained 
was  now  broken,  and  I  sunk  into  a  state  of  despair. 
All  my  fond  hopes  were  lost  in  a  moment,  and  I 
found  myself  only  fallen  into  a  state  of  greater 
wretchedness,  in  the  room  of  being  liberated  from 
my  former  misery. 

"  Is  this  the  reward,"  said  I  to  the  inhabitants, 
"for  saving  one  of  your  number,  but  a  short  time 
since,  froin  the  devouring  jaws  of  death,  ready  to 
swallow  him  up?  But  a  little  time  since,  he  stood 
in  need  of  my  pity.  I  granted  him  that  compassion 
which  nature  has  taught  me  to  shew.     I  now  stand 
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in  need  of  your  pity  :  will  you  not  grant  what  you 
in  a  like  situation,  would  request?  Kemember  that 
this  world  is  a  state  of  revolution.  You  may  yet 
see  the  time  in  which  you  will  want  the  exercise  of 
compassion,  even  from  me,  however  improbable  the 
present  appearance.  You  would  then  lame-nt  not 
having  shewn  that  compassion  which  you  would 
stand  in  need  of  yourselves.  You  can  hardly  im- 
agine that  my  escape  can  produce  any  injury  to  you. 
I  shall  leave  you,  and  shall  never  return  to  a  place 
where  1  might  be  in  danger  of  confinement.  You 
who  are  parents,  may  have  children  in  my  situation  ; 
wou.'d  not  your  hearts  yearn  with  compassion  to- 
wards a  child  in  my  condition?  Would  not  you  feel 
the  most  earnest  desire,  that  some  breast,  softened 
by  the  tender  emotions  of  compassion,  would  say 
unto  your  child,  go — enjoy  the  blessing  which  na- 
ture bestows  ;  wanton  in  the  streams  of  liberty,  and 
celebrate  the  day  of  jubilee?  Would  not  the  strong 
emotions  of  gratitude  fire  your  heart,  towards  such  a 
benevolent  part  of  creation?  Would  not  such  a  com- 
passionate action  appear  to  you  more  lovely  than 
the  beauties  of  the  morning  ;  more  glorious  than  the 
sun  in  his  majesty?  This,  surely  you  would  say  is  a 
narration  of  Deity  ;  a  spark  of  the  fire  of  love, 
manifested  by  nature's  God  in  the  daily  dispensa- 
tions of  his  providence  to  man." 

All  my  entreaties  were  to  no  effect.  The  minds  of 
people  were  so  fortified  against  every  observation 
which  I  made,  that  the  ideas  of  pity  or  compassion 
were  shut  entirely  out.  They  knew  not  my  feel- 
ings, therefore  could  not  judge  with  regard  to  that 
conduct  which  I  thought  they  ought  to  exercise 
towards  me.  They  had  never  been  in  my  situation, 
hence  could  not  view  it  in  its  proper  light. 

We  were  all  carried  to  a  publick  house,  and  kept 
there  until  a  guard  came  from  the  island  and  con- 
ducted us  back  again.  Immediately  upon  our  land- 
ing upon  the  island,  I  was  ordered  into  irons.  This 
was  a  circumstance  proving  the  ideas  existing  here, 
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of  my  being  the  soul  of  every  enterprlze;  and  in- 
deed they  had  pretty  good  evidence  to  found  their 
opinion  upon,  considering  that  I  was  the  only  per- 
son remaining  in  the  room  out  of  which  we  escaped, 
through  the  day,  without  being  turned  into  the  shop 
to  work;  and  their  recollecting  the  circumstance, 
likewise,  of  blacking  my  shoes  with  soot,  in  order 
to  account  for  the  noise  which  the  sentry  had  for- 
merly heard;  the  reason  of  the  noise  being  now 
more  clearly  understood  than  formerly. 

*The  next  morning  we  were  all  summoned,  with 
great  pomp  and  ceremony,  before  the  three  officers, 
sitting  as  a  court-martial,*  and  there  heard  an  enu- 
meration of  the  crimes  laid  to  our  charge,  which 
amounted  to  five  in  number,  viz.  first,  breaking  the 
jail;  second,  carrying  the  sentry  from  his  post;  third, 
taking  the  arms  and  ammunition  of  the  garrison  and 
carrying  them  away;  fourth,  taking  the  boat  belong- 
ing to  the  garrison,  and  carrying  it  off  the  island: 
fifth,  and  lastly,  deserting  from  our  state  of  con- 
finement. Of  all  these  crimes  we  were  found  guilty, 
and  received  sentence  of  thirty-nine  stripes  for  each, 
with  the  cat-o'ninetails,  amounting  in  all  to  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-five  lashes;  we  however  obtained  a 
remission  of  ninety-five,  and  received  one  hundred 
only,  the  next  day  at  sun  setting. 

The  three  prisoners  who  went  away  by  themselves, 
were  likewise  this  day  re-taken  and  brought  on  to 
the  island,  tried  and  sentenced;  therefore,  at  sun- 
setting  there  were  eight  of  us  brought  to  the  whip- 
ping post,  stripped  and  punished  according  to  the 
sentence. 

The  sentry,  whom  we  had  made  prisoner,  had 
returned  on  to  the  island  the  morning  after  the 
captivity,  and  had  given  a  very  just  relation  of  the 
events  which  had  taken  place  while  lie  was  our 
prisoner;  of  consequence,  when  the  punishment  was 

*  The  law  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts  making  Castle  Island  a 
place  fur  the  conlinementof  Convicts,  had  subjected  them  to  mar- 
tial law  while  remaning  there. 
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inflicted  on  me,  it  was  a  name  rather  than  a  reality. 
The  others,  and  more  particularly  three  of  them, 
were  punished  with  great  severity,  the' flesh  flying 
off"  at  every  stroke. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

"Enchanting  pleasure  dances  in  oui  sight, 

"And  tempts  us  forward  by  a  trcach'ruus  light.  , 

"But  while  thy  flattering  smiles  oar  thoughts  inflame, 

"Tliou  prov'st  to  us  a  mere  fantastic  name, 

"A  fair  delusion  and  a  pleasing  client, 

"A  gaudy  vision  and  a  soft  deceit." 

I  Found  that  my  humanity  to  Richards  had  made 
a  partial  impression  in  my  favor,  upon  the  minds  of 
the  people  in  the  towns  contiguous;  but  that  im- 
pression was  soon  lost  in  forgetful  uess,  and  no  more 
remembered,  when  the  event  was  a  little  removed 
from  view  by  the  hand  of  time.  You  may  now 
hear  my  name  mentioned  a  thousand  times,  together 
with  a  thousand  circumstances  respecting  my  ad- 
ventures through  life,  without  ever  hearing  the  least 
mention  made  of  this  circumstance,  though  the  fact 
was  a  matter  of  as  much  notoriety  as  any  event  of 
my  life.  You  may  hear  the  mouths  of  people 
filled  with  anecdotes  relating-  to  me,  of  the  disagree- 
able kind,  through  all  parts  of  the  country.  Nay, 
more,  all  the  reports  which  have  circulated  through 
the  world  for  many  years  past,  of  that  species  which 
serves  to  place  the  character  in  a  vicious  point  of 
view,  have  been  placed  to  my  account,  and  are  now 
related  as  facts  not  admitting  the  least  doubt.  Hence 
the  anecdote  of  the  watch  and  clothes  stolen  from 
the  clergyman,  &c.  &c.  from  a  detail  too  long  for 
me  to  insert  in  this  narration.  It  has  never  appeared 
that  an  ungenerous  principle  hat.  influenced  man- 
kind to  relate  the  dark  circumstances  which  have 
composed  ray  character;  and  that  they  have  shrunk 
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from  the  relation  of  any  facts  which  have  worn  the 
appearance  of  my  being  clothed  with  humanity,  as 
though  the  most  baleful  poison  was  attendant  on 
such  a  relation.  Such  a  fondness  is  there  in  the  hu- 
man heart  to  bring  into  view  such  circumstances,  in 
the  character  of  others,  as  will  exalt  themselves,  in 
a  comparison  between  their  own  conduct  and  that 
of  others. 

About  this  time  the  shops  were  fitted  up  sufficient 
to  receive  all  the  prisoners,  with  conveniences  for 
making  nails.  Therefore,  I  was  put  to  work  in  the 
shops,  and  taught  to  manufacture  nails;  but  the  les- 
sons which  I  received  here  had  but  little  effect  upon 
my  progress  in  acquiring  this  noble  art.  That  un- 
accountable stupidity  which  I  ever  possessed,  had 
an  unusual  influence  upon  me  at  this  time.  It  is 
true,  I  could  make  a  nail  equal  to  any  thing  you 
ever  saw,  of  the  kind,  in  beauty  and  elegance;  but 
the  slowness  with  which  I  executed  this,  was  a 
circumstance  of  great  complaint  by  the  overseer, 
not  being  able  to  finish  more  than  five  in  a  day; 
which  cost  more  than  ten  times  the  value  of  the 
nails  in  coal  and  iron;  therefore,  it  was  determined, 
that  I  should  be  more  expeditious  in  my  work.  I 
*  obeyed  the  commands  of  those  who  were  over  me. 
I  made  the  next  day  five  hundred  nails;  but  they 
had  as  many  heads  and  horns  as  the  beast  we  read 
of  in  scripture.  This  did  not  answer  the  purpose 
intended.  I  was  reprimanded  in  severe  terms,  but 
all  did  not  signify.  AVhen  I  made  good  nails,  I 
could  not  overgo  five  in  a  day,  and  when  I  made 
more,  they  were  as  varied,  in  form  and  magnitude, 
as  the  ragged  rocks  upon  the  mountains. 

The  plain  truth  of  the  business  was  here:  I  viewed 
the  transactions  of  the  government  towards  me,  tG 
be  inimical  and  cruel.  I  felt  none  of  that  confidence 
in  her  treatment  which  a  child  ought  to  feel  towards 
the  government  of  a  kind  parent.  I  considered 
that  she  bad  declared  open  war  against  me  ;  and 
nrould  take  eveiy  opportunity  to  oppress  inc.     Un 
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der  this  view  of  matters,  I  meant  to  make  those  ar- 
rangements in  my  conduct,  which  we  see  one  nation 
making  in  their  conduct  towards  another,  with 
whom  they  are  at  open  war. 

Whether  I  had  just  grounds  to  view  matters  in 
this  light,  I  leave  to  your  own  judgment  ;  meaning, 
with  regard  to  that,  only  to  relate  simple  facts. 
True  it  was,  I  had  suffered  many  unusual,  cruel  and 
illegal  punishments  since  I  had  been  under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  government  ;  but  whether  the  odi- 
um ought  to  be  thrown  on  individuals  or  the  gov- 
ernment, I  leave  you  to  judge.  I  know  my  situa- 
tion did  not  admit  of  that  cool  and  rational  think- 
ing upon  these  subjects  which  real  justice  required  ; 
however,  my  design  is  not  to  justify  that  line  of  con- 
duct which  ought  not  to  be  justified  ;  neither  do  I 
intend  to  criminate  that  conduct  which  I  think  jus- 
tifiable ;  because  some  might  be  pleased  to  crimin- 
ate it  themselves.  Viewing  matters  as  I  then  did, 
I  was  determined  to  withstand  every  effort  which 
my  overseers  should  make,  to  render  me  profitable 
in  my  situation  ;  and  how  far  I  succeeded  in  my 
undertakings,  you  will  be  able  to  judge  by  the  after 
relation. 

About  this  time, the  prisoners  whom  I  left  in  North- 
ampton for  trial,  came  on  the  island,  according  to 
their  sentence,  viz.  Philips,  Warner,  Rogers,  and  a 
number  of  others,  whose  names  I  have  forgotten. 
I  was  determined  to  defeat  the  business  of  making 
nails  entirely  :  and  accordingly  entered  into  a  plan 
for  that  purpose. 

There  was  a  large  well  about  six  rods  from  the 
shop,  to  which  we  used  to  repair  for  water.  The 
well  was  20  feet  deep,  and  the  water  generally  near 
the  top.  We  took  our  nail-rods,  broke  them  in 
pieces,  put  them  into  the  water  pail,  carried  them 
to  the  well, and  flung  them  into  the  water.  This  we 
continued  for  the  space  of  three  weeks,  until  the 
well  was  nearly  filled  with  iron.  The  return  of  nails 
did  not  half  pay  for   the  first  cost  of  the  rods,   so 
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that  the  commissary  was  determined  to  send  no 
more  rods  to  the  island  ;  supposing  it  a  waste  of  the 
public  property.  However,  the  overseer  urged  an- 
other trial,  and  the  commissary  with  reluctance, 
consented  to  send  down  a  small  quantity  of  nail- 
rods  for  the  last  trial.  This  circumstance  I  was  in- 
formed of,  by  the  boatmen,  who  went  after  the  rods. 
I  therefore  exhorted  the  prisoners  to  stand  this  last 
trial  with  courage  and  perseverance.  They  univer- 
sally promised  to  remain  inviolate  to  their  trust,  and 
I  pleased  myself  with  the  speedy  accomplishment 
of  my  plan. 

The  universal  excuse  of  the  prisoners,  for  net 
returning  more  nails  for  the  iron  which  they  had  re- 
ceived, was  their  inability.  They  constantly  insis- 
ted upon  it,  that  they  could  not  make  more  nails 
out  of  the  iron  ;  all  agreeing  in  one  excuse,  and 
all  returning  much  the  same  quantity  of  nails,  in 
proportion  to  the  iron  they  received  ;  it  was  thought 
that  the  business  would  not  answer  its  design  ;  and 
therefore  was  about  being  dropped.  Yet  the  over- 
seer was  minded  to  try  one  more  experiment,  to  see 
whether  the  business  would  bear  a  profit,  or  wheth- 
er it  would  not.  The  law,  regulating  the  treatment 
towards  convicts  on  the  Castle,  had  strictly  prohib- 
ited the  allowance  of  spirituous  liquors,  under  any 
consideration  :  therefore,  many,  who  had  been 
formerly  great  drunkards,  were  now  wholly  debar- 
red their  favorite  enjoyment  ;  and  moreover,  being 
so  long  habituated  to  immoderate  drinking,  and  be- 
ing now  wholly  deprived  of  the  use  of  it,  they  had 
experienced  in  reality,  great  temporary  inconveni- 
ences, with  regard  to  their  health,  as  well  as  to  the 
cravings  of  appetite  unsatisfied.  Hence,  the  pros- 
pect 01  spirituous  liquor  to  these,would  have  a  very 
powerful  effect.  This  the  overseer  was  sensible  of; 
and  accordingly,  offered  a  gill  of  rum  to  every 
one  who  should  return  so  many  nails,  out  of  such 
a  weight  of  iron. 

This  bait  I  saw.     I  expostulated  with  the  luen  to 
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beware  of  the  treachery.  I  used  every  argument 
in  my  power  to  convince  them  of  the  necessity  of 
this  self-denial.  1  endeavored  to  shew  them,  that 
far  from  kindness,  this  ram  was  offered  them  as  the 
most  fatal  poison  they  could  drink.  They  were  all 
convinced,  and  all  seemed  resolute  to  put  iD  prac- 
tice my  advice.  But  when  the  rum  was  brought 
into  the  shop,  and  they  saw  the  precious  morsel  be- 
fore them,  they  fainted  under  the  trial!  They  could 
not  resist  the  temptation !  They  weighed  the  iron, 
and  returned  the  full  tale  of  nails  ;  they  drank  the 
delicious  liquid.  They  returned,  into  the  prison 
with  exultation  ;  they  were  rich  ;  they  felt  exalted 
above  my  situation  ;  being  able  to  gain  a  gill  of  rum 
a  day  ;  whereas,  1  was  unable  to  perform  one  tenth 
part  of  the  task  required. 

"  Now,"  said  they,  "  we  shall  be  able  to  earn  a 
gill  of  rum  every  day  !:'  This  appeared  so  great  a 
state  of  happiness,  when  compared  with  what  their 
case  had  been,  that  they  were  almost  contented  with 
their  situation.  They  began  to  despise  my  wisdom; 
to  think  that  my  head  did  not  contain  so  much  as 
they  were  inclined  to  believe  it  did.  They  exult- 
ingly  said,  "  this  never  would  have  been  the  case 
if  we  had  followed  your  advice.  We  must  have  a 
little  sense  now  and  then,  as  well  as  vou  all  the 
time."  I  had  no  disposition  to  contradict  these 
haughty  Patricians.  "  Perhaps,  said  1,  before  to- 
morrow morning  you  may  find  yourselves  sunken 
to  your  former  Plebeian  state  of  servile  misery." 
I  had  rather  see  the  operation  of  such  profound 
penetration,  than  undertake  to  contradict  one  of 
these  Knights  of  the  Pot,  with  all  his  greatness, 
armed  capapee.  I  lay  down  in  sorrow,  repeating 
the  following  words  of  Young,  as  a  lullaby  to  sooth 
my  disappointed  feelings  : 

*'  To  man,  why  step-dame  nature  so  severe! 

"  Why  throw  aside  thy  inusiei -piece  half  wrought, 

"  While  meaner  eifoits  thy  last  hand  employ! 

16* 
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"  Reason's  progressive  instinct  is  complete; 
"  Swift  instinct  leaps — slow  reason  feebly  climbs 
"  Brutes  soon  their  zenith  reach — their  little  all 
"  Flows  in  at  once — in  ages  they  no  more 
"  Could  know,  or  do,  or  covet,  or  enjoy. 
"  Were  men  to  live  co-equal  with  the  sun, 
"  The  Patriarch-pupil  would  be  learning  still ; 
"  Yet,  dying,  leaves  his  lesson  half  unlearnt." 

After  the  prisoners  had  performed  their  task  the 
next  day,  and  returned  their  nails  in  full  tale,  to 
their  astonishment  and  sore  mortification. they  found 
no  rum  was  to  be  dealt  out  to  them.  They  made 
application  for  it,  but  received  in  return  the  bitter- 
est reproaches  and  heavy  curses.  They  were  giv- 
en to  understand  that  they  should  now  do  their  tasks, 
and  that  too  without  their  reward.  I  found,  when 
they  were  shut  into  the  prison  at  night,  that  they 
had  fallen  greatly  from  their  state  of  exaltation, 
which  they  felt  the  night  preceeding.  They  were 
now  not  so  rich,  so  great,  nor  so  wise.  They  could 
now  see  the  propriety  of  my  expostulations  ;  but 
alas!  they  saw  it  too  late. 

Seeing  the  success  of  this  experiment  had  such  a 
salutary  effect  in  discovering  the  real  cause  why  the 
prisoners  had  not  been  more  profitable  in  their  labors, 
the  overseer  thought  to  make  me  change  my  plan  of 
conduct  as  much  as  the  others  had  changed  theirs  : 
but  in  this  attempt,  lie  found  me  possessing  what  the 
West-India  Planter  would  call  sullenness,  or  incor- 
rigible obstinacy,  in  one  of  his  slaves.  Those  who 
felt  friendly  towards  me  would  call  it  manly  resolu- 
tion ;  others,  who  were  inimical,  would  call  it  dev- 
iltry, wickedness,  &c.  so  that  it  would  have  as  many 
names  as  there  arc  different  feelings  towards  one  in 
those  who  relate  it.  You,  sir,  may  call  it  by  what 
name  you  find  propriety  will  dictate.  The  fact 
was,  that  by  length  of  time,  I  did  not  become  any 
more  profitable  in  my  employment. 

Abcutthis  time  there  was  a  change  of  overseers. 
The  first,  whose  name  was  Baley,  was  by  no  means 
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a  bad  man.  He  had  something  of  the  petulant  and 
Whimsical  about  him,  but  this  was  only  the  ebulition 
of  a  moment, and  his  governing  character  was  reas- 
onable, humane,  and  feeling.  In  the  room  of  the 
former, there  came  to  occupy  his  place  a  man,  whose 
name  was  liifford,  ignorant,  stupid,  cruel,  barbar- 
ous and  unfeeling.  He  was  a  blacksmith  by  occu 
pation,  and  hence  it  was  thought  he  would  answer  a 
better  purpose  to  superintend  the  nailing  business 
than  one  who  was  entirely  unacquainted  with  such 
work.  He  had  not  been  long  on  the  island  before 
the  prisoners  began  to  feel  the  severity  of  his  arm. 
When  he  was  offended,  he  made  use  of  any  thing 
which  he  could  lay  his  hand  upon;  to  chastise  those 
who  gave  him  the  offence  ;  hence  the  prisoners  were 
unmercifully  beaten  with  clubs,  tongs,  bars  of  iron, 
or  any  other  missile  weapon  which  should  come  to 
hand.  It  was  impossible  to  avoid  the  disagreeable 
effects  of  his  anger.  He  would  often  be  in  a  rage 
when  no  one  could  account  for  it  ;  and  at  other 
times,  would  suffer  himself  to  be  treated  in  such  a 
manner  as  no  man  of  sense  and  dignity  would  al- 
low :  hence,  I  found  the  old  adage,  "  it  is  hard  to 
deal  with  a  fool,"  most  sensibly  verified  in  this  in- 
stance. 

My  prospects  did  not  by  any  means  reconcile  my 
feelings  to  my  situation.  I  yet  panted  for  liberty 
with  an  ardor  of  desire  beyond  description.  I  view- 
ed every  situation  in  which  matters  were  place'5 
about  this  island.  I  endeavored  to  concert  «0',.<3 
plan  to  turn  them  to  my  advantage.  I  fina,>  de- 
termined o)i  making  one  bold  and  daring  push  to 
make  myself  master  of  the  place.  This  plan  I  did 
not  hastily  enter  upon,  without  first  weighing  all 
th«  circumstances  which  might  probably  attend  such 
an  undertaking. 

There  were  at  this  time  about  forty-five  prisoners 
confined  in  this  place,  a  motley  assembly  of  char- 
acters, from  various  nations  in  Europe  as  well  as 
America.    These  were   a  class   of   people  of  the 
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most  abandoned  principles,  hardened  in  the  school 
of  vice  and  danger  ;  consequently,  I  believed  them 
to  possess  the  most  unshaken  courage  and  daring 
fortitude,  of  any  class  of  men  inhabiting  the  globe. 
How  I  was  deceived  in  this  opinion  you  will  learn 
by  the  relation  following. 

The  bomb-proof,  where  we  were  confined,  was 
about  eighty  feet  in  length,  fronting  to  the  south, 
having  only  one  door,  which  looked  likewise  to  the 
south.  A  yard,  with  pickets,  about  six  feet  high, 
inclosed  the  front  of  our  prison.  The  area  of  the 
yard  was  about  one  fourth  of  an  acre.  This  yard 
was  made  in  a  square  form,  and  a  guard-house  com- 
posed a  part  of  the  yard,  standing  in  the  south-east 
corner.  There  was  a  passage  through  the  house,  by 
which  the  soldiers  on  guard  could  come  in  and  go 
out  of  the  yard. 

The  ground  around  this  yard  was  considerably 
higher  than  it  was  within,  on  every  side  except  the 
west,  where  the  gate  was  placed  through  which  we 
used  to  go  to  our  work  in  the  shop.  There  was  a 
brass  field-piece  placed  about  ten  feet  from  the  guard- 
house, upon  die  highest  ground  on  the  island,  loaded 
with  grape-shot,  and  a  supply  of  ammunition  con- 
stantly by  it,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  vessels 
from  passing  the  Castle  without  liberty. 

The  governor's  house  stood  on  the  bomb-proof, 
and  having  a  walk  upon  the  top  of  it  ;  a  sentry 
constantly  stood  there  to  observe  vessels,  &c. 

A  sentry  constantly  walked  in  the  yard,  to  observe 
the  motions  of  the  prisoners  ;  to  keep  them  from 
coming  out  of  the  prison  until  the  moment  in  which 
orders  were  given  for  them  to  turn  out  to  work  ;  to 
give  the  guard  notice  at  such  times,  who  were  all  un- 
der arms,  the  moment  that  our  doors  were  unlocked. 
This  guard  consisted  of  a  sergeant,  corporal,  and 
twelve  privates. 

There  was  a  row  of  barracks  at  a  little  distance 
north  of  the  governor's  house,  in  which  the  garrison 
Boldiers  lived.     The  officers'   barracks  were  about 
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forty  rods  westward  of  our  prison,  down  the  hill, 
contiguous  to  the  water.  The  shop,  where  we  were 
confined  to  labor,  was  about  forty  rods  beyond  the 
officers'  barracks,  in  a  southern  direction.  When 
we  were  turned  out  of  prison,  to  be  taken  to  the 
work-shop,  three  sentries  attended  us,  who  perpetu- 
ally stood  round  the  shop,  to  hinder  any  prisoner 
from  leaving  it.  Here  we  continued  till  19  o'clock, 
and  were  then  taken  back  to  the  prison,  where  we 
continued  half  an  hour,  then  returned  back  to  the 
shop  in  like  manner,  continuing  our  work  till  sunset. 
After  we  had  finished  our  day's  labor,  we  were  put 
into  the  prison,  and  confined  according  to  the  usual 
manner,  by  placing  a  couple  of  iron  bars  across  the 
outside  of  our  doors,  making  them  fast  by  letting 
them  into  two  staples. 

Matters  were  in  this  situation  on  the  island,  when 
I  concerted  the  plan  of  making  myself  master  of 
this  place.  My  idea  was  to  watch  some  favorable 
moment,  to  rise  on  a  sudden,  and  take  the  garrison 
by  surprise,  when  they  were  most  off  their  guard, 
and  least  prepared  to  defend  such  an  attack. 

I  endeavored  to  weigh  every  circumstance  rela- 
ting to  the  time  and  manner,  how  to  make  this  at- 
tack upon  the  garrison.  I  communicated  my  views 
to  Philips,  of  whose  courage  and  valor  I  had  the 
highest  opinion.  I  had  likewise  the  firmest  confi- 
dence in  his  wisdom,  to  plan  and  pre-concert  a  sys- 
tem, which  would  embrace  every  advantage,  that 
the  nature  of  the  thing  would  admit.  Various  were 
our  ideas  upon  the  subject.  Many  schemes  for 
executing  our  plans  occurred  ;  but  none  of  them, 
when  thoroughly  investigated,  but  what  had  many 
difficulties,  almost  insurmountable.  Once  we  had 
determined  in  our  own  minds  to  embrace  the  oppor- 
tunity of  coming  from  work,  rush  upon  and  disarm 
the  sentries  who  were  guarding  us,  and  with  our 
hammers  and  the  arms  which  we  should  take  from 
the  sentry,  make  a  general  assault  upon  the  rest  of 
the  garrison. 
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This  we  found  attended  with  the  following  diffi- 
culties, viz.  The  least  unusual  movement  by  us, 
would  be  discovered  by  the  sentry  on  the  governor's 
house,  who  would  instantly  give  the  alarm  to  the 
guard  and  to  the  soldiers  in  the  barracks,  where  arms 
were  always  ready  ;  and  they,  being  more  in  num- 
ber considerably  than  we,  and  being  all  armed, 
would  undoubtedly  overcome  us  with  ease,  seeing 
they  would  likewise  have  the  advantage  of  tho 
ground,  being  at  ttie  height  of  the  hill,  and  we  at 
the  bottom.  But  this  was  not  all.  The  guard 
were  within  a  few  paces  of  that  field-piece  which 
commanded  the  island,  and  when  once  in  possession 
of  that,  could  subdue  or  destroy  us,  in  opposition 
to  every  effort  that  we  could  make.  Moreover, 
when  we  came  from  the  shop  to  the  prison,  the  com- 
manding officer,  Major  Perkins,  had  ever  his  at- 
tention upon  us,  and  observed  all  our  movements 
with  the  greatest  attention.  This  scheme  was  at- 
tended with  so  many  difficulties  which  appeared  in- 
surmountable, that  we  laid  it  aside  as  impracticable. 

We  then  thought  of  embracing  the  opportunity 
which  Sunday  offered  to  rise  on  the  garrison.  Ev- 
ery Sunday,  the  soldiers  and  prisoners  were  assem- 
bled in  one  of  the  barracks  to  attend  divine  service. 
The  soldiers  occupied  one  end  of  the  barrack,  and  the 
prisoners  the  other.  The  garrison  generally  assem- 
bled without  arms  ;  and,  of  consequence,  were  not 
so  formidable  in  that  situation,  as  when  they  had 
their  guns  in  their  hands  loaded,  and  bayonets  fixed. 
The  guard,  however,  kept  their  places,  which 
rendered  this  project  alike  impracticable. 

The  greater  number  of  prisoners  were  at  this  time- 
in  irons  ;  and  of  consequence,  when  we  should  at- 
tempt to  make  prisoners  of  the  soldiers,  a  scuffle 
would  unavoidably  ensue  ;  and  as  they  would  out- 
number us,  we  should  have  but  a  bare  possibility  of 
succeeding  even  with  the  soldier's  in  the  barracks, 
Feeing  so  great  a  proportion  of  us  were  in  irons  : 
and  should  we  succeed  in  this  respect,  yet  the  guard 
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would  unavoidably  be  alarmed  ;  and  being  in  pos- 
session of  the  field-piece,  they  could  with  the  great- 
est ease,  sweep  us  away. 

These  difficulties  were  thought  too  great  to  make 
the  attempt  upon  the  garrison  in  that  way  :  they 
were  of  course  given  up  as  impracticable.  We  fi- 
nally agreed  upon  the  morning,  as  the  best  time  to 
execute  such  an  insurrection. 

We  were  awakened  by  the  overseer  about  half 
way  between  day  break  and  sunrise.  Immediately 
after  the  words  "turn  out,  turn  out,"  had  been  giv- 
en by  the  overseer,  he  retired  and  was  generally  ab- 
sent about  half  an  hour,  when  he  returned,  and  fin- 
ding us  all  dressed,  turned  us  out,  and  took  us  to  the 
shop  to  work.  The  doors  of  our  prison  were  not 
fastened  in  this  interim.  The  guard  were  under 
arms,  and  the  sentry  walking  backward  and  forward 
before  our  door  to  prevent  any  from  going  out. 

My  reasoning  upon  the  prospect  of  Buccess  atten- 
ding this  undertaking,  was  of  the  following  nature  : 
"it  is  now  warm  weather,"  said  1,  it  being  the  last 
of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June  ;  "therefore  sleep 
has  the  most  powerful  effect  upon  man  in  the  cool 
of  the  morning  ;  this  will  prevent  the  officers  and 
soldiers  sleeping  in  the  barracks  from  being  so  easi- 
ly awakened  and  aroused.  The  first  and  most  dif- 
ficult object  is  the  guard.  They  are,  at  such  times, 
under  arms,  and  therefore  under  a  situation  far  su- 
perior to  ours  ;  but,  as  we  could  out-number  them, 
and  as  I  entertained  an  opinion  of  the  prowess  of 
the  prisoners,  far  beyond  that  of  the  soldiers,  1  think 
pretty  probable,  we  may  succeed  in  making  them 
prisoners.  After  that  object  should  be  effected,  then 
it  will  be  easy  to  become  master  of  the  field-piece, 
and  when  that  is  obtained,  we  are  masters  of  the  isl- 
and at  once.  When  we  become  masters  of  the  isl- 
and, we  are  in  a  situation  which  will  place  us  upon 
a  footing  of  no  mean  standing.  We,  by  being  mas- 
ters of  the  garrison,  become  likewise  possessed  of 
the  command  of  the  harbor  of  Boston ;  of  all  the 
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vessels  going  out  and  coming  in  ;  therefore,  can  ap- 
propriate them  to  what  use  we  find  the  exigencies 
of  the  times  will  require.  We  shall  likewise  be  in 
possession  of  provision,  arms  and  ammunition  of 
every  kind.  Warlike  stores  will  be  in  our  power, 
of  every  kind,  should  we  find  occasion  to  use  them. 
I  think  that  the  prospect  of  escape  by  water,  after 
we  have  overcome  the  garrison,  will  be  more  eligible 
than  to  attempt  another  fight  by  land  ;  and  as  it  will 
be  in  our  power  to  arm  a  vessel,  and  equip  her  ev- 
ery way  for  defence,  and  a  long  voyage,  it  would 
be  almost  impossible,  even  should  they  pursue  after, 
and  overtake  us,  to  master  us  at  sea.  We  shall  like- 
wise be  able  to  prevent  their  following  us  from  the 
harbor  of  Boston  with  any  great  strength,  by  blow- 
ing up  the  magazine,  and  spiking  the  cannon.  In 
this  situation,  1  would  leave  the  inimical  shores  of 
America,  and  rather  seek  an  asylum  among  the  in- 
hospitable inhabitants  of  Barbary." 

These  were  the  outlines  of  my  plan  ;  and  I  deter- 
mined to  make  one  powerful  effort  to  carry  it  into 
execution.  Either  to  lose  my  life  in  the  cause  of 
liberty,  or  else  gain  a  glorious  freedom.  And  now, 
sir,  before  I  go  on  to  the  relation  of  this  insurrection, 
permit  me  to  make  some  reflections  upon  my  situa- 
tion, and  the  operations  of  my  mind  under  it. 

I  had  ever  a  warmth  of  feeling  in  following  any 
object  of  pursuit,  perhaps  peculiar  to  myself.  From 
the  first  moment  of  my  imprisonment;  I  felt  a  de- 
gree of  insupportable  impatience  at  confinement, 
and  an  ardent  desire  of  the  enjoyment  of  liberty, 
entirely  beyond  description.  The  various  unfortu- 
nate attempts  which  I  had  made  for  the  purpose  of 
liberating  myself,  did  not  serve  to  cool  my  ardor 
for  obtaining  this  object  ;  but  my  desires  for  liberty 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  time  of  my  remain- 
ing confined,  and  the  misfortunes  attending  it. 

Reasoning  upon  the  various  occurrences  which  had 
been  closely  concerned  in  bringing  me  to  this  state 
of  wretchedness,,  and  upon  the  motives  by  which  I 
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had  been  actuated  undei  every  scene  through  which 
1  had  passed,  I  concluded  that  my   punishment   was 

Greater  than  I  ought  to  tx^r.  And  even  at  this  day, 
am  under  great  doubts  how  I  ought  to  have  acted 
through  all  those  trying  scenes.  I  know  much  is 
due  to  government.  Personal  inconvenience  is  to 
be  borne,  rather  than  government  ihould  Buffer  any 
injury,  and  for  this  plain  reason,  viz.  that  upon  the 
uninterrupted  administration  of  justice  by  govern- 
ment, depends  the  welfare  of  the  whole  community. 
Hut  there  are  circumstances  under  which  a  man  may 
be  Justifiable  in  opposing,  at  least,  the  despotic  trans- 
actions of  cruelty  in  government  towards  an  individ- 
ual. Whether  this  was  the-  case  with  me,  sir,  1  leave 
you  to  judge. 

I  had  Buffered,  during  my  state  of  confinement 
in  Northampton:  the  most  unheard  of  course  of  il- 
legal cruelty,  and  that  too  in  a  very  notorious  man- 
ner ;  so  >.nat  the  branches  of  government  must  uni- 
versally be  apprised  of  it.  And  this  punishment 
was  indicted  likewise  by  one  of  the  officers  of 
government.  Therefore,  under  such  circumstances, 
whether  I  had  not  just  reason  to  suppose  the  most 
arbitrary  and  unjust  measures  were  prescribed 
against  me  by  government,  your  own  good  sense 
will  determine.  This  officer  never  received  the 
frowns  of  government  for  his  conduct,  but  remained 
in  high  favor  to  the  day  of  his  death  :  neither  was 
I  ever  compensated  for  the  injuries  which  1  here  re- 
ceived. 

Moreover,  when  the  scene  was  reversed,  and  one 
of  their  number  became  dependent  upon  my  will 
for  his  life,  his  liberty,  and  his  safety  ;  and  under 
that  situation,  I  had  put  my  own  life  at  stake  to  save 
his  ;  and  had  shielded  and  protected  him  from  dan- 
ger in  the  time  of  his  distress  ;  after  this,  as  soon  as 
I  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  government,  what 
was  their  language  ?  Why,  that  I  should  receive 
an  hundred  lashes  at  the  post !    ! 

1  recollect  to  have  read  an  account  respecting  a 
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Turk,  who  was  a  slave  in  Venice.  He  was  asked 
by  a  Venetian  merchant,  "  why  he  wore  that  aspect 
of  perpetual  gloom  on  his  countenance,  and  now 
and  then  appeared  to  struggle  to  suppress  the  start- 
ing tear?"  The  Turk  replied,  "  Can  it  appear 
strange  to  you,  that  I  should  lose  enjoyment  with 
the  loss  of  that  which  is  the  foundation  upon  which 
we  build  all  our  joy?"  "What  would  you  do,"  said 
the  Venetian,  "  to  gain  your  liberty?"  "Ho,  by 
Allah!"  said  the  Turk,  "name  the  conditions  :  place 
danger  and  death  before  me  in  their  most  horrid  forms; 
and  if  I  do  not  pay  the  price,  then  say  that  Hamet 
is  not  worthy  of  liberty." 

When  I  heard  this  story  of  the  Turk  and  the  Ve- 
netian, my  feelings  entered  immediately  into  the 
meaning  of  the  Turk's  observations.  1  could  there 
discover  and  read  the  language  of  the  human  heart, 
notwithstanding  he  was  a  Turk.  My  heart  panted 
to  tell  him,  "  Yes,  thou  infidel  Turk,  get  thee  hence 
from  the  land  of  Christianity,  and  enjoy  the  pleas- 
ure of  liberty,  even  in  thy  unbelieving  country." 

His  feelings  were  what  mine  had  been  :  the  lan- 
guage of  the  heart  is  the  same  among  Turks  and 
Christians,  Jews  and  Gentiles,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

"  Shame  on  that  heart  that  never  felt 
"  A  fellow-creature's  woes ;  — 
"  Yet  tenderly  affects  to  melt 
"  In  pity — for  a  rose." 

Sir,  accept  my  most  sincere  wish  for  your  happi- 
ness, combined  with  your  family's,  and  believe  me 
to  be,  &r 
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-"  O,  cruelty  ! 


*»  > j  • 

"  Thy  touch,  thy  dead'ning  toucb,  hai  Bteel'd  the  breast, 
*'  Where,  through  her  rain-bow  shower,  s  >i't  pity  sinil'dj 
**  Haa  t-lu.s'.i  the  heart,  eacSi  God-iike  rirtue  blest, 

"  To  all  the  silent  pleadings  of  his  ehil  I. 

"  At  thy  Command  lie  plants  the  dagger  deep, 

14  At  thy  command  exult>,  tho'  nature  bid  Inm  weep  ! 

It  was  on  Sunday,  when  I  made  my  arrangements 
among  the  prisoners,  for  our  great  ellort,  appointing 
the  morning  following  for  the  time  of  operation. 
There  were  3b  prisoners,  in  whom  I  placed  the  ut- 
most confidence,  as  to  their  courage  and  undaunted 
resolution.  Ten  of  whom  I  had  selected  to  be  with 
me  in  taking  the  guard  ;  and  twenty-five  I  had  left 
to  be  headed  by  Philips, who  were  to  repair  immedi- 
ately to  the  barracks,  and  secure  the  olhcers  and 
arms  ;  intending,  if  possible,  to  accomplish  the  busi- 
ness without  blood-shed. 

After  I  had  made  the  necessary  dispositions,  I 
exhorted  the  prisoners,  "  to  be  firm  and  courageous  ; 
to  abstain  from  all  acts  of  cruelty,  which  were  not 
absolutely  necessary  ;  and,  above  all  things,  to  pay 
the  strictest  attention  to  the  orders  given,  that  all 
might  act  in  concert  ;  to  abstain  from  spirituous  li- 
quors." And  this  I  meant  to  make  more  certain, 
by  knocking  all  the  casks  on  the  head. 

As  taking  the  guard  was  much  the  most  difficult 
part  of  this  business  to  execute,  I  had  selected  out 
ten  of  the  most  desperate  fellows  among  the  prison- 
ers, to  follow  me.  I  told  them  that  I  did  not  wish 
for  them  to  go  farther  into  dangers  than  1  went  my- 
self;  that  I  expected  them  to  follow  and  support 
me,  as  far  as  I  went,  and  no  further.  To  this  they 
all  agreed,  without  the  least  hesitation  ;  and  con- 
finned  their  agreement  by  the  most  solemn  assurances 
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that  they  would  remain  by  me  till  death  or  liberty. 
After  all  matters  were  adjusted  upon  this  system,  we 
went  to  bed  with  all  our  clothes  on,  so  that  we  might 
arise  the  next  morning,  immediately  after  the  door 
should  open,  and  the  overseer  should  depart.  After 
I  had  lain  down,  the  importance  of  the  scene  before 
me  kept  me  from  closing  my  eyes  through  the  whole 
night. 

11  Ha!  not  a  breath  of  wind!  no  gentle  breeze, 

"  To  fan  the  darksome  gloom  !  no  ruffled  wave 

"  Disturbs  this  silent  port  of  life,  nor  moves 

"  The  sleeping  calm;  a  death-like  silence  reigns. 

"  Those  storms  of  wrath,  that  olt  by  tyrants  breath'd, 

"  Have  shook  the  trembling  world,  now  die  away; 

"  In  whispers  lost — the  froth  of  heighten'd  pride 

"  Beats  on  the  rocks,  and  wounds  itself  to  death; 

"  The  pomp  of  kings,  the  sychophantic  breath 

"  Of  soothing  flatt'rers,  and  menial  crowds, 

"  The  voice  of  slander,  the  destructive  blasts 

"Of  envy,  self-distracting,  softly  seem, 

"  Like  dying  thunders  in  a  distant  cloud, 

"  Gently  to  vanish  Irom  the  list'ningear. 

"  Death,  rigid  death,  impartially  declares 

"  That  man  is  nothing  but  a  heap  of  dust, 

"  Clay-cold,  insensible.     Wipe  from  thy  cheek, 

u  O  man  !  the  soft  emasculating  tear  ; 

"  For  die  thou  must;  just  as  by  Nature's  streams, 

"  In  easy  mazes  roll  thin  lympid  tides, 

"A  tribute  to  the  main.     Thus  art  thou  born 

"For  short-liv'd  glory — pre-ordain'd  to  die. 

"  The  thoughts  of  obsequies,  convulsions,  groans; 

"  'Tis  these  distract  thy  soul.     The  kiss  of  death 

"  Is  soft  and  harmless.     Golden  rest  attends  it; 

"  And  soon  dissolves  the  fearful  dream  of  life. 

"  Nature's  great  law  is  death.     As  rising  flames 

"  Seek  their  congenial  place,  and  mount  to  heav'n, 

"  Thus  haste  we  to  our  end.     The  bloom  of  youth 

u  Expels  our  infant  years;  then  hoary  age 

"  Encroaches  on  the  man,  and  shuts  the  scene." 

I  waited  with   impatience   for  the   approach   of 
morn.     This,  of  all  nights  through  my  life,  appeared 
the  longest.     I  often  rose  and  went  to  the  grates  to 
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see  if  I  could  discern  any  signs  of  day.  At  last  the 
moment  appeared!  I  heard  the  overseer  enter  and 
vociferate  with  great  clamor,  "  turn  out,  turn  out," 
and  immediately  departed. 

I  arose  with  precipitation,  and  hasted  to  gather 
those  who  were  destined  to  act  different  purls,  in 
the  business,  into  bodies  by  themselves.  I  observed 
a  few  got  out  of  their  beds  with  some  reluctance. 
Philips  I  saw  appeared  extremely  pale.  I  asked 
him  what  was  the  matter?  He  told  me  In-  felt  sick. 
I  answered,  that  the  moment  did  not  admit  of  at- 
tention to  sickness.  He  came  to  the  spot  and  took 
charge  of  his  men.  I  ordered  one  of  my  men  to  se- 
cure the  sentry  in  the  yard  the  moment  1  gave  the 
signal  for  starting.  He  took  a  stick  about  three  feet 
long  and  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  stood  ready  to 
execute  his  part. 

When  1  came  to  the  spot  where  I  could  observe 
the  guard,  I  saw  them  under  arms,  ami  standing  in 
the  door  of  the  guard-house,  with  their  bayonets 
fixed.  This  sight  was  by  no  means  calculated  to 
ensure  our  success  ;  but  not  knowing  what  exertion 
would  effect,  1  determined  to  make  the  push  at  all 
hazards.  I  therefore  clapped  my  hands,  the  signal 
for  rushing,  and  sprang  forward  towards  the  guard- 
house, expecting  the  ten,  whom  I  had  appointed  to 
that  business,  were  close  following  me.  The  sol- 
diers seeing  me  coming  towards  them,  presented  the 
points  of  their  bayonets  to  prevent  my  entering  the 
guard-house.  I  parted  the  bayonets  with  my  hands, 
and  disarmed  two  men  in  a  moment.  This  I  did  by 
a  sudden  jerk,  when  I  caught  hold  of  these  two  guns. 
1  immediately  turned  the  bayonets  towards  the  sol- 
diers, when  they  gave  back  and  I  entered  the  guard- 
house. I  pronounced  immediate  death  upon  any 
who  dared  to  oppose  me.  I  ordered  them  in  a  very 
peremptory  manner,  "  to  lay  down  their  arms  and 
retire  behind  the  guard-bed."  They  obeyed — two 
made  their  escape,  and  fled  out  of  the  guard-house, 
giving  the  alarm  to  the  officers  and  s(  ittieis  in  the 
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barracks,  together  with  the  sentry  on  the  governor's 
house.  When  I  entered  the  guard-house,  I  carried 
with  me  two  guns,  intending  to  give  one  to  the  first 
who  followed  me,  in  order  that  he  might  prevent 
any  of  the  guard  from  escaping  through  that  door, 
and  to  secure  the  other  myself ;  wishing  to  prevent 
any  alarm,  until  the  other  party  of  twenty-rive  had 
time  to  get  to  the  barracks  ;  but  imagine,  sir,  my 
disappointment  and  astonishment,  when  I  looked 
and  saw  myself  alone,  without  one  of  the  prisoners 
to  assist  me ! ! 

When  1  first  started,  Philips'  courage  failed.  He 
turned  and  ran  into  the  room  out  of  which  he  came, 
undressed  and  jumped  into  bed.  The  rest,  seeing 
this,  were  all  struck  with  a  panic,  ran  back  and  went 
to  bed  :  thinking  by  this  mean  to  make  the  officers 
believe,  that  they  had  no  part  nor  lot  in  this  business. 
Therefore,  1  found  the  guard  my  prisoners,  and  my- 
self a  prisoner  to  the  guard. 

I  saw  the  soldiers  and  officers  from  the  barracks, 
running  towards  the  guard-house,  with  their  clothes 
in  the  utmost  disorder  ;  some  half  dressed,  and 
others  naked,  a  shirt  excepted.  Seeing  the  day  was 
lost,  I  turned,  and  ran  out  of  the  guard-house,  mak- 
ing again  towards  the  prison,  carrying  my  guns  with 
me.  The  sergeant  of  the  gu  ird,  who,  but  a  minute 
before,  had  been  begging  his  life  in  the  most  abject 
state  of  fear,  now  began  to  bustle  towards  me  with 
his  gun,  as  though  he  had  been  inclose  contest  from 
the  beginning,  and  intended  to  sacrifice  me  to  his 
fury.  He  ran  after  me  hallooing,  "  Burroughs,  you 
devil  you,  I'll  kill  you,  I'll  kill  you."  I  turned  in- 
dignant towards  the  coward,  and  threw  my  guns  at 
him  with  the  points  of  the  bayonets  forward.  One 
of  the  bayonets  took  his  hand,  and  entered  the  skin 
about  an  inch.  At  this,  he  bawled  out  in  the  bitter- 
est manner,  "  I'm  wounded,  I'm  killed!" 

The  officers  and  soldiers  rushed  into  the  prison, 
laid  hold  of  me,  and  brought  me  again  into  the  yard. 
Major  Perkins  with  his  sword,  Lieutenant  Treat  and 
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Burbeck  with  their  rattans,  were  all  lashing  me  at 
once,  with  the  greatest  violence.  At  this  crisis,  the 
sergeant  whom  1  had  wounded,  came  up  with  his 
gun,  and  struck  me  over  the  head  with  all  his  might. 
The  blood  Hew  quick  into  my  lace,  1  moved  sud- 
denly towards  the  pitiful  villain  :  at  which  he  ran, 
making  a  noise  more  like  a  calf  than  a  man. 

1  was  then  confined  by  a  pair  of  heavy  irons, 
commonly  called  shackles,  taken  to  the  whiping- 
post,  and  there  received  an  hundred  stripes,  which 
were  laid  on  in  a  very  serious  manner,,  causing  the 
blood  to  stream  at  every  stroke,  so  that  my  >hoes 
were  tilled  by  the  time  1  was  taken  down. 

This,  sir,  was  a  heavy  stroke,  too  much  even  for 
my  iron  constitution  to  support.  I  fell  under  it. 
A  lit  of  sickness  succeeded,  which  continued  about 
three  months,  making  the  prospect  doubtful  how 
my  career  might  terminate.  O!  happy,  thrice  hap- 
py should  I  have  been,  had  I  fallen  here!  and  clos- 
ed the  troubled  scene  of  life!  "  O  terque,  quaterque 
beati,  queis  Trojae  sub  nuenibus  altis,  contigit  op- 
petere!"  * 

During  my  sickness,  I  had  to  contend  with  in- 
conveniences of  no  small  magnitude.  There  was 
no  provision  made  for  the  sick  ;  therefore,  salt  beef 
and  bread  wrere  all  the  necessaries  provided  for  me 
by  government.  A  medical  gentleman,  from  the 
town  of  Bostvi  n,  influenced  by  the  mere  emotions 
of  compassion,  visited  me  under  this  scene  of  dis- 
tress, and  administered  to  my  necessities.  The 
name  of  this  humane  ornament  of  nature  I  have 
forgotten,  but  think  it  was  Elliot. 

My  back  was  extremely  sore  ;  and  having  a  pair 
of  heavy  irons  on  my  legs,  I  could  lie  in  no  other 
position  than  on  my  back.  Major  Perkins  wished 
to  liberate  me  from  the  irons  round  my  legs,  during 
the  fit  of  sickness,  but  was  absolutely   forbiddenby 

*  O  thrice,  and  four  times  happy  those,  who  should  be  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  die  under  the  loity  wails  of  Troy.  Virgil. 
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his  superiors,  until  near  two  months  after  my  pun- 
ishment, when  he  was  allowed  to  take  them  off. 

My  situation,  and  course  of  perpetual  suffering, 
caused  me  to  repine  bitterly  at  the  hand  of  provi- 
dence. It  appeared  that  I  was  marked  out  as  an 
object  for  the  heaviest  strokes  of  misery  to  be  reit- 
erated upon,  until  I  should  be  finally  swallowed  up 
by  the  power  of  their  force.  Why,  said  I,  should 
all  this  befalme?  Do  these  misfortunes  happen  as  a 
punishment  to  vicious  conduct?  Ami  so  self-blinded 
as  not  to  be  sensible  of  my  own  unheard  of  wick 
edness?  For  certainly,  if  the  wickedness  of  my  con- 
duct has  been  equal  to  my  sufferings,  I  have  been, 
of  all  mankind  the  most  abandonded.  But,  said  I 
again,  is  this  reasoning  just?  Do  the  wicked  suffer, 
while  the  just  are  in  a  state  of  constant  prosperity  ? 
Let  us  advert  to  facts  for  evidence  upon  this  sub- 
ject. 

I  believe  that  matters  of  fact  will  prove,  that  the 
best  of  men  have  suffered,  in  this  state  of  imperfec- 
tion, in  an  equal  degree  with  the  worst.  We  will 
instance  Socrates  and  Aristides  of  the  ancients,  and 
the  immortal  Columbus,  among  those  of  a  more 
modern  date.  Many  instances  might  I  produce  even 
among  ourselves,  were  it  necessary  ;  but  one  mo- 
ment's reflection  upon  this  subject  is  enough  to  con- 
fute the  idea  entirely,  of  a  person's  misfortunes  be- 
ing any  evidence  of  his  moral  tcrpitude.  Then 
why  is  it  that  some  are  marked  out,  in  the  course  of 
events,  to  endure  the  heaviest  strokes  of  misfortune 
in  one  continued  scries  is  to  mean  inexplicable  mys- 
tery in  the  course  of  Providence. 

Since  I  started  into  life,  how  has  my  course  been 
chequered!  Even  death,  the  last  resort  of  the  wretch- 
ed, has  fled  from  my  approaches,  as  though  cautious 
of  friendly  presence,  administering  comfort  rather 
than  terror.  Is  it  not  strange, that  death  should  join 
with  mankind,  and  even  refuse  the  morsel  offered 
to  his  embrace,  in  order  to  fill  up  my  measure  of 
sufferings?  When  I  set  the  jail  on  fire  at  Northamp- 
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ton,  I  thought  it  out  of  the  power  of  malice  itself  to 
prevent  the  approach  of  the  moment  of  my  quietus; 
but  was  disappointed.  I  then  expected  to  have 
found  an  end  to  my  trouble,  in  the  cold  embrace  of 
death,  in  the  dungeon  ;  and  here  I  found  the  tyrant 
eluding  my  pursuit.  When  I  rose  on  the  garrison, 
it  appeared  to  me  certain  that  I  should  meet  with 
death  or  liberty,  but  alas!  in  both  was  I  deceived. 
Then  surely,  said  I,  this  punishment  added  to  sick- 
ness, must  close  the  dreadful  scene  ;  but,  horrid  to 
relate,  I  was  reserved  for  woes,  which  yet  untold, 
made  my  former  sufferings  vanish  away,  as  not 
worthy  of  notice. 

Are  these  matters  painted  to  you,  sir,  in  colors  too 
high  for  the  simple  statement  of  facts?  No,  sir,  in- 
deed they  are  truths,  the  force  of  which  I  must  feel 
while  I  set  poring  over  the  scenes  ;  though  they 
are  past  and  gone,  yet  have  left  a  mortal  sting  be- 
hind. 

Soon  after  I  was  able  to  walk  about,  I  was  visited 
by  a  gentleman,  whose  name  I  never  recollect  with- 
out feeling  that  warmth  of  affection  and  glow  of 
gratitude,  which  fills  my  soul  with  rapture.  Thi3 
gentleman's  name  was  Summers.  He  was  my  fa- 
ther's sister's  son.  He  commanded  a  vessel  then  in 
the  harbor  of  Boston.  He  possessed  an  enlarged 
mind,  which  looked  above  the  clamor  of  vulgar 
prejudice  ;  and  where  he  saw  the  course  of  humani- 
ty lead,  he  pursued  his  way,  let  it  be  ever  so  unpop- 
ular. This  gentleman  made  me  a  visit. even  against 
the  custom  of  the  world.  He  was  the  first  relative 
that  ever  came  or  sent  to  me  in  this  gloomy  place. 
He  saw  my  necessities.  He  administered  to  my  re- 
lief. He  poured  the  balm  of  consolation  into  my 
wounded  mind.  He  conducted  as  a  man  ought  to 
conduct,  who  is  governed  by  a  spirit  of  true  benev- 
olence. He  continued  to  visit  me  from  time  to  time, 
during  the  whole  course  of  my  confinement  on  this 
island. 

Having:  been  disappointed  in  my  efforts  for  an 
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escape,  and  that  too  by  the  cowardly,  perfidoua 
conduct  of  my  fellow-prisoners,  1  pretty  much  gave 
up  the  idea  of  making  any  further  attempts  for  my 
liberation  ;  but  concluded  to  reconcile  my  mind  in 
the  best  manner  possible,  to  the  idea  of  wearing 
away  the  time  of  my  confinement.  I  therefore 
told  Major  Perkins,  that  I  would  give  up  the  idea 
of  ever  making  another  attempt  for  escape,  it  he 
would  not  put  me  in  irons,  give  me  the  liberty  cf 
the  island,  and  not  subject  me  to  the  direction  or 
authority  of  Rifford,  the  overseer.  Major  Perkins 
believed  me  sincere.  He  ever  had  occasion  to  be- 
lieve what  I  told  him,  by  way  of  contract,  while  I 
was  under  his'  care.  He  agreed  to  allow  me  the 
privilege,  provided  I  would  discover  any  attempt 
of  the  prisoners  to  escape.  I  told  Major  Perkins, 
that  being  under  the  same  condemnation  with  the 
other  prisoners,  I  had  no  intention  to  purchase  any 
privilege  at  their  expense.  That  I  should  by  no 
means  give  them  any  aid  in  their  escape  ;  neither 
should  I  be  a  hindrance  to  them.  Aftef  some  days 
trial  to  obtain  my  promise  for  discovering  any  at- 
tempt of  the  prisoners  to  procure  their  liberty,  with- 
out success,  he  agreed  to  my  proposal ;  and  gave  me 
liberty  of  going  to  any  part  of  the  island,  without  a 
sentry  to  attend  me. 

This  was  a  great  degree  of  freedom,  compared 
with  what  I  had  enjoyed  ;  and  therefore,  most  sen- 
sibly felt.  My  situation  was  eligible  as  the  nature 
of  things  would  admit  ;  and  I,  even  in  this  state 
of  servile  wretchedness,  began  to  look  forward 
with  the  pleasing  expectation  of  better  days. 

"  Whatever  different  ways  mankind  pursue 
M  O  happiness,  'tis  thee  we  keep  in  view, 
"  'Tis  thee,  in  ev'ry  action  we  intend, 
11  The  noblest  motive  and  superior  end, 
M  Thou  dost  the  scarcely  finish'd  soul  incline; 
"  lis  first  desire,  and  constant  tho't,  is  thine, 
"Our  infant  1  >reasts  are  sway'd  by  thee  alone, 
"  When  pride  and  jealousy  are  yet  unknown. 
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"  Thou  art,  of  all  our  waking  thot's,  the  theme ; 
"  We  court  thee  too,  in  ev'ry  nightly  dream. 
"  Whither  the  roads  that  to  perdition  lead, 
"  Or  those  that  guide  us  to  the  stars,  we  tread: 
"  Thine  is  the  hope,  the  inestimable  prize, 
"The  glorious  mark,  on  which  wc  lixoui  eye.-." 

About  this  time  an  incident  took  place,  which  gave 
me  the  most  sensible  pain.  At  a  certain  time,  a 
number  of  people  from  Boston  came  on  to  the  island, 
among  whom  was  Thomas  Cushing,  son  to  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor. When  these  people  came  among 
the  prisoners,  they  asked  money  of  them,  as  was 
the  general  custom.  Cushing  took  a  dollar  out  of 
his  pocket,  and  gave  it  me  ;  telling  me  at  the  same 
time,  to  give  each  of  the  prisoners  a  glass  of  rum 
out  of  the  avails  of  the  dollar  ;  and  departed  with- 
out waiting  for  an  answer.  The  prisoner  who  had 
been  instrumental  in  obtaining  the  money,  enter- 
tained an  idea  of  his  being  entitled  to  a  larger  share 
of  the  dollar  than  the  others  ;  and  there  lore  pro- 
posed a  division  with  me.  My  reply  was,  that  the 
money  was  given  to  me  for  a  particular  purpose ; 
and  as  I  accepted  the  gift,  I  had  implicitly  pledged 
my  faith  to  execute  the  trust  reposed  in  me.  I  told 
him,  that  a  glass  of  rum  must  be  given  to  each  pris- 
oner, if  the  dollar  would  purchase  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity for  that  purpose  ;  and  that  I  should  perform 
that  as  soon  as  I  could  obtain  permission  of  Major 
Perkins. 

1  accordingly  made  application  to  the  Major,  for 
liberty  to  give  the  convicts  a  glass  of  rum.  He 
told  me,  that  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  grant  my 
request  at  that  time  ;  but  that  Governor  Cushing 
would  be  on  the  island  in  a  few  days  ;  that  he  would 
consult  him  on  the  subject,  and  see  if  it  would  an- 
swer to  grant  such  permission. 

While  I  was  waiting  the  issue  of  this  business, 
Thomas  Cushing  came  on  to  the  island  again  ;  and 
the  prisoner,  Mount,  by  name,  who  had  asked  him 
for  money  before,  now  made  application  again  for 
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more  money.     Cushing  answered  Mount,  that  he 
thought  it  a  shame  for  him  to  ask  for  money    again, 
so  soon  after  leaving  a  dollar  with  Burroughs  for 
them  all.     Mount  told  him,  that  Burroughs  had  kept 
the  money  himself,  and  the  other  prisoners  had  recei- 
ved nothing      L  -tiding  then  asked  for  an  explanation 
of  the    uusmess.     1  toiu  *__ in  how   the  matter  was 
situated  ;  and  rejoined,  that  1  would  divide  the  mon- 
ey, if  that  was  agreeable  to  his   feelings.     He  left 
me  without  an  answer.      Not  long  after,    Cushing 
being  in  company   with  a  number  of  gentlemen  in 
Boston,  amongst  whom  was  a  Mr.  May,  a   rational 
philanthropist  :    he,  in  a  pompous  declaration  re- 
specting his  own  excellent  qualities  of  heart,  related, 
that  he  had  given  three  dollars  to  Burroughs,  for  the 
prisoners,    and   that    Burroughs    had   appropriated 
them  to  his  own  use,    refusing   to   participate   with 
any  others  in  the  benefit  of  the  money.     Mr.   May 
entered  with  warmth  into  the  subject,  and  when  lie 
saw  me,  expostulated  upon  the  impropriety   of  my 
conduct;  and  when  I  gave  him  a   simple   narration 
of  facts,  he  seemed  to  hesitate  about  giving  credit 
to  a  report  so  different  from  Cushing's. 

This  circumstance,  you  may  think,  was  of  too 
small  consequence  to  find  a  place  in  this  narration : 
but  the  reason  why  I  relate  it,  is  the  disagreeable 
effect  it  had  upon  my  mind  ;  having  met  with  but 
few  incidents  which  have  given  me  keener  sensa- 
tions than  this  trivial  occurrence. 

As  the  remaining  part  of  my  confinement  was  en- 
ded without  any  remarkable  occurrence,  1  will  not 
dwell  upon  the  uninteresting  event  ;  but  only  ob- 
serve, that  the  terms  of  agreement  between  the  Ma- 
jor and  myself,  were  ever  kept  inviolate  by  both 
parties.  1  will,  likewise,  give  you  an  extract  of 
some  letters  which  passed  between  me  and  my  friends 
while  I  remained  here,  and  then  pass  from  the  disa- 
greeable subject. 

The  first  letter  I  received  was  from  that  uii^le,  who 
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had  relieved  me  in  Northampton  :  It  was  to  the  fol- 
lowing amount : 

Charlton,  April  20th,  1788. 
Beloved  Nephew, 

I  sincerely  wish  and  hope,  that  your  long  and  pain- 
ful confinement  may  prove  an  advantage  to  you,  by 
giving  you  time  to  reflect,  seriously,  upon  your  past 
misconduct.  As  that  was  in  your  thoughtless  and 
youthful  days,  and  as  you  have  now  arrived  to  the 
#ge  of  maturity,  I  beg  of  you  to  consider  with 
yourself,  seriously,  what  an  awful  and  disagreeable 
situation  you  will  soon  be  in,  after  you  are  liberated, 
if  you  should  enter  into  an  unlawful  course  of  life. 
As  you  have  now,  by  experience,  tasted  of  the  evil 
nature  of  transgression,  and  are  now  in  a  situation 
to  figure  to  yourself  the  happy  condition  of  those 
who,  by  a  course  of  honest  industry,  procure  for 
themselves  and  their  dependents,  an  honorable  and 
honest  living  through  life.  I  wish  you  may  exercise 
that  wisdom  which  nature  has  given  you,  to  learn  the 
difference  between  a  regular  life  and  a  course  of  un- 
lawful pursuits.  You  must  be  sensible,  that  you  will 
render  yourself  not  only  happy  by  a  course  of  reg- 
ular conduct,  but  will  greatly  increase  the  happiness 
of  your  relations,  and  all  who  wish  you  well.  V,re 
all  hope  and  desire,  that  you  will  be  so  kind  to  your- 
self and  to  us,  as  to  coolly  and  faithfully  improve 
the  good  sense  and  reason  which  the  all-wise  Being 
has  so  bountifully  bestowed  upon  you ;  and  I  think 
that  under  the  influence  of  this  reason,  you  will  im- 
mediately after  your  liberation,  repair  to  your  pa- 
rents, or  to  my  house,  or  to  some  of  your  relations, 
who  can  help  you  to  business^  and  to  those  things 
you  Will  be  destitute  of,  and  without  which,  you  will 
be  very  uncomfortable.  By  doing  this  you  will  avoid 
many  great  and  trying  temptations. 

I  am  in  no  doubt  but  by  a  steady  uniform  course 
of  well-doing,  you  may  re-establish  your  reputation, 
and  again  be  a  serviceable  member  of  society.     On 
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the  contrary,  should  you  again,  at  this  time  of  life, 
return  to  bad  courses,  every  one  would  despair  of 
your  ever  reforming,  and  you  must  be  lost  forever ; 
which  may  the  all-wise  Being  enable  you  to  prevent, 
by  a  wise  and  virtuous  course  of  life,  for  the  future, 
is  the  sincere  desirable  prayer  of  your  most  affection- 
ate uncle. 

EBENEZER  DAVIS 

Soon  after  the  receipt  of  the  foregoing  letter,  I  re- 
ceived another  from  my  mother's  youngest  brother, 
to  trie  following  import  : 

Oxford,  May  Uth,  17 S3. 
Dear  Nephew, 

A  recent  opportunity  has  given  me  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  that  your  conduct  has  been  good  and  unex- 
ceptionable, since  your  unfortunate  attempt  on  the 
garrison.  I  entertain  the  most  ardent  desire  that  it 
may  continue. 

Your  long  and  severe  confinement  is  almost  at  an 
end.  Soon  again  you  will  taste  the  sweets  of  liber- 
ty, of  which  you  have  been  deprived  so  long.  I 
should  advise  you  by  all  means  to  return  to  your 
friends.  You  are,  and  will  be,  destitute  of  clothes 
when  your  time  of  servitude  has  expired  ;  therefore, 
without  clothes,  without  friends,  without  money,  and 
coming  off'  from  the  Castle  with  the  prejudices  which 
mankind  entertain  against  one  who  has  been  confi- 
ned there,  you  will  find  it  impossible  to  gain  a  sub- 
sistence among  mankind  in  an  honest  way,  without 
you  come  to  your  friends,  who  can  help  you  to  those 
things  which  you  will  stand  in  need  of.  I  remain 
your  affectionate  uncle, 

JONATHAN  DAVIS. 

Hanover,    October  16th,  1787. 
Dear  Child, 

It  is  not  our  present   object  to  lay   open  to   your 
view  the  bleeding  hearts  of  your  parents.     The  at- 
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tempt  would  be  hi  vain  ;  for  it  is  wholly  beyond  our 
power  of  language  to  express.  If  the  reports  be  true 
with  respect  to  the  atrocity  of  your  conduct,  we  can- 
not but  acquiesce  in  the  measures  taken  by  govern- 
ment to  punish  such  acts,  which  are  pregnant  with 
ruin  to  the  civil  community.  Did  we  pay  attention 
to  nothing  but  the  yearnings  of  our  hearts  towards 
you  3  did  we  consult  nothing  but  the  dictates  of  na- 
tural affection  ;  to  part  with  an  only  son  in  this  man- 
ner ;  to  consider  you  as  lost  to  God,  to  your  parents, 
and  to  your  generation  ;  is  a  consideration  which 
would  swell  the  tide  of  our  sorrows,  and  render 
them  like  an  overflowing  deluge.  But  we  fully  be- 
lieve, that  our  times  and  changes  are  in  God's  hands  5 
that  he  has  given  us  this  cup  of  trembling,  and  th 
it  becomes  us  to  be  still  under  this  severe  stroke  o ' 
his  rod.  What  further-trials  he  may  mete  out  for  us, 
in  his  dealings  with  you,  we  know  not  ;  but  this  one 
thing  we  know,  that  in  relation  to  any  thing  that 
may  concern  you  in  future,  it  becomes  us  to  cast  all 
our  care  upon  God  and  to  leave  you  in  his  hands. 

When  we  recollect,  that  there  is  a  probability, 
that  we  may  see  you  again,  and  behold  in  your  con- 
duct the  fruits  of  repentance  for  your  misconduct ; 
we  cannot  help  feasting  our  hearts  with  such  a  pleas- 
ing contemplation.  Nothing  which  this  world  could 
aftord,  would  be  greater  comfort  to  us,  than  your 
return  under  such  a  situation. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  is  our  ardent  and  pressing  de- 
sire, that  your  behaviour  and  conduct  may  be  fram- 
ed in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  the  good  acceptance 
of  those  who  are  appointed  to  have  the  oversight  of 
you  during  the  remainder  of  that  servitude  to  which 
you  are  confined. 

It  has  ever  opened  the  avenues  of  grief,  and  ad- 
ded fresh  anguish  to  our  sorrows,  to  hear  of  any  at- 
tempts in  you,  to  get  free  from  your  confinement  by 
unwarrantable  measures. 

It  would  be  acceptable  to  us,  to  have  a  line  from 
you,  specifying  the  state  of  your  mind,  and  what 
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your  purposes  are,  in  relation  to  your  future  pur- 
suits. In  the  mean  time,  take  this  as  a  testimony 
of  love  intermingled  with  the  most  heartfelt  grief 
and  anguish,  from  your  afflicted  and  sorrowful  pa- 
rents, 

E.  and  A.  BURROUGHS 

Castle-Island,  November  27thy  1787. 
Honored  and  dear  Parents, 

Your  favor  of  the  16th  ult.  was  duly  received. 
Were  1  to  undertake  to  describe  the  sensations 
which  it  created,  I  know  1  should  fail  in  the  at- 
tempt. 

Notwithstanding  my  being  considered  as  an  out- 
cast among  mankind ;  and  under  that  considera- 
tion, treated  as  the  worst  of  villians,  and  vilest  of 
slaves,  yet  it  has  not  dissolved  that  tie  of  natural 
affection  which  binds  me  to  those  who  gave  me 
breath. 

To  undertake  a  vindication  of  my  conduct,  is  an 
object  entirely  out  of  my  view  at  present ;  but  I 
would  suggest,  the  same  natural  course  attends  com- 
mon fame,  when  applied  to  me,  as  it  universally  has 
done  when  applied  to  any  other  person  or  object ; 
therefore,  wish  you  to  make  those  allowances, 
which  candor  will  dictate  under  my  peculiar  situa- 
tion. 

Could  you  read  the  language  of  my  heart,  you 
would  there  seethe  most  sincere  desire  for  your  com- 
fort through  life.  My  situation  is  such,  I  am  sensible, 
as  to  offer  no  very  pleasing  view  to  the  minds  of 
parents  towards  a  child  ;  yet,  it  is  a  situation,  which 
at  present  is  out  of  my  power  to  altar.  The  time 
will  come,  when  I  shall  again  be  called  to  act  my 
part  on  the  stage  of  life,  as  a  member  of  the  civil 
community ;  that  time  will  discover  whether  the 
principles  of  virtue  are  the  governing  laws  of  my 
mind.  1  feel  my  task  too  arduous  and  difficult. 
Life's  path  is  environed  with  errors,  thick  on  every 
side.     I  shall  have  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  a 
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hard  hearted  world  to  combat  ;  whether  I  shall  be 
competent  to  the  task,  is  yet  in  the  womb  of  futu- 
rity. It  must  be  a  most  pleasing  object  with  me, 
once  more  to  mix  with  society  upon  honorable 
terms,  and  enjoy  the  blessings  of  friendship,  after 
being  shut  out  from  those  enjoyments  this  length  of 
time. 

As  to  the  object  of  my  pursuits,  after  my  time  of 
servitude  shall  expire,  I  candidly  declare,  that  I 
have  not  fixed  upon  any.  1  should  receive  any  ad- 
vice upon  that  subject,  from  you  with  pleasure. 

As  to  the  state  of  my  mind  ;  I  view  myself  as  an 
inhabitant  of  a  vacant  desolate  country.  There 
are  none  amongst  all  the  world  to  whom  I  feel  that 
glow  of  friendship,  together  with  an  equality  of 
station  which  renders  society  pleasing.  Long  as  I 
have  remained  in  the  converse  and  society  of  this 
motley  collection  of  characters,  of  which  the  con- 
victs are  composed,  yet  1  have  no  relish  for  their 
society. 

Should  I  receive  no  assistance  from  my  friends, 
at  the  time  of  my  departure  from  this  place.  I  must 
leave  the  island  absolutely  naked  ;  having  long  since 

{carted  with  all  my  own  clothes  to  satisfy  the  calls  of 
lunger.  I  am,  with  duty  and  esteem,  your  affec- 
tionate son, 

STEPHEN  BURROUGHS. 
E.  and  A.  Burroghs. 

About  three  weeks  previous  to  the  expiration  of 
my  time  of  confinement,  my  uncle  Ebenezer  Davis 
came  to  see  me  on  the  island,  brought  me  some 
clothes,  and  gave  me  money  sufficient  to  provide 
myself  with  what  things  were  necessary  to  my  mak- 
ing a  decent  appearance,  and  likewise  to  support 
myself  on  the  road  to  his  house.  The  happy  mo- 
ment arrived  !  How  beautiful  was  that  day!  Of  all 
the  days  of  my  life,  this  was  the  most  beautiful  and 
6erene.  The  very  heaven  and  elements  were  in 
unisom  with  my  feelings.     I,  for  the  first  time,  for 

18* 
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the  term  of  thirty  months,  dressed  myself  in  clean, 

decent  apparel  i  heard  the  sentence  from  Major 
Perkins,  "  Burroughs,  you  are  free,"  with  a  sensa- 
tion of  joy  that  is  inexpressible.  My  heart  bound- 
ed like  the  roe  on  the  mountain !  I  went  into  the  boat, 
the  sea  was  smooth,  and  the  wind  was  calm!  the 
heavens  were  mild  and  serene  :  the  sun  was  beauti- 
ful beyond  description!  the  boat  glided  over  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  waters  with  a  facility  that  was 
enchanting! 

"  Sweet  memory,  wafted  l>y  the  gentle  gale, 

"  Oft  up  the  tide  of  time  I  turn   my  sail, 

"  To  view  the  fairy  haunts  of  long  lost  hours, 

"  Blest  with  far  greener  shades,  far  fresher  bow'rs." 

Having  now  ended  in  my  narrative  a  tedious  and 
bitter  confinement,  which  lasted  me  three  years  and 
five  weeks,  1  will  here  end  this  letter.  1  wish  to 
make  some  leflections  upon  the  nature  of  the  pun- 
ishment by  servitude  ;  and  as  that  will  take  up  too 
much  time  for  this,  I  will  reserve  it  for  the  subject 
of  another  letter.  In  the  mean  time  believe  me  as 
usual,  &c. 


CHAP.  XXI. 

11  Blest  be  that  hand  divine,  which  gently  laid 
"  My  heart  attest,  beneath  this  humble  shed. 
**  Tlie  world's  a  stately  bark  on  dangerous  seas, 
"  With  pleasure  seen,  but  boarded  at  our  peril. 

As  I  intimated  to  you,  sir,  in  my  last,  that  the 
subject  of  this  letter  would  be  a  consideration  of 
the  nature  of  punishment  by  servitude  ;  I  now 
take  up  that  matter  in  obedience  to  my  promise. 
This  is  a  subject  of  which  I  have  felt  the  operation 
in  some  measure  }  and  therefore,  may  be  thought  to 
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know  its  natural  effect   upon   the  human   heart,  as 
well  as  most  men. 

The  object  of  punishment  ever  ought  to  be  the 
preservation  of  the  good  order  of  society,  by  a  ref- 
ormation of  those  who  are  disorderly  through  a  vi- 
cious disposition,  or  a  mistaken  apprehension  of 
matters.  The  honesty  of  a  legislative  body  will 
ever  point  at  that,  and  their  laws  will  ever  affect 
that  where  a  sufficient  fund  of  information  directs 
their  legislative  acts.  Whether  the  system  of  servi- 
tude upon  its  present  establishment,  does  answer 
the  purpose  of  producing  a  reformation  in  the  disor- 
derly, is  the  question  now  under  consideration. 

There  was  on  the  Castle  an  assemblage  of  char- 
acters from  various  parts  of  the  globe  :  some  old  in 
iniquity,  and  others  but  timid  beginners  in  the  ways 
of  transgression.  Here,  the  objects  of  honor  and 
promotion  were  reversed.  In  a  winter  evening's 
tale,  you  would  not  hear  the  feats  of  virtue  recount- 
ed as  a  recommendation.  These  were  objects  treated 
with  contempt.  On  the  other  hand,  that  person  who 
could  relate  the  most  desperate  and  daring  trangres- 
sion  of  the  laws  of  national  justice,  was  considered 
the  most  honorable  character  among  the  prisoners  ; 
while  those,  who  were  novices  in  wickedness,  shrunk 
from  an  examination  of  their  deeds,  and  felt  a  de- 
gree of  littleness,  because  they  had  nothing  worthy 
of  giving  themselves  a  name  among  those  heroes  of 
the  night. 

The  natural  effect  of  this  you  will  easily  conceive. 
Where  our  ambition  leads  we  generally  make  pro- 
gress. Those  who  would  blush  at  the  thought  of 
their  illicit  conduct  when  they  first  arrived  at  the 
Castle,  would  now  sooner  blush  at  the  small  part 
which  they  have  acted  in  the  way  of  transgres- 
sion. 

They  would  listen  with  attention  to  the  acts  of 
those  whom  they  considered  as  their  masters  in  in- 
iquity ;  this  is  a  lesson  but  too  easily  learnt.  Their 
whole  object  was,  discovering  and  inventing  means 
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to  carry  their  diabolical  purposes  into  execution  im- 
mediately upon  their  liberation.  Finally,  this  of 
all  others,  was  the  most  perfect  school  of  vice  I  ev- 
er saw.  For  a  man  to  remain  uncontaminated  by 
this  society,  after  continuing  in  it  a  number  of  years, 
he  must  have  more  solid  philosophy  than  I  believe 
mankind  generally  possess.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, how  can  this  institution  serve  to  reform  the 
morals  of  men?  Facts  prove,  that  instead  of  be- 
coming good  members  of  society,  the  convicts  have 
generally,  taken  to  a  course  of  the  most  attrocious 
transgressions  after  their  liberation. 

Indeed,  the  situation  of  the  prisoners  is  such,  when 
they  are  liberated,  that  all  motives  for  doing  well  are 
taken  away.  They  generally,  at  that  time,  find  them- 
selves naked,  moneyless,  and  friendless.  Their  pre- 
vious confinement  on  the  Castle  is  a  sufficient  objec- 
tion to  their  being  employed  in  business;  therefore, 
supposing  them  possessed  of  virtuous  principles, 
what  can  such  virtues  do  in  this  situation.  They 
have  the  same  necessities  to  supply  that  other  men 
have,  and  where  they  find  that  goverment  has  not 
only  confined  them  to  servitude  for  a  number  of 
years,  but  has,  moreover,  taken  away  the  prospect 
of  earning  a  small  pittance  of  bread  by  industry, 
will  the  feelings  of  nature  allow  them  to  consider 
any  obligation  which  government  may  require,  as 
binding? 

I  saw  the  effects  of  this  system  of  servitude  whilst 
I  was  a  prisoner  on  the  Castle.  I  published  my  senti- 
ments upon  the  subject  for  the  consideration  of  the 
legislature.  Little  attention  was  paid  to  my  reasoning, 
in  so  low  a  situation.  Had  these  sentiments  come  from 
one  ill  a  more  exalted  station,  they  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  understood  better,  and  the  reasoning  upon 
such  a  subject  been  more  clear  and  convincing. 

I  will  not  detain  you  with  any  further  observations 
upon  this  subject,  but  proceed  in  the  narrative. 

I  Wv  /it  immediately  to  the  house  of  Richard  De- 
vens,  Esq.  with  whom  I   took  breakfast,   having  re- 
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ceived  a  previous  invitation  for  that  purpose  before 
I  left  the  island. 

Immediately  after  breakfast,  the  good  old  man, 
taking  me  into  a  private  room,  entered  into  conver- 
sation upon  my  present  prospects.  I  told  him  that  I 
had  concluded  to  repair  to  my  uncle's  at  Charlton, 
who  had  supplied  me  with  necessaries  for  my  ap- 
pearing again  in  the  world.  It  appeared  to  rejoice 
him  to  hear  that  I  was  not  left  friendless.  He  said 
he  had  it  in  contemplation  to  help  me,  if  no  other 
person  appeared  for  that  purpose.  He  gave  me 
counsel  as  a  parent  would  give  to  a  child.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  interested  in  my  future  welfare.  He 
presented  me  with  a  dollar,  wishing  me  to  accept  it 
as  a  token  of  his  esteem  and  good  wishes.*  After 
this,  I  immediately  repaired  to  Long  Wharf,  where 
Capt.  Summers  lay  with  his  vessel.  I  here  met  that 
philanthropist  upon  the  shores  of  liberty,  who  had 
so  often  relieved  my  distress  in  a  state  of  slavery. 
My  sensations  at  this  meeting  were  exquisitely 
pleasing.  I  tarried  with  him  two  days  ;  and  during 
that  time  an  accident  took  place  which  gave  me  an 
opportunity  of  feeling  the  extremes  of  pain  and 
ioy  in  a  very  short  space.     The  matter  was  this: 

Capt.  Summers  coming  into  his  cabin  at  a  certain 
time,  where  he  had  left  me,  missed  his  watch,  which 
he  supposed  he  had  left  hanging  in  the  cabin.  He 
enquired  of  all  the  hands  whether  they  had  seen  or 
taken  his  watch  from  the  place  where  he  left  it. 
Their  answers  were  in  the  negative.  He  asked  if 
any  body  had  been  on  board  the  vessel  that  morn- 
ing :  they  said  no.  I  saw  his  countenance  was 
troubled.  He  felt  in  a  situation  too  delicate  to  know 
what  measure  to  take.  My  feelings  at  this  time 
were  as  disagreeable  as  though  I  had  been  covered 
with  burning  embers.  I  knew  that  the  appearance 
must  be  that  I  had  taken  the  watch.     No  other  per- 

*  Burroughs  has  given  a  true  specimen  of  this  gentleman's  char- 
acter through  a  long  life.  He  has  lately  gone  to  receive  the  re- 
wards of  the  righteous  in  a  better  world. 
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son  could  take  it.  The  watch  was  gone.  What  a 
horrid  figure  of  ingratitude  I  must  now  make,  said  I, 
in  the  mind  of  that  man,  above  all  others,  to  whom 
I  wish  to  appear  amiable !  A  single  word  was  not 
utterred  for  the  course  of  half  an  hour.  A  dismal 
gloom  hung  over  the  countenance  of  every  one 
present ;  at  length  we  were  all  relieved  by  the  ar- 
rival of  the  mate,  who  brought  the  watch  on  board, 
having  carried  it  to  a  watch-maker  to  have  some 
work  done  to  it  which  was  necessary. 

The  sight  of  the  watch  instantly  dispelled  the 
gloom  from  every  countenance  ;  we  all  felt  the  effects 
as  though  a  shock  of  electricity  had  operated  upon 
us.  Captain  Summers  burst  into  a  laugh,  patting 
me  on  the  shoulder,  saying,  "  one  hundred  dollars 
would  not  make  me  so  glad  as  the  sight  of  that 
watch." 

My  sensations  were  too  violent  for  utterance  :  I 
could  not  reply  ;  I  felt  wounded  to  death,  that,  even 
for  one  moment,  a  jealousy  should  remain  in  the 
breast  of  Captain  Summers,  of  my  treachery  to- 
wards him  ;  yet,  what  gave  me  such  exquisite  pain 
was,  that  circumstances  were  in  such  a  train,  that  he 
could  not  avoid  such  a  jealousy. 

I  visited  a  number  of  my  acquaintance  during 
this  short  residence  in  Boston  :  among  whom  was  a 
Mr.  Bingham,  who  was  cotemporary  with  me  in 
College.  This  man  had  a  warm  heart,  friendly  to 
mankind,  scrupulously  nice  in  every  principle  of  jus- 
tice, regulating  his  conduct  by  the  exactest  rules  of 
propriety.* 

*  Some  of  his  old  acquaintance  were  blamed  by  dieir  friends 
for  being  seen  in  his  company  at  this  period  ;  and  it  is  but  jus- 
tice to  state  the  motives  of  the  former.  They  knew  his  excellent 
parents;  they  were  sensib'e  that  the  feelings  of  these  parents  were 
wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch,  at  this  all  important  crisis,  in  the 
fate  of  their  only  son.  Burroughs  gave  the  most  positive  assur- 
ances of  exerting  all  l.is  powers  to  retrieve  his  character.  Had 
his  old  friends  forsaken  him  at  this  eventful  period,  what  would  he 
have  donel  Probably  he  would  have  immediately  resorted  to  his 
former  courses  :  and  the  doating  jrarents  would  have  accused  these 
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After  this  I  took  leave  of  all  my  acquaintance  in 
Boston,  and  measured  back  that  road  which,  nearly 
three  years  before,  1  had  been  carried  through, 
bound  with  chains,  to  Glazier  Wheeler.  Before  I 
left  Boston,  Capt.  Summers  offered  to  supply  me 
with  a  sum  of  money,  for  my  present  necessities  ; 
but  as  I  had  a  sufficiency  already  for  my  traveling 
expenses,  until  I  should  arrive  at  my  uncle's,  in 
Charlton,  I  declined  accepting  his  offer,  seeing  he 
had  been  so  bountiful  to  me  already. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  September,  when  I  walked 
through  the  country.  To  visit  again  the  varied  scenes 
of  nature  ;  to  be  at  liberty,  and  without  the  least 
restraint  ;  ramble  through  the  country,  was  a  luxury 
of  enjoyment  which  only  those  can  feel  who  have 
been  in  my  situation. 

"  Hail,  memory  hail,  in  thy  exhaustless  mines 
'•  From  age  to  age,  unnooibcr'd  treasures  shine, 
44  Thought  and  her  shadowy  brood  thy  calls  obey, 
*'  And  place  and  time  are  subjects  to  thy  sway." 

I  arrived  in  Charlton  the  second  day  after  my  leav-, 
ing  Boston.  As  no  immediate  business  offered,  I 
concluded  to  turn  my  attention  to  manual  labor, 
until  some  opportunity  should  offer  for  my  attending 
to  other  business.  I  went  to  work  among  the  com- 
mon laborors  of  my  uncle.  This  was  somewhat 
mortifying;  but  I  was  determined  to  endure  any  in- 
convenience, rather  than  give  the  least  idea  to  any 
of  my  friends  that  I  was  not  willing  to  use  such 
means  as  I  possessed  to  gain  an  honest  support. 
I  continued  in  this  business  about  one  month,  hop- 
ing to  obtain  a  school  in  this  or  some  of  the  neigh- 
boring towns,  as  soon  as  the  season  should  approach 
for  that  business. 

friends  of  being  instrumental  of  blasting  all  their  hopes.  They 
also  thought  it  their  duty  to  afford  the  eon  all  the  support  in  thei: 
power,  while  he  appeared  to  be  in  earnest  to  regain  his  reputation. 
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I  will  here  give  you  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  my 
uncle  to  my  father,  about  this  time. 

Charlton,  <2bth  October,  1788. 
Dear  brother  and  sister, 

Your  son  Stephen  is  now  with  me,  and  has  been 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  since  his  having  left  the 
Castle.  He  works  very  steady  with  my  folks  on  the 
farm.  He  has  some  prospect  of  teaching  a  school 
within  this  town,  or  in  Oxford. 

He  wishes  you  to  write  respecting  your  desire, 
relating  to  his  further  pursuits;  whether  you  would 
have  him  try  to  obtain  business  in  these  parts,  or 
return  home,  in  order  to  enter  into  business  with 
you.  He  appears  to  have  ability  for  farming,  and 
as  you  have  a  large  farm,  should  he  prove  tolerable 
steady,  he  would  greatly  tend  to  ease  you  of  a  grei.r. 
deal  of  care  and  trouble;  and  it  would,  likewise,  be 
advantageous  to  him. 

He  must  have  some  way  for  a  subsistence;  and 
there  is  none  attended  with  less  temptations  than 
husbandry. 

A  few  days  since,  I  received  your  letter  by  Mr. 
Curtis;  pievious  to  which,  1  had  supplied  your  son 
with  clothing,  so  as  to  come  to  my  house  from  the 
Castle;  and  agreeably  to  your  desire,  shall  continue 
to  supply  him  with  what  is  necessary.  I  am  your 
loving  brother, 

EBENEZER  DAVIS. 

Rev.  E.  Burroughs. 

Charlton,  '25th  October,  1783. 
Honored  and  dear  sir, 

You  will  see  by  the  date  of  this  letter,  that  I  am 
at  liberty  from  the  trying  scenes  of  tedious  confine- 
ment, which  I  have  endured  for  such  a  length  of 
time.  The  various  occurrences  of  an  unhappy  course 
of  misfortunes  has  left  no  very  favorable  impres- 
sion upon  the  minds  of  the  public  concerning  me.  1 
know  1  have  suffered  greatly  in  your  esteem  in  con- 
sequence of  this  likewise,  which  has  added  nosmall 
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degree  of  poignancy  to  my  sufferings.  I  hope  to 
justify  myself  to  you  at  least,  by  my  future  conduct. 
To  a  censorious  world  I  have  no  idea  of  making 
the  attempt,  with  an  expectation  of  success. 

1  have  been  in  this  place  about  one  month,  paying 
some  attention  to  manual  labor.  I  could  wish  for 
every  degree  of  counsel  respecting  my  pursuits  at 
.iiis  critical  juncture,  that  a  parent  can  bestow.  I 
remain  with  sentiments  of  affection  and  duty,  yours, 
&c. 

STEPHEN  BURROUGHS. 

Rev.  Eden  Burroughs. 

Sometime  in  the  month  of  November,  I  engaged 
to  teach  a  school  for  one  month  in  the  town  of 
Charlton.  The  inhabitants  being  fearful  of  employ- 
ing me  for  any  longer  term,  until  they  should  find, 
by  experience,  whether  I  would  conduct  a  school 
with  regularity  and  propriety.  I  began  this  school 
with  fifteen  scholars:  at  the  expiration  of  the  month 
I  had  forty-five;  1  was  then  engaged  for  two  months, 
which  took  all  the  public  money  which  had  been 
raised  for  the  purpose  of  schooling.  My  wages  for 
these  two  months  were  raised;  and  i  found,  to  my  no 
small  comfort,  that  my  conduct  had  given  universal 
satisfaction.  When  the  two  months  were  expired, 
my  school  consisted  of  eighty-four  members.  A 
number  of  young  men  from  various  parts  of  the 
country  had  resorted  to  my  school,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  higher  branches  of  education. 

When  the  time  of  the  last  engagement  had  ex- 
pired, the  people  composing  this  district  assembled, 
and  raised  money  for  the  continuation  of  this  school 
one  year  longer  :  this  was  a  thing  entirely  unknown 
before  in  that  town.  The  season  for  schooling, 
heretofore  in  this  town,  was  three  months,  in  the 
winter,  and  the  same  length  of  time,  in  the  summer. 
The  summer  school  was  taught  by  a  woman,  which 
school  consisted  of  small  children. 

I  iiO1'  found  myself  settled  in  business,  and  rising 

13 
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fast  in  the  esteem  of  those  with  whom  I  was  con- 
nected ;  yet,  under  all  these  circumstances,  1  was 
by  no  means  at  ease.  My  mind  was  perpetually 
worried  with  fear,  that  some  of  the  ten  thousand 
of  the  unfortunate  occurrences,  which  had  hereto- 
fore befallen  me,  might  again  destroy  my  pleasing 
prospects. 

My  former  sufferings  had  left  such  an  impression 
of  horror  on  my  mind,  that  I  could  not  close  my 
eyes  in  sleep,  but  what  these  terrible  scenes  would 
be  present  to  my  view,  and  I  compeled  to  act  them 
over  again.  For  years  after  this,  nay,  to  the  pres- 
ent moment,  sir,  1  often  start  from  deep,  reeking 
with  sweat  under  the  intense  misery  of  my  fancied 
horror. 

I  will  here  give  you  a  copy  of  a  number  of  letters 
passing  between  me  and  my  friends,  and  then  pass 
on  to  more  important  scenes. 

Hanover,  January  6lh>  1789. 
Dear  Child, 

It  is  truly  a   matter  of  rejoicing   to   us,  that   the 
time  of  your  severe  trials,  by  a  painful  confinement, 
In  a  state  of  bondage,  is  now  expired  ;  and  that  vou 
have  now  returned,  once  more  to  taste  those  sweets 
of  liberty,  which  are  always  dear,  next  to  life  itself. 
But  much  greater  joy  will  "it  afford  us  to  sec  the  evi- 
dence of  your  heart's  being  effectually  turned  from 
those  ways  which  had  well  nigh  proved  your   ruin, 
in  relation  to  both  time  and  eternity  ;  well  knowing 
that  without  this,  your  release  from    a  state  of  con- 
finement, will  finally  operate    to  no  .other  purpose, 
but  bringing  you  into  a  state  of  far  more  awful  bond- 
age than  you  have  ever  yet  experienced.     In  rela- 
tion to  any  advice  you  desire  from  your  parents,  re- 
specting your  future  objects  and  pursuits,  we  know 
not  how  "to  be  any   more    particular   than    we   have 
already  expressed  to  you  in  our  former  letters.     You 
must  be  sensible,  and  every  feeling  of  nature  itself 
will  teach  you,  that  it  must  needs  be  highly  accepta- 
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ble  to  us  to  have  you  return  home,  and  live  with  us, 
only  provided  you  bring  with  you  a  child-like  tem- 
per, and  act  out  a  spirit  of  genuine  repentance,  for 
your  former  conduct  and  ways.  To  invite  your 
return  to  us  on  any  other  terms,  we  cannot,  with 
any  real  sincerity  of  heart.  And  if  it  shall  be  agree- 
able to  your  inclination  to  return  to  us  on  the  con- 
ditions here  mentioned,  your  object  in  life  must  be 
pursuing  the  labors  of  the  field.  I  have  neither  ca- 
pacity nor  inclination  to  introduce  you,  under  pres- 
ent circumstances,  into  the  business  of  any  other 
calling  in  life.  And  in  reference  to  such  an  object, 
you  must  necessarily  consult  your  own  talents  and 
inclination  ;  for  any  person,  of  your  age  and  expe- 
rience, can  better  judge  for  himself  about  the  calling 
in  life  for  which  be  is  best  furnished,  than  another 
can  judge  for  him  ;  and  your  own  conduct,  in  rela- 
tion to  such  an  object,  must  be  governed  by  your 
own  judgment.  We  earnestly  pray  for  your  best 
comfort,  in  relation  to  time  and  eternity  ;  and  rest 
your  affectionate  parents, 

E.  and  A.  BURROUGHS. 
Stephen  Burroughs. 

Charlton,  February  25£A,  1789. 
Honored  and  dear  sir, 

Yours  of  the  6th  of  January  was  received  about 
a  week  since.  My  acknowledgments  for  your  favor 
I  have  paid  by  the  earliest  opportunity. 

In  the  letter  I  wrote  you  last  fall,  you  will  recol- 
lect an  intimation  of  my  wishing  for  your  advice 
upon  my  future  pursuits  in  life.  Not  receiving  any 
answer  to  that  letter,  I  engaged  in  the  school  for  a 
year,  and  cannot  now  leave  it ;  my  promise  being 
given  to  keep  it  that  term  of  time. 

In  this  undertaking,  I  consulted  my  uncle  Ebene- 
zer  Davis,  who  was  full  in  the  opinion,  that  1  ought 
to  enter  into  the  business,  which  then  offered,  on 
account  of  the  uncertainty  of  having  another  op- 
portunity of  equal  advantage. 
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Your  welfare  and  happiness  lie  near  my  heart, 
and  should  be  exceeding  glad  to  make  you  a  visit, 
but  at  present  such  an  object  is  out  of  my  power. 

I  remain  in  the  bands  of  filial  affection,  youi  duti- 
ful son, 

STEPHEN  BURROUGHS. 

Rev.  E.  Burroughs. 

Boston,  December  Z2d,  1783. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  received  your  letter,  and  gave  it  proper  atten- 
tion. I  am  glad  you  have,  hitherto,  met  with  so 
good  success.  You  are  sensible  "  you  must  creep 
1  again'  before  you  can  go."  I  wish  it  were  in  my 
power,  from  good  grounds,  to  encourage  you  with 
respect  to  business  in  this  way  ;  but  I  have  no  dis- 
position to  receive  you.  You  will  meet  with  better 
encouragement  in  the  country  than  in  town.  I  ad- 
vise you  to  go  to  your  father,  as  soon  as  you  are  out 
of  business.  He  is  able  to  help  you,  and  I  pray  he 
may  be  willing.  I  rejoice  to  hear  you  conduct  well; 
and,  by  all  that  is  endearing  in  this,  and  in  the  fu- 
ture world,  1  entreat  you  to  maintain  your  good 
resolutions.  In  the  utmost  haste,  I  am  your  sincere 
friend  and  humble  servant, 

CALEB  BINGHAM. 

Mr.  S.  Burroughs. 

Matters  continued  in  this  train,  without  any  ma- 
terial occurrence.  I  lived  in  the  house  of  one  Wil- 
liams, a  very  considerable  man  in  that  part  of  the 
town  where  I  taught  the  school.  He  was  a  man  of 
a  feeling  heart,  was  ready  to  assist  the  needy,  and 
administer  comfort  to  the  wretched.  I  was  treated  in 
this  house,  by  the  good  old  people,  more  like  a  child 
than  a  stranger.  All  the  tenderness  and  care  of  a 
parent  toward  a  child  ever  marked  their  conduct 
towards  me.  Sometime  in  the  summer,  D.  Bacon 
received  a  letter  from  my  father,  the  contents  of 
which  was  to  our  satisfaction. 
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I  had  settled  in  my  mind,  to  make  my  father  a 
visit  in  the  course  of  this  summer  ;  therefore,!  hired 
a  horse  of  one  Curtis,  formerly  a  clergyman,  for  this 
journey,  and  made  my  visit  in  the  month  of  July, 
after  an  absence  of  nearly  four  years.  To  revisit 
again  the  scenes  of  early  youth, 

':  Childhood's  lov'd  group,  behold  in  every  scene, 
"  The  tangled  wood-walk  and  the  tufted  green," 

gave  a  pleasing  sensation,  tender  and  soothing. 
Not  long  after  1  had  been  ?.f.  my  father's  my  horse, 
playing  in  the  pasture,  fell  and  broke  his  leg.  This 
was  a  calamity  which  I  felt  in  a  very  sensible  man- 
ner. 1  had  grown  so  timid,  that  any  object  of  mis- 
fortune was  viewed  in  its  most  terrible  form.  I 
started  at  every  danger,  and  grew  pale  with  appre- 
hension. I  have,  since,  wondered  at  my  feeling  this 
misfortune  so  sensibly.  In  order  to  ease  my  mind, 
my  father  procured  me  another  horse,  and  not  only 
wrote  himself,  but  added  the  testimonial  of  one 
of  his  neighbor's  to  his  account. 

I  returned  to  Charlton,  and  the  September  follow- 
ing, was  married  to  the  daughter  of  my  uncle.  EiOe  • 
nezer  Davis.* 

This  circumstance  opened  a  new  field  of  contem- 
plation. To  view  myself  in  the  relation  of  husband 
and  parent  ;  to  feel  the  attachment  which  such  a  re- 
lation constituted  ;  you,  sir,  who  stand  in  those  re- 
lations 3rourself,  can  more  easily  judge  of  my  feel- 
ings than  1  can  describe  them.  When  I  became  the 
head  of  a  family,  perfectly  calculated  to  render  the 
domestic  life  happy  ;  and  saw  myself  established  in 
such  business  as  would  supply  their  necessities,!  was 
satisfied  ;  the  height  of  my  ambition  was  gratified  ; 
I  enjoyed  a  flow  of  uninterrupted  felicity,  for  days 
and  for  months.     The   enjoyment  of  my  fire-side 

*  This  is  u  very  respectable  gentleman,  a  man  of  large  proper- 
ty, and  for  many  years  represented  the  town  in  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts. 

19* 
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was  now  a  source  of  pleasure  which  I,  before,  had 
never  a  distant  idea  was  the  portion  of  mortals.  It 
was  indeed  too  great  to  be  of  a  lasting  duration.  I 
received  the  warm  congratulations  of  my  friends  on 
my  prosperity.  Every  event  took  place  to  please. 
All  things  swam  gently  down  the  tide  of  time,  and 
lulled  my  feelings  to  repose  in  the  lap  of  security. 

I  have  made  a  transition  in  my  narrative,  over 
about  a  year  of  the  time  after  my  marriage,  without 
entering  into  particulars;  having  drawn  out  the  nar- 
ration to  such  a  length,  already,  as  to  fatigue  my 
own  patience;  and  1  believe,  sir,  that  were  it  not 
for  your  tenderness  to  my  feelings,  you  would  long 
ere  this  time  have  told  me,  "  Burroughs,  your  story 
being  both  lengthy  and  gloomy,  it  is  time  to  desist." 
Gloom  is  the  chief  I  have  to  entertain  you  with  in 
the  after  relation  ;  therefore,  the  most  distant  hint, 
that  the  story  is  too  melancholy  to  give  entertain- 
ment, I  will  discontinue. 

I  will  here  give  you  a  few  extracts  from  those  let- 
ters of  congratulation  which  I  received  in  these  days. 

Hanover,  February  21st,  1790. 
Dear  Child, 

I  have  only  the  privilege  to  seize  a  few  hasty  mo- 
ments, to  inform  you  of  our  safe  arrival,  on  the  fifth 
day,  from  the  time  of  our  taking  leave  of  you,  and 
our  friends  at  Charlton.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
want  of  time,  to  be  particular  in  any  matter — would 
be  glad  to  express  our  sentiments  upon.  That  we  are 
greatly  comforted  with  the  prospect  of  your  being 
useful  in  life,  would  be  superfluous  to  say.  You 
well  know  that  nothing  can  be  a  source  of  greater 
comfort  to  us,  that  pertains  to  the  life  that  now  is. 
We  remember  the  kindness  of  your  customers  to 
you  with  sensible  emotions  of  gratitude;  and  desire 
that  our  love  may  be  presented  to  them,  as  oppor- 
tunity may  offer.  Tell  Mr.  Williams  that  his  kind- 
ness, and  that  of  his  family,  has  made  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  us.     Inform  deacon  Bacon,   that   my 
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cordial  salutations  to  him  accompany  this  letter,  as 
also  to  Elder  Green.  I  have  it  in  view  to  write  to 
the  deacon,  as  soon  as  opportunity  will  permit.  At 
present  the  want  of  time  forces  me  to  a  close  ;  and 
with  fervent  prayers,  that  you  and  your  companion  t 
may  be  taught  of  God,  to  walk  as  heirs  of  the  grace 
of  life,  and  for  the  highest  comfort  of  you  both,  in 
relation  to  time  and  eternity :  we  remain  your  affec- 
tionate parents, 

E.  and  A.  BURROUGHS 
Stephen  Burroughs. 

Hanover,  March  20M,  1790. 
Dear  Child, 

It  is  needless  to  remind  you,  that  whilst  we  behold 
a  prospect  of  your  being  useful  in  life,  in  your  pres- 
ent calling,  we  partake  of  that  satisfaction,  in  the 
prospect,  which  proved  in  its  operation,  like  a  most 
reviving  and  comforting  cordial.  As  soon  as  yon 
come  to  know  the  heart  of  a  parent,  you  will  under- 
stand in  a  different  point  of  view  from  what  you 
can  now,  how  the  welfare  of  a  child,  is  an  object 
that  is  dear  and  precious,  to  such  a  degree,  that  in 
comparison  to  this,  every  other  earthly  treasure  is  of 
insignificant  and  trilling  importance.  Amidst  your 
present  objects  and  pursuits  that  relate  to  the  con- 
cerns and  comfort  of  the  present  life  ;  it  would  un- 
speakably add  to  our  joy,  to  seethe  evidence  that 
each  of  your  hearts  are  reconciled  to  the  character 
of  that  God  who  is  the  giver  of  happiness  and  the 
object  of  love  to  every  soul,  who  is  made  wise  to 
salvation.  Whilst  you  are  looking  into  the  nature 
of  religion,  we  wonder  not,  that  you  are  oftentimes 
tempted  to  scruple,  whether  there  is  any  thing  in  re- 
ligion, whilst  you  form  an  estimate  of  it  by  the  lives 
of  the  generality  of  its  professors.  Whilst  you  dis- 
cern that  iniquity  in  its  various  shapes  abounds 
amongst  them,  take  heed  that  it  does  not  prove  a 
stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of  offence  to  you. 
If  it  should,  it  is  a  certain  evidence  that  you  have 
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had  recourse  to  a  false  rule,  to  form  your  estimate  of 
religion  by.  If  the  things  which  you  beho'd  and 
hear,  in  the  conduct  and  conversation  of  professors, 
operate  in  this  manner,  to  worry  and  perplex  your 
minds,  and  you  are  ready  to  enquire,  "  Is  there  any 
thing  in  religion?  Can  there  any  good  thing  come 
out  of  Nazareth?"  I  would  only  reply,  in  the  words 
of  Philip  to  Nathaniel,  "  Come  and  see  ;"  make 
the  trial  and  then  judge  for  yourselves.  By  making 
the  trial,  understand  me  to  mean,  that  you  look  into 
the  spirit  of  that  temper  which  the  world  holds  up 
to  view,  and  let  your  hearts  be  fully  reconciled  to 
such  a  spirit,  and  governed  by  such  a  temper,  and  I 
well  know  you  will  want  no  other  evidence  to  con- 
vince you,  that  in  this  wisdom  there  is  such  a  treas- 
ure, that  all  the  things  you  can  desire  are  not  to  be 
compared  to  it.  That  you  may  both  enjoy  the 
happiness  of  the  social  life,  in  the  mutual  exercise 
of  such  a  temper  towards  each  other,  is  a  prayer 
that  is  pregnant  with  the  most  genuine  love  that  our 
hearts  are  capable  of  experiencing  towards  you. 
We  remain  your  affectionate  parents, 

E.  and  A.  BURROUGHS. 
S.  Burroughs. 

Boston,  November  20/A,  1789. 
Dear  sir, 

I  thank  you  for  another  letter.  I  am  happy  to 
hear  you  are  so  well  married.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you 
say  you  have  thrown  away  ambition.  I  am  glad, 
likewise,  that  you  retain  it  in  so  great  a  degree  :  for 
there  are  two  sorts.  You  are  ambitious  of  rising 
into  fame  upon  the  basis  of  virtue.  I  charge  you, 
fling  not  away  that  ambition.  You  may  not  rise, 
however,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  ;  but  you  will 
rise  in  yourself.  For  what  more  exalted  situation 
can  any  mortal  wish  to  arrive  at,  than  to  be  able  to 
adopt  the  words  of  the  apostle,  "  I  have  maintained 
a  conscience  void  of  offence  both  towards  God  and 
towards  man,"  or  to  that  effect.     This,  you  know. 
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is  what  you  and  I  must  aim  at,  or  we  never  can  be 
happy  ;  and  with  this,  we  shall  be  happy,  however 
the  world  may  think  of  us. 

People  here  are  not  yet  disposed  to  believe  you 
are  reformed  in  reality.  I  will  believe  it  ;  and  you 
must,  for  once,  disappoint  the  world.  I  feel  great- 
ly interested  in  your  welfare.  I  seem  to  anticipate 
the  joy  of  your  parents  at  your  reformation. 

It  so  happens  that  1  am  always  in  a  hurry  when  I 
receive  your  letters,  or  I  should  be  more  particular. 

We  have  lost  one  of  our  children  since  I  wrote 
you.  I  am  afraid  the  bearer  is  gone,  for  1  did  not 
receive  your  letter  in  season. 

My  compliments  await  your  lady.  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  you'both.  The  next  time  I  go  to  Con- 
necticut, I  shall  visit  you.  1  am,  dear  sir,  your  faith- 
ftd  friend  and  humble  servant, 

CALEB  BINGHAM.* 
Mr.  S.  Burroughs. 


*  This  letter,  and  a  preceding  one  from  the  same,  were  publish- 
ed without  the  writer's  knowledge  or  consent.  The  fact  was  Uiis. 
The  writer  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Burroughs,  requesting  his 
opinion  relative  to  the  publication  of  his  memoirs;  intending,  as 
he  afterwards  said,  if  that  opinion  should  lie  favorable,  to  ask  leave 
to  publish  these  two  letters,  and  four  or  five  others.  The  answer 
was  decidedly  against  publishing  the  memoirs,  on  the  ground  that 
tlie  histories  of  rogues  were  frequently  narrated  in  such  an  unguard- 
ed manner  as  to  defeat  any  good  that  might  be  expected  from  their 
publication,  the  object  l>eing  to  shew,  with  how  dreadful  a  certain* 
ty  vice  and  folly  meet  their  reward.  But  the  letter  which  contain- 
ed this  advice,  as  was  the  case  with  some  others,  directed  to  the 
same  distinguished  character,  was  stopped  on  the  road,  broken 
open  and  never  arrived  till  the  book  was  thus  far  in  print.  The 
work,  however,  on  appearance,  proved  much  Jess  exceptionable 
than  was  anticipated;  and  it  is  presumed,  if  the  reader  will  l>ear 
in  mind  that  the  writer  is  the  hero  of  his  own  story,  it  will  be 
found  calculated  to  serve  as  a  beacon  for  youth  to  avoid  the  like 
course,  least  thev  meet  the  like  fate — a  vagrant  and  ignominious 
existence,  constantly  goaded  by  remorse  and  the  dread  of  future 
punishment. 
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Stratfield,  February  Qd,  1790 
Sjr, 

I  have  received  yours,  and  thank  you  for  the  re- 
spect you  express,  which  also  gives  me  great  satis- 
faction for  your  acknowledgment  to  me,  that  I  have 
been  instrumental  in  giving  you  relief  in  time  of 
distress,  which  is  no  more  than  a  duty  which  ration- 
al beings  are  bound  to  do  for  each  other,  exclusive 
of  the  bonds  of  relation.  1  also  rejoice  to  hear  that 
your  behavior  is  agreeable,  and  that  you  have  got- 
ten an  agreeable  companion,  and  that  you  are  in 
prosperity.  My  business  was  such  that  1  could  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  wait  on  your  father  ;  please 
to  excuse  me  to  him,  as  I  understand  he  is  bound  to 
your  town  before  he  returns.  1  wish  to  be  remem- 
bered to  your  consort,  your  mother  and  your  uncle 
Davis.     These  from  your  affectionate  cousin, 

STEPHEN  SUMMERS. 

Mr.  S.  Burroughs. 

Thus  you  see,  sir,  that  my  portion  of  happiness 
was  complete.  All  that  was  possible  for  man  to  en- 
joy, I  now  experienced  ;  I  was  raised  to  the  utmost 
pinnacle  of  bliss.  But  I  was  on]y  raised  to  be 
thrown  from  my  exaltation,  to  the  deepest  abyss  of 
wretchedness  and  misery. 

It  appears  to  me  that  fortune,  to  shew  the  extent 
of  her  power,  had  curiously  interwoven  a  train  of 
circumstances,  of  all  others  the  most  delicate ;  and 
of  all  others,  the  most  calculated  to  make  me  vul- 
nerable by  her  shafts. 

From  the  Castle,  from  a  state  of  confinement  as  a 
slave  ;  from  a  state  where  I  had  suffered  a  course  of 
unexampled  cruelty  ;  to  fall  among  a  people,  of  all 
others,  the  most  agreeable,  humane  and  benevolent; 
to  find  among  them  a  readiness  to  give  credit  to  all 
my  virtues,  notwithstanding  the  clamor  against  me  ; 
to  make  use  of  my  abilities,  where  they  found  them 
useful ;  and  to  treat  me  as  a  member  of  the  general 
family  of  mankind,  was  a  situation,  which  rendered 
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me  most  feelingly  happy.  Here  I  found  a  society 
which  I  could  enjoy  upon  terms  of  that  easy  access, 
which  renders  it  so  grateful. 

Here  was  a  theatre  upon  which  I  had  exhibited  in 
such  a  manner,  as  to  raise  the  desponding  hopes  of 
my  friends,  to  a  state  of  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tion, relating  to  the  part  which  I  should  perform  as 
a  member  of  society.  Here  I  had  contracted  such  a 
tenderness  for  a  fond  wife  and  our  helpless  offspring, 
as  to  lose  the  desire  for  my  own  prosperity,  in  my 
anxiety  for  them.  My  own  personal  benefit  was 
now  but  a  secondary  consideration,  and  only  view- 
ed of  consequence,  as  it  contributed  to  render  them 
happy. 

Here  I  had  a  family  ;  here  were  friends  of  near 
connexion  ;  and  here  was  a  society,  among  whom  I 
enjoyed  the  social  pleasures,  in  their  highest  perfec- 
tion ;  consequently,  I  felt  the  most  ardent  desire 
to  render  myself  agreeable,  and  endearing  to  all 
these. 

At  the  moment,  when  I  had  obtained  the  highest 
pitch  of  my  ambition,  when  I  became  completely 
happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  my  heart's  desire  ;  to 
be  hurled  from  this  summit  of  happiness,  and  buried 
under  the  weight  of  one  general  wide  extended  ru- 
in ;  to  see  myself  in  a  moment,  stripped  of  every 
enjoyment  my  heart  held  dear,  and  reduced  back  in- 
to that  state  of  confinement  from  which  I  had  so 
lately  been  liberated,  was  a  situation  in  which  all  the 
powers  of  mind  and  the  strength  of  nature,  opera- 
ted and  combined  to  render  me  completely  misera- 
ble. Alas !  thou  unhappy  companion  of  my  life, 
how  changed  our  prospects !  but  a  little  time  since, 
when  all  nature  smiled  on  our  endeavors,  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  our  mutual  concern,  a  rising  family  ; 
even  our  hearts  were  exhilarated,  our  minds  were 
soothed,  and  our  souls  filled  with  delight,  with  the 
playful  smiles  and  opening  mind  of  a  tender  infant! 
but  alas !  those  scenes  are  fled — fled  "  with  the  years 
beyond  the  flood  ;"  fled  alas!  beyond  the  leach  of 
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hope !  No  more  shall  my  heart  be  made  glad  by  the 
fond  embrace.  No  more  shall  the  sun  rise  to  cheer 
my  fond  hopes,  my  rising  expectations.  But  mid- 
night and  death  shall  howl  their  horrid  dirges  around 
my  bed!  misery  and  melancholy  shall  spread  their 
sable  veil  over  every  part  of  my  life,  and  after  my 
exit  from  this  stage  of  trouble,  furies  shall  shriek  a 
doleful  requiem  to  my  departure. 

I  find,  sir,  that  I  am  wild  and  unconnected  in  my 
relation.  The  gloomy  scene  crowded  upon  me 
before  I  was  ready  to  give  it  place  ;  and  I  invol- 
untarily, find  my  pen  continually  delineating  those 
melancholy  circumstances.  I  beg  pardon  for  my 
irregularity,  and  will  recall  my  wanderings.  I  am, 
sir,  &c. 


CHAP.  XXII. 

"  A  part  how  small  of  the  teraqueoua  globe 

M  Is  tenanted  by  man,  the  rest  a  waste, 

"  Rocks,  deserts,  frozen  seas,  and  burning  sanils; 

•c  Wild  haunts  of  monsters,  poisonous  stings,  and  death  : 

M  Such  is  earU)'s  melancnoly  map  !     But  far 

"  More  sad  !     This  earth  is  a  true  map  of  man  j 

u  So  bounded  are  its  haughty  lord's  delighis 

■'  To  woe's  wiile  empire  ;  where  deep  troubles  tosa; 

"  Loud  sorrows  howl,  envenom'd  passions  bite; 

"  Ravenous  calamities  our  vitals  sicze, 

!*  And  threatening  fate  wide  opens  to  devour." 

In  prosecuting  the  design  of  this  letter,  I  must 
confess  that  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  describe  those 
events,  of  which  I  wish  to  give  you  a  just  idea.  I 
know  I  shall  fall  infinitely  short  of  my  own  wishes. 
The  scene  was  so  crowded  with  incidents,  that  it 
will  be  impossible  to  relate  them  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  keep  them  clear  and  distinct,  so  as  to  render 
them  entirely  intelligible.  Under  this  view,  I  have 
thought  it  the  better  way,  to  give   you  extracts  of 
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letters,  relating  to  these  events,  interspersing  them 
with  some  explanatory  remarks,  and  filling  up  any 
deficiency  by  an  additional  relation. 

To  understand  the  after  relation  in  as  clear  a 
manner  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  will  admit,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  give  you  the  characters  of  some 
persons  who  were  active  in  my  misfortune,  and  to 
begin  with  the  chief  engine  of  this  business,  viz. 
Israel  Waters.  This  man  was  a  near  neighbor  to 
me  during  my  living  in  my  own  family.  When  Wa- 
ters first  commenced  his  career  in  life,  he  was  ex- 
tremely poor,  illiterate,  ill  favored,  and  of  a  sour, 
morose  temper  ;  hence  he  remained,  for  a  long  time, 
unknowing  and  unknown.  A  number  of  fortunate 
circumstances  happening  in  the  course  of  his  busi- 
ness, he  attained  a  handsome  property.  When  he 
found  himself  to  be  a  man  of  property,  he  grew 
unaccountably  presuming  and  haughty.  He  had, 
heretofore,  remained  among  mankind  without  atten- 
tion or  notice  ;  but,  now  manifested  an  ardent 
ambition  to  start  into  consequence  in  the  world. 

His  first  effort  was  to  rise  in  the  military  line.  He 
stood  for  the  command  of  the  company  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  not  sparing  of  his  purse  on  the 
occasion;  but  was  defeated  in  his  pursuit.  He  then 
stood  for  the  lieutenancy,  and  after  a  length  of  time, 
obtained  his  object. 

The  captainship  becoming  vacant  a  number  of 
times,  he  endeavored,  by  the  dint  of  electioneering, 
to  obtain  that  office  ;  his  exertions  were  ineffectual, 
and  he  threw  up  his  commission  in  a  pet,  and  joined 
a  company  of  horse. 

Towards  this  company  he  truly  acted  a  benevolent 
part,  had  his  motives  been  a  regard  to  the  real  pros- 
perity of  the  company  ;  but  his  after  conduct  made 
it  evident,  that  electioneering  was  his  object,  in  as- 
sisting various  members  of  the  company  with  those 
articles  which  their  finances  did  not  allow  them  to 
procure,  without  inconveniency.  Notwithstanding 
every  exertion  which  he  made,  the  choice  of  the 
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company  fell  upon  a  deserving  man,  and  of  course, 
he  occupied  the  second  place  in  this  company. 

Whilst  he  held  this  office  of  lieutenant  in  the  com- 
pany of  light  horse,  the  rebellion  broke  out,  which 
you  will  recollect,  was  termed  Shay's  rebellion. 
This  produced  animosity  among  neighbors,  and  al 
most  every  man  became  a  partizan.  The  militia 
were  called  upon,  and  Waters,  with  the  rest  of  his 
company,  went  into  service,  against  the  insurgents. 
Here  he  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  much  said 
in  favor  of  government,  and  likewise  against  those 
who  should  oppose  her  measures. 

Having  been  disappointed  in  all  his  efforts  to  be 
come  a  man  of  that  consequence  in  society  to  which 
his  restless  ambition  had  led  him,  he  expected  that 
he  had  now  discovered  the  only  sure  road  to  prefer- 
ment, viz.  by  making  himself  so  strong  a  stickler 
for  government,  that  he  would  be  taken  notice  of, 
and  promoted.  Undei  this  view  of  matters,  not 
laving  ability  to  distinguish  between  a  real  and  pre- 
tended assistance  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  he 
became  the  pimp,  rather  than  the  friend  of  govern- 
ment. 

My  rising  so  suddenly  and  rapidly  into  esteem, 
had  given  this  man  great  umbrage.  "What"  said 
he,  "shall  this  mushroom  of  a  night  be  rewarded 
and  caressed  by  mankind,  whilst  I  have  been  la- 
boring years  in  the  pursuit,  and  spent  great  part  of 
my  time  and  interest  in  this  business,  and  yet  be 
neglected?"  The  comparison  was  too  mortifying; 
and  of  course,  he  sought  to  remove  that  object  from 
sight  which  gave  him  so  much  pain  to  view.  He 
was  but  too  successful  in  his  undertaking. 

He  had  made  his  calculation  upon  answering  two 
purposes  in  rendering  me  obnoxious  to  the  laws,  viz. 
gratifying  his  own  private  spleen,  and  gaining  the 
commendations  of  men  in  office,  who,  he  expected, 
would  be  gratified  at  my  downfall:  hence,  after  my 
calamity,  he  made  his  boasts,  that  he  esteemed  the 
honor  he  had  done  himself  in  that  business  so  high- 
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ly,  that  he  would  not  part  with  it  for   one   hundred 
pounds. 

Another  character  in  this  business,  was  one  Elice 
Putney,  an  old  girl,  who  had  not  borne  the  charac- 
ter of  a  Lucretia  ;  and  of  consequence,  finding  her- 
self at  a  low  ebb.  calculated  to  make  some  bold  ef- 
forts to  do  away  a  jealousy  there  was  remaining  up- 
on the  minds  of  many,  that  she  was  by  no  means 
exposed  to  suffer  on  account  of  her  virtue.  No  way 
appeared  so  eligible  to  this  antiquated  heroine,  as  tc 
raise  a  report,  of  her  having  withstood  some  violent 
attacks  upon  the  castle  of  her  honesty.  This  being 
the  case,  you  will  hear  in  the  after  relation,  how  she 
succeeded  in  her  undertaking. 

The  following  character,  who  maintains  a  place 
most  in  dignity  in  this  narrative,  is  Daniel  Bacon. 
This  man  is  as  punctual  in  telling  his  great  religious 
exercises  as  any  man  you  will  generally  meet  with. 
Take  his  own  account  for  your  evidence,  and  you 
will  believe  him  to  be  the  best  man  living  ;  but 
when  you  examine  him  critically,  by  his  works,  you 
will  find  it  necessary  to  place  much  to  the  account 
of  human  fralities,  if  you  continue  to  believe  in  his 
goodness.  He  is  a  man  possessing  a  very  tenacious 
memory,  relating  to  matters  which  make  in  his  own 
favor,  and  the  contrary,  he  has  a  happy  faculty  in 
forgeting. 

His  wife  comes  forward,  in  the  next  place,  and 
clearly  demonstrates  that  she  is  bone  of  his  bone, 
and  flesh  of  his  flesh.  They  are  both  endowed  with 
small  mental  abilities,  timid  and  fearful  of  meeting 
with  danger  on  every  occasion. 

About  six  months  previous  to  my  marriage,  two 
daughters  of  D.  Bacon  attended  my  school.  As  I 
taught  a  school  in  the  evening,  separate  from  the 
common  school,  many  scholars  who  attended  in  the 
day,  likewise  attended  in  the  evening.  After  I  had 
dismissed  the  school  for  the  day,  I  generally  made 
a  practice  of  tarrying  at  the  school-house,  until  the 
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time  for  opening  that   in  the   evening,   in   order  to 
make  some  necessary  arrangments. 

More  or  less  of  the  scholars.,  who  lived  some  dis- 
tance from  the  school,  likewise  tarried.  At  a  certain 
time,  the  elder  of  D.  Bacon's  daughters  remained 
with  me  in  the  school  house,  during  the  intermission 
between  the  two  schools.  A  number  of  circumstan- 
ces happening  to  throw  a  certain  enjoyment  full  in 
my  view,  the  temptation  was  too  powerful.  I  fell 
before  it.  The  fatal  moment  was  past.  It  could 
not  be  recalled.  After  I  had  retired  from  school,  the 
object  had  its  full  operation  upon  my  mind.  This 
was  a  moment  of  calmness.  This  was  a  moment 
in  which  the  examination  of  my  conduct  gave  me 
the  keenest  pain. 

I  considered  that  my  situation  had  been  the  means 
of  gaining  easy  access  to  her  virtue.  That  she  had 
been  taught  to  put  the  most  implicit  confidence  in 
my  instruction.  That  the  example,  in  me,  would 
have  a  fatal  influence  on  her  principles  of  virtue. 
These  considerations  gave  me  no  small  degree  of 
uneasiness.  I  lamented  my  untimely  folly,  bat  too 
late,  I  lamented  it.  I  took  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  repairing  the  injury,  so  far  as  was  now  in  my 
power. 

Not  long  after  this,  the  same  opportunity  offering 
again  at  the  school-house,!  entered  into  conversation 
with  the  girl  on  the  subject.     1    endeavored   to  give 
her  a  statement  of  my  own  viaws  on  the  subject.     I 
expostulated  with  her  in  the  warmest  terms  upon  the 
impropriety  of  ever  swerving  from  the  path   of  vir 
tue.     I  intimitated  to  her,  that  from  the  principles  of 
integrity,  as  well  as  tenderness  to  her  own   welfare, 
I  should  keep  this  business  a  secret  from  every  person 
living.     It  is  true,  I  gave   her   no   charge   to  keep 
this  unhappy  business  buried  in  her   own  breast.     I 
presumed,  that  the  laws  of  delicacy  and  self-preser- 
vation would  have  been  sufficient  for  such  a  purpose, 
but  in  this  I  was  deceived. 
She  divulged  the  secret  among  some  of  her   com- 
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pinions.  By  little  and  little,  it  gained  ground,  un- 
til it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Israel  Waters.  He 
embraced  the  opportunity  to  make  such  arrangments 
with  the  parents  of  these  girls  as  to  carry  his  diabol- 
ical plan  into  execution.  He  pretended  great  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  the  girl's  character,  and. 
said  he  wished  to  save  her  free  from  imputation  of 
blame. 

Matters  being  under  this  situation,  one  morning 
about  the  dawn  of  day,  I  was  awaked  and  made 
prisoner  by  a  sheriff,  Waters  and  a  number  of  oth- 
ers. I  was  immediately  carried  to  the  house  of  Wa- 
ters, and  kept  closely  confined,  until  the  evening 
succeeding,  when  there  arrived  two  lawyers;  one  to 
act  as  justice  of  the  peace,  and  the  other  to  advocate 
the  cause  in  behalf  of  the  state.  A  circumstance 
somewhat  curious,  that  these  gentlemen  should  come 
twenty  miles  to  make  inquiry  into  a  matter,  when 
there  were  four  justices  living  within  the  distance  of 
four  miles,  who  were  equally  competent  to  make  the 
inquiry. 

I  was  brought  before  the  justice  and  heard  the 
complaint  read,  which  contained  allegations  against 
me,  amounting  to  a  rape.  To  this,  you  may  depend, 
I  plead  not  guilty.  When  the  girl  was  examined, 
she  would  not  stand  the  test,  but  declared  that  I  on- 
ly made  the  attempt  to  ravish  her  without  success. 
To  my  astonishment,  I  found  two  others  were  called 
upon  to  give  evidence,  viz.  Elice  Putney,  and  a 
younger  sister  of  the  first  mentioned  girl.  They 
all  testified  to  the  same  import,  that  I  had  laid  vio- 
lent hands  upon  them,  in  various  places,  and  exerted 
all  my  abilities  to  proceed  with  tnem  to  acts  of  ini- 
quity ;  but  they  had  made  such  noble  resistance,  as 
to  overcome  my  greatest  exertions,  and  fairly  out- 
matched me  in  strength. 

After  they  had  finished  their  evidence  upon  these 
matters  of  offence,  the  justice  made  out  my  mittimus 
to  jail,  for  trial  at  the  next  supreme  court  to  be  hol- 
tlen  six  months  afterwards,    for  an   assault   with  an 
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intent  to  ravish.  Notwithstanding,  the  court  of 
quarter  sessions  had  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the 
supreme  court,  in  causes  of  this  kind,  and  sat,  if  I 
mistake  not,  four  months  sooner.  The  girls,  D.  Ba- 
con and  wife,  were  bound  over  to  give  testimony 
at  the  sitting  of  the  court,  &c. 

To  undertake  a  description  of  my  feelings  under 
this  situation,  would  be  as  fruitless  as  to  attempt  to 
give  a  blind  man  an  idea  of  colours.  I  hate  to  dwell 
upon  the  scene,  long  enough  to  give  you  the  gener- 
al occurrences  which  took  place.  It  makes  my  head 
mn  round  in  a  maze,  to  dwell  long  enough  upon 
these  matters,  to  bring  them  again  into  view,  so  that 
I  may  state  them  in  order.  1  rejoice  that  I  may  turn 
you  to  the  perusal  of  some  letters  which  will  lead 
you  into  the  knowledge  of  facts  without  my  writing 
them  over  again. 

My  dear, 

After  the  scene  of  last  night,  von  will  not  wonder 
at  my  feeling  all  the  horrors  01  my  situation.  On 
the  way,  not  a  word  said.  All  hushed  with  that  dis- 
mal silence  which  betokens  the  feelings  even  of 
those  whose  occupation  is  cruelty.  About  mid- 
night wj  arrived  at  the  goal,  and  after  some  diffi- 
culty, the  Cerberus  of  this  place  of  human  woe 
was  aroused,  and  procuring  a  number  of  his  massy 
keys,  the  ponderous  doors  growled  on  their  hinges, 
to  open  to  my  view  an  anticipation  of  the  regions  of 
horror  and  despair.  The  doors  were  closed,  and  all 
the  bolts  responded  to  the  iron  force  of  their  massy 
keys;  the  scene  around  me  is  beyond  description; 
through  the  remainder  of  the  night,  my  mind  was 
overborne  by  the  weight  of  what  had  taken  place, 
in  such  a  rapid  succession  for  twenty-four  hours  be- 
fore :  nature  gave  way,  and  I  sunk  into  forgetful- 
ness.  I  awoke  with  the  light,  but  not  to  stupidity. 
The  mind  became  vigorous  and  clear,  by  a  moments 
relaxation,  all  the  avenues  of  sensibility  were  open; 
the-  positive   and  relative  horrors  of  my   situation 
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came  rolling  upon  me  like  a  torrent  of  destruction, 
threatening  instant  desolation.  All  my  flattering 
prospects  in  life,  in  a  moment  blasted.  A  wife 
whom  1  adore,  an  infant  and  only  child,  lost  in  a 
moment,  by  the  merciful  hand  of  justice !  O  !  horrid 
profanation!  To  call  that  by  the  name  of  justice 
which  nature  recoils  at  with  disgust.  Is  this  the  lot 
of  man?  To  hg"Te  his  soul  filled  with  complete  hap- 
piness; to  be  possessed  with  every  object  which 
could  gratify  his  remotest  wish;  in  order  to  be  thrown 
from  the  enjoyment  of  all,  to  render  his  misery  abso- 
lute! I  know  your  feelings  upon  these  trying  events. 
I  know  the  various  manoeuvres  which  will  be  made 
use  of,  in  order  to  prepossess  your  mind  against  my 
conduct,  and  of  course  in  favor  of  the  proceedings 
of  those  persons  who  have  combined  together  for  my 
destruction.  In  oruer  to  counteract  their  designs,  I 
could  have  recourse  to  arguments,  entreaties  and 
persuasions;  but  all  these  I  despise.  If  I  possess 
your  confidence  to  such  a  degree  as  that  you  will 
be  able  to  resist  the  various  efforts  made  use  of 
against  me,  1  then  possess  every  thing  in  you  that  I 
wish  for,  and  short  of  that  there  is  nothing  for  which 
I  am  ambitious.  I  wish  to  see  you  even  in  this 
dreary  place  of  confinement.  I  know  you  must  be 
shocked  at  the  prospect  which  you  will  find  present- 
ed to  your  view,  should  you  come  to  this  "place  of 
torment!"  but  notwithstanding,  I  cannot  say  but 
what  I  wish  to  see  you,  even  here;  that  is  all  the 
remaining  comfort  which  now  even  glimmers  before 
my  eyes,  and  how  long  that  spark  of  consolation 
may  remain,  I  know  not.  If  I  should  be  deprived 
of  it  before  to-morrow's  dawn,  not  more  strange 
should  I  esteem  that  than  thousands  of  occurrences 
through  which  I  have  passed  since  I  began  my  mel- 
ancholy career  in  life.  What  a  host  of  flattering 
friends  and  humble  servants  had  I  two  days  since, 
but  now  wmere  are  they  ?  Not   one   who   dares  to 

shew  his   head*     The  town   of  C n  will   no 

more  contend  in  what  part  of  it  I  shall  reside.     So 
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well  do  I  know  the  baseness  of  the  human  heart, 
that  for  one  shilling,  t  would  part  with  all  my  chance 
of  friends  in  this  wide  world,  (yourself  except.) 
And  yet,  whose  prospects  of  unalterable  friends 
were  stronger  than  mine?  Am  I  altered?  Am  I  chang- 
de?  Am  not  I  the  same  in  name  and  nature,  in  feel- 
ing and  in  sentiment?  But  my  prospects  are  blasted, 
and  my  friends  are  vanished.  Why  do  I  write  thus 
lengthy  ?  Because  it  looses  me  from  my  situation 
for  a  moment.  Write  to  me.  Say  any  thing  to 
dispel  the  gloom  for  a  moment,  even  if  it  be  matters 
not  founded  in  fact.  1  remain  with  tenderness  and 
affection, 

STEPHEN  BURROUGHS. 

My  Dear, 

I  was  mistaken  in  not  valuing  the  friendship  of 
those  who  made  professions  in  time  of  prosperity. 
1  find  to  my  surprise,  there  are  some  real  friends,  and 
even  those  who  dare  profess  it  to  the  world:  Strange! 
those  who  dare  assert  the  cause  of  innocence,  not- 
withstanding the  power  of  oppressors  !  Captain 
I — r  was  here  this  day,  and  offered  to  become  sponsox 
for  the  payment  of  2501.  on  condition  of  my  being 
liberated  till  court.  Cannot  our  friends,  or  relations, 
I  might  more  justly  say,  be  persuaded  to  give  bail 
for  the  other  2501.?  I  shall  think  it  very  surprising  if 
strangers  will  shew  more  kindness  than  the  nearest  re- 
latives. I  find  that  the  opinion  of  the  world  is  much 
more  favorable  than  1  expected.  Many  independ- 
ent minds  view  this  matter  as  tin")'  ought,  according 
to  the  evidence  which  has  been  offered.  For  a  girl 
to  pretend  that  violence  had  been  offered  her  six 
months  before  she  makes  the  matter  known,  even  to 
her  nearest  intimates,  and  seek  the  company  of  the 
person  who  had  offered  the  violence,  perpetually 
until  just  before  th^  discovery  is  to  take  place,  is  to 
me  a  line  of  conduct  hardly  credible,  and  to  tha  can- 
did world  appears  ludicrous  to  the  last  degree;  Vet, 
notwithstanding   the     ridiculous    foundation    upon 
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which  this  matter  rests,  my  enemies  exult  in  the 
prospect  of  bringing  ruin  upon  my  head,  by  support- 
ing the  charge  of  violence  against  the   virtuous,  the 

modest  and  amiable  L y  B n;  who,  from  her 

own  story,  (did  we  not  in  charity  disbelieve  her) 
would  make  herself  one  of  the  most  barefaced  w — s. 
who  disgrace  her  sex,  and  bring  a  blush  upon  the 
cheek  of  every  modest  woman.  Tet,  I  know  the 
world  at  large  can  believe  an  infamous  report,  (how- 
ever incredible  in  itself,)  so  much  readier  than  a 
good  one,  that  my  apprehens;on«  have  been  much 
alarmed,  by  the  great  exertions  which  are  now  mak- 
ing, lest  such  an  invincible  prejudice  should  be  rais- 
ed against  me,  as  greatly  to  mar  the  equity  of  the 
trial.  I  know  upon  that  one  circumstance,  rests  the 
whole  expectation  of  my  enemies  ;  should  they  not 
succeed  in  that,  they  must  fall  with  the  rapidity  of 
Lucifer ;  therefore,  no  pains  will  be  wanting  on 
their  part,  to  effect  their  purpose  in  such  a  way  ;  if 
I  obtain  my  liberation  by  bail,  I  think  they  must  be 
disappointed  in  their  warm  expectations.  Strange 
that  man  should  be  so  blind  to  his  own  happiness, 
and  to  the  part  he  ought  to  act,  as  to  use  his  exer- 
tions for  the  misery  of  his  fellow.  The  ills  of  life 
by  the  course  of  nature,  are  many,  and  hard  to  be 
borne  ;  and  our  situation  requires  all  the  sympathy, 
commiseration,  and  compassion  of  each  other,  to 
•  render  it  tolerable  ;  but  when  the  common  ills  of 
life,  the  artificial  cruelty  of  revengeful  mortals  is 
added,  then  is  the  cup  of  bitterness  completely  fil- 
led ;  then  shall  we  find  racks  and  gibbets,  pillories 
and  whipping  posts.  The  inventors  of  those  very 
engines  of  cruelty  will  boast  of  their  superior  lenity, 
declaring  themselves  with  great  ostentation,-  to  be 
the  happy  few,  who  have  ever  known  the  feelings 
of  compassion  towards  each  other,  exulting  at  the 
extent  of  their  humanity,  so  superior  to  that  of  the 
Turks,  Russians  and  barbarians.  Mistaken  wretch- 
es! And  because  they  can  find  some  more  cruel 
than  themselves,  they  deem  this  matter  a  sufficient 
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evidence  of  their  own  great  goodness  ;  but  should 
they  for  a  moment  make  the  comparison  between 
their  own  conduct  and  the  real  standard  of  benev- 
olence, viz,  the  conduct  of  Deity,  how  would  they 
be  abashed  and  shrink  with  astonishment  at  their 
own  baseness.  Where  do  we  find  prisons  and  tor- 
tures prepared  by  him,  for  offending  mortals?  Does 
he  take  advantage  of  every  lapse  which  he  sees  in  us 
to  wreak  his  vengeance?  Should  he  do  this,  how  few 
would  have  the  leisure  to  pursue  his  neighbor's  de- 
struction? Should  matters  turn  out  in  such  an  un- 
fortunate manner  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  obtain 
Liberation  on  bail  immediately,  I  wisn  you  to  come 
to  W r  soon,  if  you  find  it  can  be  effected  with- 
out difficulty;  otherwise,  you  will  do  well  to  defer 
your  journey  for  the  present.     I  remain,  &c. 

STEPHEN  BURRO  UHS. 

Dear  Sir, 

Yours  of  the  20th  ult.  came  safe  to  hand.  I  read 
it  with  pleasure,  because  any  thing  coming  from  you 
gives  me  pleasure  ;  but  more  particularly,  that  which 
speaks  your  mind,  and  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
sentiment.     You  mention  a  desire  to  see   me  ;  I    do 

not  think  I  can  come  to   W r   until   court  ;  the 

reasons  are  but  too  well  known  to  you  already,  and 
these  reasons  appear  to  me  conclusive  ;  however,  I 
wish  to  act  with  prudence  and  deliberation  on  the 
matter,  and  shall,  therefore,  await  your  opinion  on 
the  subject.  The  prospect  of  bail  is  entirely  out  of 
the  question,  owing  to  the  influence  of- 


however  terrible  such  a  condition,  yet  you 
must  bear  it  ;  and  I  wish  you  may  do  it  with  compo- 
sure, and  not  think  of  ridding  yourself  of  confine- 
ment by  any  illegal  measures.  The  fatal  consequen- 
ces, should  you  succeed,  will  be  but  too  sensibly  felt 
by  me.  The  country  you  must  leave.  I  must  then 
remain  forsaken,  incumbered  with  a  helpless  infant, 
and  what  is  more,  uncertain  what  to  hope  for,  or 
what  not   to   fear.     Almost   any   situation,   to   me, 
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would  be  preferable  to  that.  I  tremble  at  the  thought, 
that  it  is  even  possible  for  such  an  event  to  take 
place.  Is  your  love  towards  me  sincere?  And  can 
you  bear  to  leave  your  country,  to  leave  me  and 
your  babe,  without  a  friend  upon  whom  we  shall 
have  the  confidence  to  rest  for  protection  and  sup- 
port?  I  remain,  in  haste,  your  loving;  wife, 

SALLY  BURROUGHS. 

My  Dear, 

Yours  of  the  5th  instant  arrived  yesterday  ;  my 
feelings  were  variously  affected  by  its  contents. 
Your  intimation,  of  what  comes  from  me  gives  you 
pleasure,  was  truly  an  intimation  of  the  most  pleas- 
ing kind  to  me  ;  but,  what  was  the  difference  of  my 
feelings,  when  you  tell  me  you   shall   not   come  to 

W r  until  court.     Do  you  imagine  I  can  wear 

away  five  gloomy  months  without  one  drop  of  com 
fort,  mixed  in  this  cup  of  bitterness?  Can  this  con- 
duct be  consistent  with  the  duty  you  owe  to  me? 
Can  it  be  consistent  with  that  love  you  profess,  to 
forsake  me  in  this  time  of  difficulty?  This  is  the 
time  for  trial,  this  is  the  time  for  the  serious  proof 
of  the  affections  of  our  friends.  I  have  seen  your 
father  twice  since  I  saw  you.  I  talked  with  him  re- 
lating to  his  intentions  concerning  you,  and  whether 

he  was  willing  you  should  come  to  W r  on   a 

visit  :  he  did  not  give  me  a  decided  answer,   either 
in  the  negative  or  affirmative. 

He  appears  to  be  apprehensive,  that  so  soon  as 
my  liberation  takes  place,  I  shall,  with  indignation, 
quit  the  country,  and  entirely  leave  you,  or  else  car- 
ry you  to  regions  unknown  to  him.  Did  he  know 
the  feelings  of  my  heart  on  that  subject,  his  ideas 
would  undergo  a  revolution,  and  he  would  reason 
with  more  candor. 

In  relation  to  my  affection  towards  you,  I  think 
that  you  must  be  perfectly  sensible,  that  it  is  strong- 
er than  the  powers  of  misfortune.  You  ask  me  if  I 
can  leave  you  and  flee   my  country  ?  Would  you 
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ask  the  tender  mother  if  she  will  leave  her  helpless 
infant?  or  the  turtle  dove,  whether  she  will  leave 
her  mate?  It  is  for  you,  my  Sally,  that  I  live  ;  it  is 
for  you  that  I  endure  the  ills  of  life.  Should  I  leave 
you,  what  then  would  become  of  my  Sally,  the  idol 
of  my  soul,  the  delight  of  my  eyes?  My  soul  shud- 
ders at  the  thought,  and  recoils  with  horror  at  the 
reflection!  May  the  cold  hand  of  death  sooner 
close  these  eyes,  so  accustomed  to  sorrow,  than  such 
events  should  happen.  You  can  hardly  conceive 
of  my  feelings  in  this  situation  of  wretchedness  ; 
they  are  like  the  boisterous  ocean  in  time  of  temp- 
est ,  confusion  and  distress,  anguish  and  despair, 
perpetually  assail  me  ;  1  rave  with  madness,  and 
grow  sullen  with  disappointment.  My  sleeping  mo- 
ments often  flatter  me  you  are  present.  I  awake  to 
disappointment,  and  curse  my  dreams,  for  opening 
all  my  wounds  afresh,  and  causing  the  blood  of  af- 
fliction to  flow  in  streams  anew.  The  clouds  of 
darkness  which  now  hang  over  us  are  thick  and 
gloomy,  but  must  not  they  be  soon  driven  away? 
Will  not  that  God,  who  knows  the  secrets  of  the 
heart,  appear  for  injured  innocence?  By  the  united 

advice  of  my  friends,  I  have  engaged  Mr.    S g, 

of  A ,  rather  than  M k.     Sunday  morning — 

I  have  just  opened  my  eyes  from  a  pleasing  dream. 
Methought  I  was  at  liberty  with  you,  and  enjoying 
all  the  sweets  of  social  life  ;  the  rapture  of  this  scene 
overpowered  my  sleep,  and  I  awoke!  but  to  w*hat 
did  I  awake!  to  behold  myself  alone,  environed  by 
the  gloomy  walls  of  a  jail,  composed  of  huge  rocks 
and  massy  bars  of  iron,  without  the  hope  of  ever 
seeing  you  until  court  :  I  say  wrong,  I  have  hopes 
of  seeing  you  soon,  and  must  not  be  disappointed. 
You  desire  me  to  make  myself  contented.  You  may 
as  well  desire  the  drowning  man  not  to  siez«  on  ev- 
ery substance  within  his  grasp. 

Dear  Sir, 
Your  favor  of  the  11th  I  received.     It  was  with 
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gratitude  I  received  it.  You  intimate  a  dissatisfaction 
at  my  declining  a  visit  to  you.  But  think  not,  sir, 
that  it  is  for  the  want  of  affection  that  I  abstain  fiom 
coming  to  see  you.  The  disagreeable  nect  fcity  I 
may  hereafter  be  under,  of  subsisting  upon^hc  help 
of  my  friends,  makes  me  fearful  of  taking  Measures 
which  will  offend  them.  Notwithstanding,  since 
you  so  earnestly  desire  it,  I  shall  try  every  proper 
measure  to  see  you. 

I  have  heard  that  you  have  made  attempts  to 
break  jail.  I  cannot  answer  for  the  truth  of  these 
reports.  I  think  it  the  better  way  to  lie  quiet  until 
court,  however  disagreeable  the  idea  may  appoar, 
and  not  run  any  risk  by  trying  to  extricate  yourself 
from  confinement  by  unlawful  measures.  Should 
you  succeed,  you  would  labor  under  very  great  em- 
barrassments on  account  of  leaving  the  country ;  if 
you  have  any  regard  for  an  afflicted  wife,  or  an  in- 
fant child,  once  the  delight  of  your  soul. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  anxiety  that  per- 
petually fills  my  mind,  relating  to  these  unhappy 
events.  Sometimes  I  am  ready  to  give  myself  over 
for  lost,  thrown  out  into  a  troublesome  world,  to  en- 
dure alone  and  unsupported,  the  hardships  and  dis- 
tressess  incident  to  such  a  situation.  But  alas !  how 
can  I  harbor  such  a  thought?  You  certainly  can- 
not wish  to  deceive  me.  You  must  be  entirely  sen- 
sible of  my  affection  towards  you. 

I  hear  so  many  reports  and  observations,  that  at 
times,  my  fears  almost  overcome  me.  May  God 
graciously  support  me  under  these  trials  which  I  am 
now  called  to  pass  through.  I  remain  with  the  warm- 
est affection,  your  loving,  though  afflicted  and  sor- 
rowful wife, 

SALLY  BURROUGHS. 

December  28£A. 
My  Dear, 

In  answer  to  yours  of  the  21st,  I  have  to  com- 
municate, that  a  degree  of  satisfaction  was  received 

21 
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in  that  letter,  which  is  entirely  inexpressible.  There 
is  a  something  in  receiving  testimonies  of  attach- 
ment and  esteem,  when  we  are  in  adversity,  which 
is  exquisitely  grateful ;  on  the  other  hand,  to  ex- 
periencj^injury  and  abuse,  at  such  times,  is  far  more 
insupp^table  than  when  we  are  in  common  pros- 
perity. 

Respecting  those  reports  of  my  attempting  to 
break  jail,  they  are  as  unfounded  as  many  others 
which  have  been  in  circulation.  I  have  not  the 
most  distant  idea,  under  present  circumstances,  of 
making  any  such  attempt. 

You  mention  your  anxiety,  on  account  of  the 
reports  and  observations  which  you  continually  hear 
made.  To  furnish  you  with  what  evidence  the  thing 
will  admit,  I  shall  refer  you  to  that  line  of  conduct 
which  you  have  been  acquainted  with  in  me,  from 
the  knowledge  you  ever  had  of  my  person  and 
principle. 

You  entertain  a  fear  of  my  abandoning  you  after 
my  liberation.  This  appears  to  me  strange.  When 
I  have  once  found  a  friend,  I  do  not  easily  let  him 
go,  even  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  prosperity.  My 
soul  was  formed  for  friendship,  and  when  i  find  a 
friend,  who  can  endure  the  storm  of  adversity,  I  do 
not  think  there  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  an  equi- 
valent to  be  received  in  exchange,  for  such  a  friend. 
When  you  consider,  that  in  addition  to  all  these 
considerations,  1  stand  in  the  relation  of  a  husband 
to  you,  and  of  a  parent  to  our  infant;  ean  there  re- 
main the  most  distant  jealousy  in  your  mind,  that  I 
shall  forfeit  all  claim  to  every  principle  of  integrity 
under  these  obligations!! 

Surely,  my  dear,  if  you  take  all  these  circum- 
stances which  1  have  mentioned,  into  your  serious 
consideration,  it  will  be  an  effectual  bar  against  the 
effect  of  the  suggestions  of  those  meddling  charac- 
ters who  wish  to  destroy  your  peace  of  mind. 

That  you  may  enjoy   every   blessing,  which  the 
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kind  hand  of  providence  bestows  on  mortals,  is  the 
fervent  prayer  of  your  affectionate  husband, 

STEPHEN  BURROUGHS. 

January  3d. 
Dear  Sir. 

Although  I  am  at  liberty  from  actual  confine- 
ment, yet  I  partake  of  the  affliction  which  environs 
you  on  every  side.  I  wish  it  was  in  my  power  to 
grant  you  some  relief;  and  could  you  point  out  any 
way,  in  which  such  an  object  can  be  effected,  most 
gladly  will  I  attend  to  it.  It  is  now  nearly  two 
months  since  I  saw  you,  and  God  only  knows  what 
I  have  endured  since.  It  is  not  the  want  of  friend- 
ship which  keeps  me  from  seeing  you.  My  thoughts, 
by  night  and  by  day,  are  with  you,  and  drink  deep 
of  the  cup  of  affliction,  which  is  set  before  us.  I 
dread  to*  ************************ 

I  am  determined  to  make  you  a  visit  as  soon  as  con- 
veniency  will  admit,  unless  you  think  the  reasons 
against  it  are  too  great  to  be  dispensed  with.  The 
conflict  between  ******************** 
has  been  greatly  trying,  but  it  is  now  decided.  1  am 
determined,  in  future,  to  regulate  my  conduct,  ac- 
cording to  the  wishes  of  my  unhappy  partner  let  the 
feelings  of  others  be  as  they  may. 

I  shall  wait  with  anxious  expectations  for  your 
answer  to  this  letter,  specifying  your  wish  with  res- 
pect to  my  coming  to  Worcester. 

And  now,  dear  sir,  accept  the  advice  of  one  who, 
in  the  warmth  of  duty  and  affection,  feels  ardently 
desirous  for  your  welfare  and  prosperity. 

The  time  of  your  affliction  cannot  endure  always. 
There  must  be  an  end  to  these  trials.  Therefore, 
sir,  I  wish  you  would  compose  yourself  under  your 
situation,  and  remain  as  content  under  it,  as  the 
nature  of  the  thing  will  admit.  Look  forward  to  hap- 
pier scenes,  that  await  us  hereafter,  in  spite   of  all 
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the  malice  of  the  demons  of  discord.  It  cannot 
render  your  situation  any  more  tolerable,  to  suffer 
yourself  to  be  thus  overborne  by  the  weight  of  your 
misfortunes.  Let  us  bear  with  fortitude  the  stroke 
of  misfortune.  Let  us  shew  to  the  world,  that  we 
can  rise  above  the  malicious  strokes  of  all  our  ene- 
mies. While  I  give  this  advice,  I  hardly  know  how 
to  follow  it  myself.  My  sorrows  make  me  almost 
frantic  with  grief;  but  1  am  in  hopes,  that  by  long  ex- 
ertions, I  shall  be  able  to  render  them  more  tolerable. 
I  remain,  with  constant  fidelity,  your  loving  wife, 

SALLY   BURROUGHS. 

1 1th  January. 
My  Dear, 

Yours  of    the  3d   inst.  I  gratefully  acknowledge; 
in  it  I  traced  the  marks  of  the  truest  affection.  How 
grateful  to  my  heart    these  tokens   of  esteem,   in  a 
time  of  adversity.     There  is  a  luxuriancy  of  enjoy- 
ment in  sympathetic  friendship,    when   the   doleful 
knell  of  woe  tolls  in   my   ears,   which   beggars  all 
description.     In  your  letter,  you    advise   me  not  to 
feel  my  misfortune.     Do  you  know   that   we   were 
both  made  to  feel?  And  what  nature  has   done,  we 
shall  find  hard  to  undo.     Your  advice  was  founded, 
I  know,  upon  the  principles    of  true   benevolence, 
but  think  you  mistake,  in  some  measure,  the   opera- 
tion of  the  human  heart.     The  most  certain  manner 
of  lessening  our  agonies  is,  to  give  way  before  their 
pressure,  and  confess  we  feel  their  force.     Fortitude 
is  but  a  dream;  for  where   lies    the   merit   of  being 
insensible  to  the  stroke  of  adversity,  or  in.  dissem- 
bling our  sensibility?  If  we  are  insensible,  that  is  en- 
tirely owing  to  a  happy  constitution,  formed  by  the 
hand  of  nature.     This  blessing   is  only   obtained  as 
the  gift   of  heaven,  in    our   formation.     No   art  or 
assiduity  of  ours  can  ever  acquire  it.     If  we  dissem- 
ble our  feelings,  we  only  endeavor,   by   artifice,  to 
persuade  others  that  we  enjoy  privileges    which,  in 
fact,  we  do  not  enjoy;  and  while  we  endeavor  to 
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appear  happy,  we  feel  all  the  pangs  of  internal 
misery,  and  all  the  self  reproach  of  endeavoring  to 
deceive. 

Nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  tears  and  groans 
grow  out  of  pain;  and  when  misfortunes  oppress,  it 
is  our  duty  and  interest  to  take  refuge  under  such 
coverts  from  the  storm,  as  we  can  obtain.  To  fly 
for  support  to  friendship.  To  fly  for  support  to 
wailings  and  lamentation,  or  to  any  thing  which  will 
alleviate  our  distress. 

Jt  is  said  by  philosophers,  that  our  passions  are 
the  source  of  all  our  miseries;  this  has  been  a  subject 
of  abundant  declamation.  I  own  that  they  are  the 
source  of  all  our  misfortunes;  but  they  are,  at  the 
same  time,  the  source  of  all  our  pleasures:  therefore, 
the  study  of  our  lives  ought  to  be,  not  to  dissemble 
an  absence  of  passion ;  but  to  repel  those  which 
lead  to  vice,  by  those  which  direct  to  virtue. 

Your  visit  was  a  most  grateful  circumstance  ;  there 
is  a  pleasure  in  seeing  you,  even  here,  though  inter- 
mingled with  grief,  which  is  a  great  alleviation  to 
my  state  of  distress.  Next  to  seeing  you,  is  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  your  letters.  I  wish  you  to 
favor  me  with  this  latter  agreeable  circumstance  as 
often  as  conveniency  will  permit.  I  remain,  with 
the  warmest  sentiments  of  affection,  your  loving 
husband 

STEPHEN  BURROUGHS. 

5th  February. 
Dear  Sir. 

Yours  of  the  12th  of  last  month  was  handed  me 
this  morning.  Since  I  was  at  Worcester,  I  have 
written  to  Daddy  Burroughs.  I  hereby  send  you  in- 
closed a  copy  of  my  letter. 

You  may  think,  that  my  anxiety.for  your  welfare 
led  me  to  take  such  measures, in  the  course  of  my  ad- 
vice, as  would  not  answer  the  purpose  which  I  had 
designed.     What  I  expressed,  was  the  overflowings 
of  my  heart.     You,  undoubtedly,   will  make  such 

21* 
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use  of  it  as  your  superior  judgment  will  point  out. 
I  have  the  most  ardent  desire  for  your  prosperity. 
I  suggest  such  ideas  for  its  accomplishment,  as  my 
weak  capacity  will  produce.  Perhaps  1  view  mat- 
ters too  much  on  the  dark  side.  But,  when  I  take  a 
view  of  what  has  happened  to  you  since  you  came 
upon  the  stage  of  action  ;  of  the  invincible  preju- 
dice mankind  have  rooted  in  their  minds  against  you, 
and  of  the  horrid  effects  of  prejudice,  I  cannot  but 
tremble  at  your  approaching  fate. 

We  often  view  with  horror  the  effects  of  super- 
stition upon  the  mind  of  man,  in  matters  of  religion. 
We  have  seen  the  most  sensible  of  men  led  into  such 
acts  of  barbarity  and  cruelty,  as  have  disgraced  the 
human  character,  by  the  shocking  influence  of  su- 
perstition. I  rind  that  superstition  is  not  alone  con- 
fined to  matters  of  religion.  Its  rage  is  equally 
great  against  a  character  unpopular  from  any  other 
cause.  A  character,  however  loaded  with  iufamy, 
retaining  the  principles  of  virtue,  is  the  greatest  or- 
nament to  human  nature,  of  any  part  of  her  exis- 
tence. Many  regard  virtue  only  as  it  is  attended 
with  applause.  Those  who  are  really  virtuous,  re- 
gard it  for  the  internal  pleasure  which  it  confers. 
Such  models  I  wish  were  held  up  to  view  as  worthy 
of  imitation.  Believe  me  to  be,  with  sentiments 
of  the  sincerest  affection,  your  loving  and  dutiful 
wife, 

SALLY  BURROUGHS. 

Honored  and  dear  Sir, 

You  will  hardly  entertain  an  idea  of  my  attempt- 
ing to  lay  open  to  your  view,  the  bleeding  anguish 
of  my  heart  :  the  distressed  situation  to  which  your 
son  is  reduced  ;  and  the  agony  of  mind,  I  endure  on 
that  account  ;  this  is  beyond  the  power  of  language. 
It  must  require  a  very  fertile  mind,  and  an  heart  of 
great  sensibility,  even  to  figure,  the  most  distant  re- 
semblance of  this  horrid  situation. 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  these  events.     About 
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S  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  room  in  which  we 
slept  was  broken  open  by  a  man  by  the  name  of  Is- 
rael Waters,  attended  by  a  sheriff,  and  a  number  of 
others,  who  siezed  your  son,  and  with  a  very  impe- 
rious tone,  bade  him  get  up  immediately,  and  dress 
himself.  He  was  then  conveyed  to  the  house  of  this 
Waters,  who  was  a  near  neighbor,  or  rather  lived  in 
the  neighborhood,  where  he  was  kept  through  the 
next  day,  closely  confined. 

It  appeared  that  this  Waters  had,  of  his  own  self 
moving  will,  intermeddled  in  a  matter  in  which  he 
was  neither  mediately  nor  immediately  concerned  ; 
had  applied  to  a  justice,  living  at  the  distance  of 
twenty  miles,  to  make  inquest  into  these  matters  of 
charge,  although  a  number  of  justices  lived  in  the 
vicinity  ;  had  brought  forward  an  attorney  to  exert 
himself  in  the  business,  to  your  son's  disadvantage  ; 
under  these  circumstances,  you  will  not  readily  sup- 
pose that  Waters  acted  from  a  principle  of  the 
strictest  uprightness  in  this  prosecution,  neither 
sought  for  an  impartial  investigation  of  the  busi- 
ness. 

The  charges  were  truly  of  a  henious  nature  ;  but 
the  evidence  brought  forward  in  support  of  these 
charges  were  of  a  kind  too  ridiculous  to  mention. 
There  may  be  something  in  this  business,  which  is 
seen  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  law  ;  but  as  for  my 
own  part,  I  cannot  see  the  most  distant  color  of  ev- 
idence to  support  the  charge.  Added  to  this,  your 
son's  conduct,  ever  since  my  acquaintance  with  him, 
has  not  borne  the  most  distant  appearance  of  such  a 
principle,  either  in  his  treatment  of  me,  or  his  con- 
duct towards  others.  Under  these  circumstances, 
you  cannot  wonder  at  my  feeling  very  different  up- 
on this  subject,  from  what  many  would  wish,  who 
have  raised  a  clamor  against  him. 

And  now,  honored  and  dear  sir,  let  me  ask  you, 
what  would  be  your  sensations,  should  your  bosom 
companion  be  taken  from  you  in  such  a  barbarous 
and  cruel  manner,  thrown  into  prison,  there   to  re- 
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main  confined  a  long  time  without  some  benevo- 
lent friend  would  appear  and  give  bail?  I  know  the 
bail  is  excessive,  but  I  can  procure  one  half  of  the 
security  from  one  of  my  neighbors  ;  therefore,  let 
me  beg  of  you,  sir,  to  come  down  and  see  your  un- 
happy son. 

Were  you  under  similar  circumstances  with  us, 
would  you  not  wish,  would  you  not  expect,  that 
your  parents  would  afford  you  relief  under  such  a 
situation?  I  am  perfectly  sensible  that  you  will  run 
no  risk,  in  performing  this  act  of  kindness. 

I  do  not  feel  a  willingness  to  receive  a  denial  to 
this  request,  so  much  depends  upon  your  granting 
my  petition. 

Had  I  the  most  distant  jealousy,  that  any  danger 
would  attend  this  act  of  kindness,  I  should  not  pre- 
sume upon  this  petition  ;  but,  as  I  feel  the  most  un- 
limited confidence  in  every  engagement  being  per- 
formed on  our  part,  I  cannot  dismiss  the-  subject 
without  entreating  you,  by  every  sentiment  of  jus- 
tice, of  humanity,  and  parental  affection,  of  com- 
passion to  the  sufferings  of  your  unhappy  children, 
to  listen  to  this  request  and  grant  my  petition.  1  re-, 
main,  your  dutiful,  though  afflicted  and  sorrowful 
daughter, 

SALLY  BURROUGHS. 

Rev.  Eden  Burroughs. 

I  was  confined,  notwithstanding,  until  the  sitting 
of  court.  When  I  was  brought  to  the  bar,  1  found 
three  indictments  against  me,  ea'ch  charging  me  with 
an  assault,  with  an  intent  to  commit  a  rape.  To 
the  several  charges  I  plead,  not  guilty. 

At  this  time,  there  were  on  the  bench,  as  judges, 
Dana,  Robert  Treat  Paine,  and  Nathan  Cushing ; 
James  Sulivan,  attorney-general. 

A  large  concourse  of  people  had  assembled  on 
this  occasion  ;  and  many  evidences  produced  in  be- 
half of  the  commonwealth  to  substantiate  the  charg- 
es which  were  brought  against  me. 
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After  the  evidences  were  gone  through,  on  both 
sides  of  the  question,  and  my  counsel  had  made 
their  remarks  on  the  business,  the  attorney-general 
arose,  and  addressing  himself  to  the  audience,  made 
some  very  severe  remarks  upon  the  town  of  Charlton 
for  employing  me  in  the  business  of  teaching  a 
school ;  and  observations,  yet  more  severe  upon  the 
clergyman  of  the  town  (Mr.  Campbell)  for  giving 
his  approbation  to  such  a  business  ;  and  moreover, 
for  even  showing  compassion  to  me  under  my  pres- 
ent situation.  Mr.  Campbell,  who  was  in  court, 
arose,  and  begged  leave  of  the  court  to  offer  one 
word,  by  way  of  reply,  to  what  the  attorney-gener- 
al had  observed,  relating  to  him  ;  Judge  Paine  com- 
manded him  to  sit  down.  Mr  CampeU  replied,  "that 
he  should  by  no  means  have  made  the  request  of  ad- 
dressing the  audience  upon  this  occasion,  had  not 
his  name  been  drawn  into  question,  in  this  very  sin- 
gular and  extraordinary  manner,  being  thus  publicly 
charged  with  blame,  and  that  too,  in  the  most  wan- 
ton manner,  when  it  was  no  way  connected  with 
the  cause  upon  trial  ;  under  these  circumstances,  he 
thought  himself  warranted  to  ask  and  insist,  upon 
the  privilege  of  answering  the  ungenerous  aspersions 
which  had  been  thrown  upon  his  character."  With- 
out answering  his  reasons,  judges  Dana  and  Paine 
ordered  him,  in  the  most  peremptory  manner,  to 
sit  down.     He  accordingly  desisted,  and  sat  down. 

To  account  for  this  very  singular  conduct,  I  will 
offer  you  what  evidence  I  ever  received  upon  the 
subject.  Mr.  Campbell,  who  was  a  man  of  feeling, 
had  often  expressed  his  sentiments  upon  my  imprison- 
ment, &c.  as  being  too  severe;  this  highly  displeased 
Waters,  and  he  threatened  that  Mr.  Campbell 
should  be  disobliged  at  court,  if  he  did  not  change 
his  sentiments.  This,  I  suppose,  was  the  punish- 
ment contemplated. 

After  the  attorney-general  had  finished  his  address 
to  the  audience  and  jury,  he  sat  down;  and  judge 
Cushing  arose,  and  summed  up  the  evidence  to   the 
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jury  in  a  very  clear,  candid  and  impartial  manner. 
After  he  had  sat  dowa,  judge  Paine  arose  and  ad- 
dressed the  jury  in  a  speech  of  an  hour's  length. 

This  was  a  subject,  in  which  he  appeared  en- 
gaged to  the  last  degree.  In  the  course  of  his  ob- 
servations he  took  notice  of  every  circumstance 
which  made  against  me,  either  in  the  feelings  of 
people  or  in  point  of  law. 

After  him,  followed  judge  Dana,  in  a  speech  of 
equal  length.  After  exhausting  himself,  in  persuad- 
ing the  jury  I  was  guilty;  after  repeating  the  severe 
remarks  against  the  town  of  Charlton  and  Mr. 
CampbelL,  he  desisted. 

You  will  take  notice,  that  at  this  time,  two  juries 
were  setting  upon  two  indictments.  The  next  morn- 
ing, one  jury  returned  their  verdict,  guilty.  The 
other,  not  guilty. 

Immediately  upon  this,  I  was  again  indicted  for 
two  other  crimes,  founded  upon  the  same  facts,  and 
supported  by  the  same  evidence,  as  was  exhibited 
upon  the  former  indictments,  viz.  "  open,  gross, 
lewd,  and  lascivious  conduct."  To  these  charges,  1 
plead  not  guilty,  but  afterward,  by  the  advice  of  my 
counsel,  entered  a  retraxit  and  plead  guilty. 

My  counsel  alledged,  that  one  jury  had  already, 
upon  the  evidence,  brought  me  in  guilty  of  attempt- 
ing to  ravish;  "that  it  would  not  be  so  extraordinary 
for  them  to  find  me  guilty  of  the  crimes  now  laid  to 
my  charge,  as  it  was  for  them  to  return  a  verdict 
against  me  on  the  other  indictment;  and  if  they 
should  return  an  unfavorable  verdict,  the  court,  it 
was  probable,  would  be  more  severe  in  their  sen- 
tence, than  what  they  would,  should  I  throw  myself 
on  their  mercy,  by  pleading  guilty." 

I  objected  to  this  fortihe  following  reasons,  viz. 
"I  am  accused,"  said  I,  "  of  open  lewdness.  Ac- 
cording to  the  account  of  the  witnesses,  every  thing 
which  took  place,  was  in  private;  therefore,  how  it 
can  be  said,  that  open  lewdness  is  proved  by  this 
testmony,   I  cannot  conceive.     Open   lewdness  is 
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every  thing  of  that  kind  which  the  law  censures 
and  punishes;  therefore,  it  appears  tome  plain,  that 
only  a  bare  possibility  remains  for  a  jury  to  be  so 
far  led  astray  as  to  think  the  indictment  supported." 
Notwithstanding  these  objections,  my  counsel  did 
not  alter  their  opinion,  therefore,  1  submitted  and 
plead  guilty. 

Immediately  after  this,  the  following  petition  wa9 
presented  to  the  bench. 

To  the  honorable,  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
cf  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

May  it  please  your  honors  to  accept  the  petition 
of  an  unhappy  female,  borne  down  under  a  weight 
of  almost  insupportable  grief.  May  a  view  of  her 
distressed  situation  find  the  tender  avenues  of  sen- 
sibility, and  plead  in  her  behalf,  for  mercy  ami 
compassion  to  attend  the  terrifying  sentence  of  judg- 
ment. 

My  husband,  the  tender  companion  of  my  life,  is 
now  about  to  receive  sentence  of  your  honors;  and 
O  !  for  the  sake  of  mercy,  the  brightest  attribute  of 
the  Deity;  for  his  sake,  who  has  been  the  kindest 
and  tenderest  of  husbands,  both  in  prosperity  and 
the  more  gloomy  moments  of  adversity;  for  the  sake 
of  my  pence  9f  mind,  already  torn  with  the  most 
poignant  grief  ;  spare  him,  as  much  as  may  be  con- 
sistent with  the  important  trust  reposed  in  your  hon- 
ors. 

I  beg  for  his  restoration  to  his  family,  as  soon  as 
your  honors  may  think  it  consistent ;  and  I  will 
watch  over  him,  with  all  the  diligence  of  anxious 
solicitude,  that  he  shall  be  a  strict  observer  of  the 
laws  of  the  land,  and  a  benefit  to  the  community. 

May  I  not  be  permitted  to  suggest,  that  I  cannot 
but  view  his  conduct,  with  respect  to  the  crimes  of 
wrhich  he  now  stands  convicted,  in  a  very  different 
light  from  what  they  appeared  to  the  court ;  being 
particularly  acquainted  with  circumstances  which  my 
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relation  to  him  prevents  me  from  exhibiting  in  testi- 
mony. 

I  have  found  his  conduct,  ever  since  our  acquain- 
tance, marked  with  strict  fidelity,  and  must  think, 
from  his  persevering  conduct,  for  more  than  two 
years,  that  his  prevailing  desire  is  to  be  an  unshaken 
supporter  of  the  laws  of  the  land. 

May  the  unering  fountain  of  wisdom  guide  your 
honors  in  the  path  of  duty,  and  give  you  the  conso- 
lation of  being  good  and  faithful  servants.  May 
the  gentle  influence  of  mercy  be  your  portion  through 
life  and  through  an  endless  eternity.  Thus  prays 
your  sorrowful  and  humble  petitioner, 

SALLY  BURROUGHS. 

Whether  all  these  things  served  to  molify  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Bench  towards  me,  you  will  more  readi- 
ly judge  by  the  sentences,  themselves,  which  were  to 
this  effect  :  "  That  I  should  receive  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  stripes  on  the  naked  back  ;  should  stand 
two  hours  in  the  pillory  ;  should  sit  one  hour  on  the 
gallows,  with  a  rope  around  my  neck  ;  that  I  should 
remain  confined  in  prison  three  months  ;  that  1  should 
procure  bonds  for  good  behaviour  for  seven  years, 
and  pay  the  charges  of  prosecution." 

I  was  remanded  to  prison.  1  was  afterwards  led 
to  the  place  of  execution,  and  suffered  two  thirds  of 
the  punishment  which  was  comprised  in  the  sentence. 
A  day  was  appointed  for  the  execution  of  the  re- 
mainder. Previous  to  this  time  I  left  the  jail,  the 
country,  and  my  enemies,  to  their  own  reflections. 
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f  It  waa  not  prudent  for  the  author,  at  the  time  of  this  publica- 
tion, to  relate  the  maanoc  in  which  lie  made  his  escape  from  the 
prison  in  Worcester.  It  is  presumed  that  no  injury  can  now  arise 
from  a  disclosure  of  the  secret. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  many  people  in  the  vicinity  were  of 
opinion  that  Burroughs  was  too  severely  punished;  among  whom 
were  some  of  the  first  characters  in  the  county.  Burroughs  was 
aware  of  this,  and  cherished  secret  hopes  of  deliverance.  One 
night,  about  12  o'clock,  he  says  hi3  prison  door  was  forced  open, 
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In  addition  to  my  account,  I  will  subjoin  an  extract 
of  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  of  high  respectability, 
and  an  old  practitioner  of  law,  who  was  present 
through  the  whole  transaction,  to  a  friend  of  his  up- 
on this  occasion, 

An  Extract  of  a  Letter. 

We  have  undoubtedly  many  inducements  to  reg- 
ular, honest  and  moral  habits.  I  believe  our  liabili- 
ty to  suspicion,  when  outrages  against  morality  oc- 
cur, or  the  deeds  of  darkness  are  developed  without 
their  author,  and  to  the  imputation  of  a  thousand 
irregularities  and  vices  of  which  we  are  entirely  in- 
nocent, is  not  the  smallest.  The  world,  in  general, 
for  the  same  reason  it  calculates  that  the  sun  will 
rise  to-morrow,  because  it  rose  to-day,  imputes  to 
him,  who  has  been  once  in  a  fault,  the  commission 
of  an  hundred  others. 

This  truth  was  very  strongly  proved  to  me,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  in  the  trial  of  S.  B.  at  the  supreme  court, 
at  Worcester.  Three  bills  of  indictment  were  pre- 
sented against  him  for  these  assaults,  upon  three 
young  women,  with  a  felonious,  though  baffled  in- 
tent, each  time  to  commit  a  rape.  The  charges 
were  solemn.  A  cloud  of  witnesses  were  gathered 
round  him,  to  bear  testimony  to  the  facts.  The  in- 
tended victims  to  his  violence  were  there  also.  The 
prisoner,  on  arraingment,  at  the  bar,plead  not  guilty 
to  the  several  indictments  ;  and  put  himself  on  the 
country  for  trial.  S.  the  attorney-general  managed 
the  prosecution  on  the  part  of  the  commonwealth  ; 
and  S.  S.  and  L.  were  advocates  for  the  prisoner. 

It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  i»f  the  trial  of  the 
man,  who  preached  the  sermon  on  the  hay-mow  to 
the  Pelhamites,  of  whom,   while  a  prisoner   on   the 

am!  he  was  requested  to  depart.  He  walked  out,  and  passed  be- 
tween two  ranks  of  people  to  a  great  distance;  tlie  number  ap- 
pearing to  him  not  less  than  a  thousand.  Ali  this  time  there  was  a 
profound  silence;  and  he  departed,  ignorant  of  the  oanies  of  one 
cf  his  deliverer 

22 
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Castle,  many  curious  and  diverting  anecdotes  had 
been  told,  and  were  still  freshly  remembered,  had 
collected  an  uncommon  assemblage  of  both  sexes, 
of  women  especially  ;  when  we  add  the  nature  of 
the  offence  to  the  consideration. 

The  witnesses  for  the  commonwealth  were  first 
examined.  The  three  girls  who  had  suffered  the  in- 
jury for  which  the  prisoner  was  arraigned,  were  the 
most  material.  They  told  their  stories  so  pertly, 
that  their  declarations  seemed  to  be  rather  memoie- 
ter  than  impromptu.  I  do  not  recollect  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  their  testimony  ;  but  could  not  help  reck- 
oning up  the  strong  inducements  the  poor  girls  had, 
to  patch  up  as  good  a  story  as  they  could,  to  vindi- 
cate their  own  characters  ;  enough  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  transactions,  through  accident,  or 
their  own  carelessness,  had  already  leaked  out,  to 
render  their  virtue  questionable  ;  the  world  would 
make  its  own  comments.  The  prisoner  had  been 
with  them  in  private,  and  used  them  indelicately. 
If  they  had  fallen  unwilling  victims  to  his  lust,  it 
was  not  their  fault.  But  then,  though  their  virtue 
remained  as  spotless  as  before,  that  indescribable 
something,  that  creature  of  our  whims,  that  power 
to  charm  the  men  of  this  world,  was  weakened  ; 
and  though  they  might  still  make  as  good  members 
of  the  church,  they  would  not  prove  such  luscious 
brides. 

One  of  the  girls  testified,  that  the  prisoner  (one 
evening,  after  he  had  dismissed  his  school,  and  after 
the  other  scholars  were  gone,  she  being  left  alone 
with  him  in  the  school-house)  attempted  to  persuade 
her  to  indelicate  indulgencies  ;  took  hold  of  her  ; 
behaved  quite  unseemly  ;  and  made  some  exertions 
to  induce  her  to  comply  ;  not  however,  sufficient  to 
require  very  strong  efforts  to  prevent  him,  or  cries 
to  raise  help,  necessary  ;  that  ^t  another  time  after- 
wards, as  she  was  returning  home  from  school  in  the 
cvoning,  in  company  with  others,  the  prisoner  over- 
toi  k  them,  was  riding,  and,  as  she  had  some  length 
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of  way  to  walk,  persuaded  her  to  get  up  behind  him, 
offering  to  carry  her  home  ;  that  having  rode  some 
distance  with  her,  he  stopped  his  horse, and  took  her 
from  behind,  and  placed  her  before  him  ;  and  be- 
riaved  quite  indecently  ;  but  that  upon  her  resisting 
he  desisted. 

Another  of  the  girls  said,  the  prisoner  one  day 
finding  her  in  the  barn,  had  attempted  the  same 
thing  much  in  the  same  manner. 

The  third  said,  he  had  enticed  her  one  evening  a 
few  rods  from  the  house,  and  they  coming  to  a  fence 
in  their  walk  together,  he  took  her  up  in  his  arms 
and  lifted  her  over,  and  pulled  her  down  upon  the 
ground,  and  attempted  familiarities  similar  to  the 
others  ;  that  on  her  making  resistance  he  desisted. 
She  did  not  cry  out  ;  and  1  have  forgot  whether  she, 
or  any  of  the  others,  gave  any  reason  why  they  did 
not.  I 

This  is  quite  an  abridgment  of  the  testimony  ;  but 
I  believe  it  contains  all  the  material  facts  and  circum- 
stances, and  is  accurate  and  particular  enough  to 
furnish  data  for  an  opinion  upon  the  nature  of  the 
offences. 

The  jury  who  tried  the  prisoner  on  the  first  indict- 
ment, gave  their  verdict,  guilty.  The  verdict  of 
the  second  jury  was,  not  guilty.  The  attorney-gen- 
eral then  entered  a  note  prosequi  to  the  third  indict- 
ment ;  and  the  prisoner  was  immediately  arraigned 
to  answer  to  two  new  bills,  charging  him  with  open 
and  gross  lewdness  and  laciviousness.  To  them  he 
plead  guilty.  And  it  appeared  to  me,  his  conduct 
amounted  to  no  more  in  either  of  the  cases  ;  though 
the  court,  in  stating  the  evidence,  and  giving  their 
opinion  to  the  jury  on  the  two  trials,  were  strongly 
set  against  the  prisoner.  It  will  at  any  rate,  I  be- 
lieve, be  allowed,  that  if  the  prisoner  merited  the 
charge,  he  was,  in  one  instance,  quite  original  in  the 
manner  of  offences.  Who,  but  he  would  ever  thought 
of  attempting  to  commit  a  rape  on  horse-back  ? 
Surely,  if  he  had  succeeded,  the   world   might  well 
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say,  he  had  fairly  outqulxoted  Don  Quixote  himself. 
And  if  B.  had  really  attempted  what  the  girl  said  he 
did,  a  few  evenings  before,  in  the  school-house,  her 
consenting  to  put  herself,  a  second  time,  in  his  pow- 
er, was  no  very  strong  proof  of  her  discretion.  At 
least,  we  must  suppose  her  jealousy  at  the  school- 
house  had  not  occasioned  her  very  serious  alarms. 

The  affair  at  the  barn,  and  that  also  at  the  fence, 
were  transacted  so  in  the  very  neighborhood  of  help, 
if  it  had  been  wanted,  as  to  render  the  charge  of 
his  having  attempted  to  com-mit  a  rape,  in  either  of 
those  cases,  incredible.  We  cannot  imagine  any 
rational  being  would  attempt  to  commit  such  an  of- 
fence in  a  place  where,  if  proper  resistance  was 
made  and  efforts  used,  he  must  certainly  be  discov- 
ed  and  prevented.  And  if  such  resistance  was  not 
made,  he  could  not  be  concluded  guilty  of  the  crimes 
charged  against  him.  I  believe  this  conduct  of  the 
prisoner,  if  impartially  scanned  (allowing  that  the 
girls  told  the  truth)  would  be  judged  nothing  more, 
than  so  many  resolute,  earnest  and  persevering  at- 
tempts to  seduce  them.  With  the  generality  of 
those,  who  have  heard  of  the  conviction,  it  is  possi- 
bly a  mutter  of  indifference,  whether  he  was  really 
guilty  as  charged  or  not.  To  them,  the  remembrance 
of  many  hard  things  report  has  said  of  him,  that  he 
has  been  a  prisoner  on  the  Castle,  would  suggest 
the  probability  that  he  had  been  highly  culpable  in 
this  instance,  and  produce  their  approbation  of  the 
verdict  against  him  ;  especially,  if  to  these  were  ad- 
ded the  consideration  that  the  offence  was  at  the  low- 
est estimation  of  it,  a  gross  indelicacy,  a  high  out- 
rage upon  all  the  rules  and  principles  of  decorum 
and  propriety. 

It  is  difficult,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  to  extend  to  a 
prisoner  at  the  bar,  circumstanced  as  B.  was,  all  the 
liberality  of  that  excellent  maxim  which  instructs  us 
to  presume  the  respondent  innocent.  Yet  we  are 
all  equally  entitled  to  justice  ;  though  undoubtedly 
our  courts  are  more  liable  to  do   injustice  to  such  a 
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character  as  B.  than  to  one  who  has  fewer  blem- 
ishes. 

Is  there  no  material  difference  between  the  crime 
of  seduction  and  that  of  committing  a  rape?  Neith- 
er of  them  are  very  praise-worthy,  besure*;  and 
each  may  be  much  aggravated  by  particular  circum- 
stances. But  our  legislators  make  a  wide  distinc- 
tion ;  and  the  difference  is  very  obvious  to  common 
sense.  Is  it  material  or  not,  that  we  observe  a  dis- 
tinction ?  I  imagine  the  poor  culprit,  who  is  ap- 
pointed to  receive  chastisement  for  his  crime,  would 
not  fee1  indifferent  whether  he  should  be  whipped 
or  hanged  for  stealing. 

Thus  you  see,  sir,  facts  upon  which  you  have  to 
form  an  opinion,  relating  to  this  very  surprising 
trial.  I  have  endeavored,  so  far  as  my  judgment 
would  serve,  to  treat  the  characters  concerned  in 
this  business  with  as  much  tenderness,  as  the  nature 
of  a  faithful  narrative  will  admit.  AVantonly  to 
traduce  a  character,  is  a  species  of  conduct  I  wish 
by  all  means,  carefully  to  avoid  ;  and  where  it  has 
not  been  necessary,  in  order  to  give  a  true  narrative 
of  the  facts  which  I  promised,  I  have  studiously 
suppressed  any  such  emotion. 

Possibly  these  matters  may  not  appear  to  you  as 
they  have  done,  and  still  do,  to  me.  I  know  they 
cannot  strike  the  mind  of  any,  in  that  feeling  man- 
ner. I  have  made  but  a  faint  representation  of 
them.  I  cannot  communicate  these  ideas  and  senti- 
ments, by  writing,  so  fully  as  what  they  appear  to 
my  view  by  contemplation.  However,  we  are  apt 
to  estimate  the  feelings  of  others  by  our  own,  and 
judge  that  they  will  view  matters  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  we  do  ourselves.  In  this  estimation  we  often 
find  ourselves  mistaken.  Hence  it  is  thought,  by 
many,  that  that  person  who  feels  most  indifferent 
towards  an  object,  is  in  the  best  situation  to  form  a 
true  estimate,  relating  to  that  object. 

I  differ  in  sentiment  with  those  who  hold  this  doc- 
trine.    I  know  we  are  often  hurried  into  error,  by 
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the  operation  of  our  attachment  to  certain  objects. 
Our  passions,  our  appetites,  and  our  zeal  combine  to 
produce  this  effect  ;  hence,  many  conclude  that  it  is 
necessary  to  feel  perfectly  indifferent  towards  an  ob- 
ject in  order  to  form  a  true  estimation  of  its  equality. 
We  must  feel  interested  in  an  object,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  order  to  call  forth  our  attention  to- 
wards it,  sufficiently  to  examine  its  merits.  When 
we  feel  indifferent  towards  an  object,  we  pay  no  at- 
tention to  it,  and  of  course  remain  ignorant  respect- 
ing it  ;  therefore,  are  incapable  of  forming  a  just 
estimate  concerning  it. 

A  person,  who  has  no  principle  of  humanity,  or 
compassion,  may  hear  of  the  exercise  of  cruelty. 
It  is  a  report  which  rinds  noplace  in  his  feelings  ;  he 
is  indifferent  as  to  its  existence  ;  therefore,  we  read- 
ily see,  that  he  would  be  an  unequal  judge  as  to  the 
merit*  of  the  report. 

Having  a  mind  of  sensibility,  I  know  these  mat- 
ters will  have  their  due  operation  on  your  feelings, 
and  under  this  consideration,  I  shall  ever  receive 
your  observations  with  attention,  and  pay  due  regard 
to  your  ideas,  upon  any  matter  wherein  you  may 
think  different  from  me. 

That  there  is  such  a  thing  as  right  and  wrong,  I 
believe  is  not  called  in  question  by  any  ;  and  that 
we  are  all,  in  some  measure,  capable  of  judging  with 
propriety  upon  this  subject,  is  equally  allowed.  That 
we  may,  and  are  led  astray  many  times,  in  forming 
an  estimateof  the  principles  of  distributing  justice, 
is  a  truth  I  shall  by  no  means  deny  ;  but  then  w  e 
have  all,  1  believe,  a  sufficient  knowledge  to  distin- 
guish upon  the  general  principles  of  justice,  at  least, 
where  we  allow  the  operation  of  reason,  without  the 
embarrassments  of  prejudice. 

When  we  find  a  private  person  injured  by  a  pub- 
lic bodv,  many  circumstances  are  combined  to  lead 
the  candid  man  astray  in  the  investigation  of  such 
a  subject.  Here  error  is  most  likely  to  take  place. 
Popular  clamor  will  be   raised   against   the   injured 
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person  ;  this  is  like  the  noise  of  the  waters  of  Niagara; 
this  swallows  up  the  small  voice  of  the  individual. 

We  find  the  great  Alexander,  when  the  leading 
man  of  the  world,  committing  acts  of  cruelty,  in- 
justice and  oppression  ;  a  prospect  of  which,  at  this  , 
day,  makes  the  hlood  curdle  with  horror  ;  yet,  those 
very  actions  were  extolled  in  the  most  extravagant 
manner  by  his  cotemporary  sychophants  ;  and  man- 
kind gave  him  the  most  flattering  encomiums,  where 
they  ought,  upon  the  simple  principles  of  right,  to 
have  execrated  his  conduct.  This  is  a  specimen  of 
public  opposition  to  private  individuals,  and  the  ef- 
fects that  follow,  which  1  believe  will  hold  good 
pretty  generally  even  in  our  days.  Public  charac- 
ters are  as  liable  to  the  malignant  passions  as  other 
men  ;  they  are  as  prone,  likewise,  to  be  led  astray, 
as  others  ;  but  when  they  find  themselves  in  an  er- 
ror, they  falsely  suppose,  that  it  derogates  from 
their  dignity  to  acknowledge  their  error,  and  repair 
the  injury  which  they  have  perpetrated,  or  even  to 
have  it  suspected  that  they  have  been  in  an  error. 
How  false  this  system  to  the  dictates  of  reason  ; 
how  can  the  human  character  appear  in  a  more  ex- 
alted point  of  view,  than  by  shewing  a  readiness 
to  acknowledge  and  repair  the  injuries  which  our 
misconduct  has  occasioned? 

I  recollect  to  have  read  an  anecdote  of  Julius 
Caesar,  which  places  his  character  in  the  highest 
point  of  exaltation  of  any  part  of  his  conduct.  It 
was  of  the  following  nature.  One  day,  when  C*>°zz 
was  in  the  forum,  surrounded  with  the  patricians,  or 
nobles  of  Rome,  a  certain  slave  belonging  to  him 
sought  his  manumission  from  his  master.  Caesar 
being  employed  about  weighty  matters  of  the  com- 
monwealth, paid  little  attention  to  the  solicitations 
of  his  slave.  After  repeated  importunity,  to  call  the 
attention  of  his  master  to  the  subject  which  lay  so 
near  his  heart,  the  slave  received  a  denial  to  his  re- 
quest for  his  freedom.  When  he  saw  that  no  fur- 
ther hope  remained,  he  reproached  his  master  in  the 
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bitterest  terms;  and  this  too  in  the  most  public  place 
in  the  city  of  Rome. 

What  was  the  conduct  of  the  truly  great  Julius  at 
this  time?  His  attention  was  called  to  the  examina- 
tion of  his  conduct,  in  order  to  see  whether  the  re- 
proaches of  his  slave  were  founded  on  good  grounds; 
or  whether  they  were  the  mere  ebullitions  of  wrath, 
proceeding  from  disappointment.  On  the  examina- 
tion, he  found  he  had  really  injured  the  slave. 
His  reply  was  such,  as  will  support  his  fame  as  long 
as  the  name  of  Julius  Caesar  is  known.  "You  are 
right,"  said  he,  "  in  reproaching  me  for  not  doing 
you  justice;  it  is  the  only  alternative  you  have  for 
redress.  I  grant  you  your  freedom  because  I  ought. 
I  further  grant  you  six  hundred  sestertii,  because  you 
had  the  fortitude  to  accuse  me  of  injustice  when  I 
was  guilty !" 

Will  not  this  conduct  appear  admirable  to  every 
candid  mind  in  love  with  truth?  A  very  erroneous 
idea  prevails  with  many,  that  men  in  eminent  sta- 
tions never  ought  fo  have  their  conduct  called  in 
question  until  the  last  extremity.  This  I  am  sensi- 
ble is  a  doctrine  very  pleasing  to  many  who  possess 
places  of  eminence,  and  maintain  them,  perhaps  by 
the  strength  of  it.  But  that  man  who  can  adopt  the 
words  of  BratUS,  in  his  answer  to  Cassius,  "  for  I 
am  wrapped  so  strong  in  honesty,  that  your  words 
pass  by  me  like  idle  winds  which  I  regard  not,"  will 
never  feel  himself  exposed  to  lose  his  influence  upon 
society,  or  be  injured  by  the  closest  examination  into 
his  conduct. 


CHAP.    XXIII. 

"Calamities  are  friends;  as  glaring  day 
"Of  these  unnumbei'M  lustres  robs  our  eight ; 
"Prosperity  puts  out  unoumber'd  thoughts 
"Of  import  high  and  light  divine  to  num." 
I  had  determined  to  end  my  narrative   for  the  pres- 
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ent,  with  the  foregoing  letter,  but,  as  my  journey  to 
the  westward  is  prolonged  another  week,  I  will  de- 
vote my  leisure  moments,  during  this  week,  to  form 
a  farewell  address  to  the  best  of  men  and  the  dear- 
est of  friends. 

Perhaps  you  may  feel  somewhat  interested  in  the 
continuation  and  issue  of  my  narrative.  Your  inti- 
mation of  such  an  idea  has  had  a  powerful  operation 
on  my  mind  to  induce  me  to  gratify  your  request. 
You  wonder  I  do  not  publish.  Are  not  these  scenes 
too  disagreeable  to  be  called  again  into  view,  and 
more  particularly  into  public  view:'  I  wish  1  could 
forget  that  they  had  ever  existed;  yet  I  cannot  say 
that  I  am  entirely  without  some  consolation  for  these 
afflictions.  They  have  learnt  me  a  lesson  which  no 
other  school  can  teach.  They  have  learned  me  to 
feel  the  woes  that  others  suffer.  They  have  learned 
me  to  contribute  of  the  small  portion  which  I  pos- 
sess to  alleviate  the  distresses  of  others;  and  in  this, 
sir,  there  is  a  sensation  grateful  beyond  description. 

It  is  not  without  pain  that  I  view  my  prospect  of 
leaving  you  and  your  agreeable  family  for  a  season. 
Were  it  not  for  the  prospect  of  being  sooner  able  to 
provide  for  my  own  family,  I  think  no  motive,  how- 
ever lucrative,  would  induce  me  to  leave  my  present 
agreeable  situation;  but,  sir,  notwithstanding  I  am 
surrounded  with  this  agreeable  society,  and  in  it 
enjoy  a  great  portion  of  happiness  in  the  social  line, 
yet  1  cannot  feel  entirely  at  ease,  whilst  my  family 
is  at  a  distance. 

We  find  that  this  situation  appears  desirable  from 
the  time  of  our  first  coming  upon  the  stage  of  active 
life,  until  we  settle  in"  a  matrimonial  state.  Both 
sexes  are  looking  forward  to  this  as  the  end  of  their 
pursuits  ;  and  when  due  attention  is  paid  to  the  busi 
ness,  and  such  connexion  formed  as  the  laws  of  na- 
ture enjoin  ;  I  believe,  that  man  arrives  to  the  great- 
est state  of  happiness  he  is  capable  of  enjoying. 
It  has  ever  appeared  to  me,  however,  surprising, 
that  so  little  attention  has  been  exerted  to  form  such 
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connexions  between  the  two  sexes  as  are  congenial 
to  nature.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  no  one  need 
be  left  destitute  of  a  partner,  entirely  calculated  to 
render  each  other  as  happy  as  what  things  in  this 
word  will  admit,  should  a  regard  be  had  to  tempers, 
feelings,  views,  &c.  previous  to  forming  the  matrimo- 
nial connexion. 

Various  are  the  objects  which  occupy  the  attention 
of  mankind  in  their  pursuits  after  happiness  j  none, 
perhaps,  more  than  riches  and  power.  When  these 
are  obtained,  they  give  a  momentary  spring  to  en- 
joyment ;  but  soon  the  soul  reverts  back  to  its  for- 
mer state,  and  is  left  without  any  greater  sensations  of 
happiness  than  what  are  enjoyed  in  a  state  of  pov- 
erty and  impotence  ;  therefore,  but  a  very  small 
difference  remains  between  the  poor  and  the  rich, 
the  humble  and  the  powerful,  as  to  actual  enjoy- 
ment. 

Did  we  act  as  philosophers,  we  should  turn  our 
attention  from  those  objects  which  a  length  of  expe- 
rience lias  taught  us  are  futile  in  our  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness: and  place  our  thoughts  upon  such  subjects  as 
are  calculated  by  nature  to  grant  us  that  enjoyment 
which  we  are  ever  seeking  after.  All  this  may  be 
found  in  friendship  ;  and  the  greatest  friendship  is 
formed  in  the  intimate  connexion  of  matrimony. 

We  find  many  times  jars  and  feuds  taking  place  in 
families.  The  husband  and  wife  drag  on  a  life 
through  a  course  of  recriminations.  From  a  view 
of  these  matters,  many  are  led  to  despise  and  ridi- 
cule the  married  state.  Were  we  to  reprobate  every 
condition  in  which  some  do  not  happily  succeed, 
there  is  no  calling  or  pursuit  in  life,  but  what  would 
fall  under  our  animadversion.  But  one  striking  ev- 
idence, in  favor  of  the  happiness  enjoyed,  even  in 
the  most  disagreeable  matrimonial  connexions,  is, 
that  a  separation  is  dreaded,  and  never  had  recourse 
to,  only  in  cases  of  the  last  extremity;  as  Young 
pertinently  expresses, 
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"  Like  peevish  man  and  wifr, 

"  United  jar,  and  yet  are  loth  to  part." 

I  believe,  sir,  you  will  think  me  very  wandering 
in  my  observations,  and  preaching  a  doctrine  to  one 
who  stands  in  little  need  of  instruction  upon  this 
head  ;  seeing  your  family  connexions  are  such,  that 
you  need  no  arguments  to  enforce  the  necessity  of 
enjoying  yourself  in  your  situation.  I  know,  sir, 
your  situation  in  that  connexion,  is  peculiarly  agree- 
able ;  therefore,  I  considered  that  you  would  not 
only  see  the  truth  of  my  observations,  but  likewise 
feel  it ;  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  preach  to  those  who 
feel  the  truth  of  our  doctrine. 

I  have  determined  here  to  give  you  a  relation  of 
some  events  which  took  place  in  the  course  of  my 
life,  in  point  of  time,  some  earlier  than  where  I  have 
arrived  ;  but,  which  could  not  be  introduced  in  the 
course  of  the  narrative,  without  interrupting  the 
order  ;  therefore,  I  concluded  to  omit  it,  until  some 
convenient  time,  in  which  I  should  not  break  in  up- 
on the  relation  of  that  chain  of  events  which  ap- 
peared to  be  more  closely  connected  together.  I 
give  you  the  relation  of  these  incidents,  in  order  to 
illustrate  one  of  the  reasons  why  popular  prejudice 
had  arrived  to  such  a  pitch  against  me. 

I  was  one  day  travelling  in  Massachusetts,  and 
late  at  night,  put  up  at  a  tavern  where  I  was  a  stran- 
ger, as  I  apprehended.  Soon  after  I  arrived,  being 
fatigued  with  the  journey  of  the  day,  I  retired  to 
rest.  This  was  previous  to  my  marriage:  About 
ten  at  night,  I  was  awaked  by  somebody  at  the  bed 
side.  Upon  my  opening  my  eyes,  I  recognized  the 
person  as  an  old  acquaintance  whom  I  had  not  seen 
for  several  years.  I  asked  him  where  he  lived,  how 
he  came  there,  and  by  what  means  he  became  pos- 
sessed with  the  knowledge  of  my  being  in  the  house? 
At  these  questions  he  stared  at  me  with  a  counte- 
nance of  surprise.     He  asked  me  where  my  wife 
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was?  I  was  equally  surprised  at  this  question. 
"  How,"  said  he,  "  do  you  wish  to  conceal  the  mat- 
ter from  me?  lam  acquainted  with  the  circumstan- 
ces of  your  marrying ,  of  your  car- 
rying her  away,  and  to  endeavor  to  hide  it  from  me, 
argues  no  very  honest  design  in  you." 

You  will  not  wonder  at  my  surprise  being  increased 
by  these  observations.  I  told  him  his  conversation, 
to  me,  was  wholly  unintelligible,  that  he  talked  to 
me  of  a  wife,  &c.  that  I  never  was  married,  and 
what  he  meant  by  his  observations  about- 


was  an  enigma  to  me,  never  before  hearing 
the  name  of  such  a  person ;  that  I  was  an  absolute 
stranger  in  the  town,  and  supposed  myself  equally 
unknown  in  the  house  until  1  was  awaked  by  him. 

This  declaration  brought  on  an  explanation.  He 
told  me,  that  a  man  calling  himself  Stephen  Bur- 
roughs, had  been  in  that  town,  had  become  acquain- 
ted in  a  respectable  family,  had,  in  opposition  to 
all  the  efforts  of  the  family,  married  a  daughter  and 
carried  her  away  ;  alledging,  that  he  was  going  to 
Hanover  to  live  with  his  father,  and  that  they 
had  received  no  information  from  their  daughter 
since. 

I  observed  to  this  young  man,  that  I  thought  it 
surprising,  that  he  should  be  deceived  by  the  artifice 
made  use  of ;  that  he  certainly  must  have  known 
whether  the  person  was  in  fact  what  he  pretended 
to  be.  He  answered,  that  being  absent  on  a  jour- 
ney during  this  time,  he  never  saw  the  person  ;  that 
had  he  even  been  at  home,  the  deception  might  have 
passed  undiscovered  ;  for  no  one  doubted  as  to  his 
being  the  person  whose  character  he  had  assumed: 
and  without  accident  had  thrown  him  in  my  way,  1 
might  never  have  seen  him. 

After  this  conversation,  the  young  man  left  me, 
and  soon  again  my  eyes  were  closed  in  sleep.  I  had 
not  slept  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  two  hours, 
before  I  was  again  aroused  from  sleep  by  the  same 
young  man j  when  I  had  awoke,  I  saw    in  the   room 
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an  old  man  and  his  wife;  they  approached  the  bed, 
the  woman  broke  out  into  the  bitterest  lementations, 

crying,  "  it  is  not  he, is  ruined,  gone  off  with  a 

vagabond,  no  one  knows  where."  The  father's 
countenance  was  a  picture  of  distress,  though  his 
sorrows  did  not  break  forth  with  such  ungovernable 
rage.  Here  was  a  scene  truly  affecting.  The  dis- 
tress of  the  parents  was  exquisite;  and  what  gave 
the  greatest  poignancy  to  their  sufferings  was,  they 
were  left  without  hope. 

Whether  they  have  found  their  daughter,  I  am 
not  able  to  say,  having  never  seen  or  heard  from 
them  since. 

At  another  time,  passing  through  a  part  of  Con- 
necticut, I  called  at  a  tavern  for  some  refreshment, 
where  1  had  been  previously  acquainted;  I  was  ask- 
ed, with  some  surprise,  how  I  had  made  my  escape 
fromjail?  This  question  immediately  introduced  a 
dispute  between  the  landlord  and  myself.  He  affirm- 
ing that  I  had  been  commited  for  theft,  and  I  with 
equal  assurance  denying  it. 

This  dispute  produced  so  much  noise,  that  I  was 
apprehended  and  carried  back  to  jail,  as  they  sup- 
posed; but  when  we  arrived,  what  was  the  surprise 
of  my  landlord,  and  the  constable,  when  we  found 
the  Stephen  Burroughs  who  had  been  committed  for 
horse-stealing,  quietly  remaining  where  he  was  first 
confined. 

The  facts  upon  which  this  laughable  mistake  took 
place,  were  of  the  following  nature,  viz.  a  certain 
person  had  been  apprehended  and  committed  to  jail, 
under  a  suspicion  of  horse-stealing.  My  landlord, 
who  had  formerly  Known  me,  heard  that  a  person, 
by  the  name  of  Stephen  Burroughs  had  been  com- 
mitted to  jail.  This  immediately  fixed  an  idea  in  his 
mind  that  I  was  confined  under  the  suspicion  of 
theft. 

For  seme  reason,  the  person,  who  had  been   com- 
mitted, chose  to   assume  my   name   and   character, 
which  circumstance  not  only  deceived  my  landlord, 
23 
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but  likewise  caused  the  report  to  be  circulated  that 
1  was  detected  in  rrorse-stealing. 

Had  I  conducted  the  business  a  little  different, 
when  I  was  accosted  by  the  landlord,  perhaps  the 
matter  would  never  have  come  to  an  explanation.  He 
did  not  seem  inclined  to  apprehend  me,  at  first;  but, 
when  I  treated  his  assertion  with  some  harshness,  he 
manifested  a  disposition  to  let  me  know  that  I  was 
in  his  power-  and  that  he  would  exercise  that  power, 
unless  1  soothed  his  resentment  by  more  gentle  mea- 
sures. How  he  felt  when  the  mistake  was  discover- 
ed, you  can  more  easily  conceive  than  I  can  describe. 
llis  sensations  were  not  of  the  most  agreeable  kind, 
you  will  readily  imagine.  Indeed,  sir,  I  felt  a  de- 
gree of  compassion  towards  the  man  under  that  sit- 
uation, notwithstanding  his  conduct  had  not  been  of 
the  most  grateful  kind. 

A  number  of  instances,  similar  to  these,  have  oc- 
cured  since  I  came  upon  the  stage  of  action.  You 
will  readily  understand  what  consequence  would  nat- 
urally proceed  from  such  events.  1  found  the  world 
ever  ready  to  give  credit  to  such  reports.  When 
mankind  had  once  formed  an  unfavorable  opinion, 
it  was  hard  to  eradicate  such  an  idea,  even  by  the 
most  pointed  evidence.* 

I  recollect  at  a  certain  time,  when  I  was  among  a 
people  who  did  not  know  my  real  name  and  charac- 
ter. Among  them  \  gained  a  credit  and  standing  of 
the  pleasing  kind,  long  before  my  real  name  became 
known.  1  happened  at  this  time  to  become  acquain- 
ted with  a  certain  physician,  who  came  from  a  part 
of  the  country  contiguous  to  where  I  had  formerly 

*  About  the  year  1806,  a  respectable  gentleman,  of  Boston,  ac- 
costed inc  one  day,  savin;!,  "YiMir  old  friend  Burroughs  lias  got 
into  jail  again."     I  asked  him  where!  He  replied,  "at  Johnstown, 

in  the  state  of  New-York."  I  told  him  lie  inn.-t  labor  under  a  mis- 
take, for  Burroughs  wad  certainly  then  in  Canada.     He  wras  quite 

piqued  at  this  and  answered  with  an  air  of  triumph,  "Sir,  I  cannot 
mistake |  fori  am  now  direct  from  Johnstown,  and  know  that  die 
noted  Stephen  Burroughs  lies  tliere  in  prison !  !  !" 
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lived.  In  the  course  of  our  acquaintance  he  told 
me,  "  that  he  was  acquainted  with  a  certain  charac- 
ter by  the  name  of  Stephen  Burroughs,  who,  of  all 
others,  was  the  most  singular.  That  he  was  a  per- 
son possessed  of  the  greatest  abilities  of  any  man 
he  ever  knew."  In  order  to  illustrate  more  fully  the 
J.ruth  of  his  observations,  he  related  many  anec- 
dotes concerning  me,  of  the  humorous  kind,  which 
I  had  never  heard  of  before.  "  How  I  had  deceived 
nany  people  in  the  most  surprising  manner,  and  to 
he  general  diversion  of  the  country.  How  1  would 
%till  continue  to  deceive  them,  notwithstanding  all 
their  precautions  against  me.  How  I  would  steal 
from  the  rich  and  give  to  the  poor ;  and  that  people 
were  afraid  to  prosecute  me,  because  I  would  ever 
find  some  shift  to  evade  the  business  ;  and  would, 
moreover,  always  steal  again  from  the  person  who 
had  attempted  the  prosecution ;  however."  con- 
tinued the  Physician,  "I  could  ever  discern  in  his 
countenance  the  features  of  design.  There  ever 
was  the  appearance  of  deceit  in  his  looks  ;  and  I 
should  have  known  him  to  be  a  rogue,  had  I  never 
heard  of  his  character.  I  believe,"  continued  he, 
"  that  the  countenance  of  a  man  is  a  strong  index 
of  his  natural  disposition ;  as  for  instance,  if  you 
will  permit  me  to  make  the  comparison,  without 
conceiving  that  I  am  attempting  to  flatter,  I  never 
saw  a  more  striking  contrast,  than  between  the  de- 
signing, deceitful  countenance  of  Burroughs,  and 
your  open,  frank,  and  candid  countenance.  I  have 
generally  found  men  wearing  such  characters  after 
acquaintance  as  the  expression  of  their  countenan- 
ces had  indicated  in  the  first  place." 

You  will  readily  conceive,  sir,  that  I  smiled  at  the 
harangue  of  this  physiognomist.  He  remained  at 
ease  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  own  opinion  for  a 
while  ;  but  the  bubble  soon  broke,  and  he  was  fairly 
exposed  to  public  view,  without  the  thinest  veil 
for  a  covering.  My  real  name  and  character  were 
soon  developed  to  the  public,  and  all  his  knowledge 
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in  physiognomy  was  discredited  immediately  ;  and 
even  a  great  share  of  that  science  of  which  he  was 
really  master,  fled  at  the  same  time.  So  fickle  is  the 
multitude  ;  so  prone  to  run  from  one  extreme  into 
the  other.  This  simple  circumstance  produced  the 
fall  of  the  poor  physician. 

Thus  we  see,  sir,  that  every  person,  be  his  situa- 
tion in  life  what  it  may,  is  more  or  less  exposed  to 
revolution,  misfortune  and  disappointment.  Those 
very  means  which  we  make  use  of  to  answer  our 
purposes  of  promotion  and  exaltation  are  often  the 
direct  and  only  causes  of  our  calamity.  We  all  wish 
to  be  happy,  and  all  use  such  means  to  obtain  hap- 
piness as  our  judgment  points  out.  From  daily  ex- 
perience we  learn  how  incompetent  we  are,  to  form 
right  estimates  of  the  various  effects  which  will  fol- 
low the  measures  we  pursue  ;  therefore,  he  who  de- 
pends upon  the  uncertain  occurrences  of  events  for 
nis  happiness,  builds  upon  a  very  slender  founda- 
tion, and  will  most  assuredly  find  the  chances  run 
against  him. 

"  Fur  these  pure  jov*  tlie  world  can  never  know; 

11  In  gentler  climes  their  silver  currents  flow. 

*'  Oft  at  the  silent,  shadowy  close  of  day, 

"  When  the  bnsll'dgrovfl  has  sung  his  patting  lay; 

"  When  pensive  twilight  in  his  dusky  car, 

"  Slowly  ascends  to  meet  tne  evening  star; 

"  \li-i\e,  below, irrial  murmurs  swell, 

"  From  h.ingius  woods,  brown  heath,  and  bnshv  dell ! 

"A  thousand  nameless  rills  that  shun  the  light, 

"  Stealing  soft  music  on  the  car  of  night. 

"  So  oil  the  finer  movemeots  of  the  soul, 

"  That  shun  the  shore  of  pleasure's  gay  control, 

11  In  the  still  shades  of  calm  seclusion  rise, 

"  And  breathe  (heir  sweet  seraphic  harmonies  ! 

I  have  often  wished  that  my  memory  was  suffi- 
cient to  retain  a  recollection  of  all  the  mistakes 
which  I  have  either  made  myself  or  have  seen  oth- 
ers make;  during  the  course  of  my  life.     From  such 
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a  circumstance,  I  think  I  should  be  able  to  learn, 
whether  any  general  cause  existed  in  nature,  which 
produces  our  miscalculations,  or  whether  they  al- 
ways arise  from  a  general  weakness  of  the  mind, 
which  is  incurable.  From  what  observations  I  have 
been  able  to  make,  I  rather  think  the  evil  may  in 
some  measure  be  remedied,  but  1  believe  not  entire- 
ly cured. 

Should  we  lay  a  right  foundation  for  happiness, 
and  rear  our  superstructure  upon  that  foundation, 
we  should  all  find  an  indescribable  advantage  aris- 
ing from  such  a  procedure.  I  have  once  before  hint- 
ed, that  mankind  were  generally  in  pursuit  of  rich- 
es and  power,  in  order  to  render  themselves  happy  ; 
that  this  pursuit  is  not  calculated  to  contribute  to 
our  happiness,  but  on  the  contrary,  to  militate  against 
it,  will  appear  evident,  when  we  take  a  candid  view 
of  the  subject. 

That  all  mankind  are  descended  from  one  com- 
mon origin,  and  partake  of  the  nature  and  feelings 
which  are  common  to  each  other,  is  not  only  allow- 
ed by  the  united  voice  of  all,  but  is  likewise  demon- 
strated by  the  united  voice  of  nature,  perpetually 
crying  in  the  bosom  of  every  person.  Being  all  de- 
scended from  the  same  origin,  we  are  all  upon  the 
footing  of  brethren  of  the  same  family,  entitled  to 
equal  privileges  and  immunities.  Being  members 
of  one  and  the  same  family,  we  have  a  common  in- 
terest in  the  prosperity  of  each  individual  which 
composes  this  family.  This  is  the  language  of  na- 
ture ;  however,  we  may  have  our  minds  perverted 
by  error  and  corruption  ;  hence,  we  find  a  language 
speaking  within  us,  that  we  cannot  silence  ;  a  lan- 
guage that  speaks  strongly  in  terms  of  compassion 
towards  those  in  imminent  distress.  Who  can  stand 
still  and  see  another  fall  into  the  fire,  without  reach- 
ing forth  the  hand  of  assistance?  Who  so  insensi- 
ble to  the  pleasures  which  he  derives  from  society, 
that  he  will  retire  from  them  with  indifference  !  Are 
not  all  equally  dependent  on  each  other  for  the  com- 

23* 
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forts  which  are  enjoyed  in  life  ?  Has  not  our  great 
parent  constituted  the  order  of  things  in  wisdom,  so 
that  by  following  his  laws  we  arrive  at  the  most 
exalted  state  of  perfection  which  things  in  this  life 
admit? 

It  is  a  truth,  I  believe,  apparent  to  every  one,  that 
all  cannot  possess  power  and  riches  ;  nay,  the  great- 
er part  must  ever  remain  without  these  acquirements  ; 
therefore,  he  who  strives  for  power  and  riches,  en- 
deavors to  take  from  the  general  good  of  the  whole, 
and  appropriate  to  his  own  use.  He  endeavors  to 
invert  the  order  of  nature,  by  depriving  others  of 
equal  privileges,  in  order  to  add  to  his  own,  and  by 
inverting  the  order  of  that  wisdom  which  has  boun- 
tifully  provided  for  all  her  children,  misery  will  en- 
sue, confusion  and  disorder  will  run  through  the  body, 
and  many  inconveniences  will  be  felt  by  every  mem- 
ber of  the  community.  On  the  contrary,  when  we 
feel  the  affection  of  brethren  towards  each  other  ; 
when  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  each  member 
of  society  become,  in  a  measure,  our  own,  how 
changed  the  scene !  how  happy  the  prospect!  Our 
griefs  become  lessened  by  communicating  them  to 
(<thers;  our  joys  are  increased  by  the  participation 
of  our  friend!  The  disgraceful  passions  of  hatred, 
envy,  malice  and  revenge  are  lost  for  want  of  sup- 
port. 

When  we  set  out  in  life,  under  the  auspices  of  this 
disposition,  and  pursue  such  a  course,  we  are  in  a  sit- 
uation not  to  lose  our  enjoyment  by  every  puff  of 
misfortune.  We  are  inaccessible  to  the  malignant 
passions,  the  great  disturbers  of  human  repose.  In 
this  line  of  conduct,  we  follow  the  directions  of 
nature,  and  answer  the  purpose  for  which  we  were 
designed.  Property,  even  riches,  acquired  by  in- 
dustry, (not  by  power)  are  of  use  to  contribute  to 
our  happiness;  by  rendering  us  capable  of  lessening 
the  necessities  of  our  brethren  and  fellow  members 
of  society. 
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"O  ye  blest  scenes  of  permanent  delight! 
"Full  above  measure  !  lasting  beyond  all  bound! 

"A  perpetuity  of  bliss,  is    bliss. 

"Could  you,  so  rich  in  rapture,  fear  an  end, 
"That  ghastly  thought  would  drink  up  all  your  joy, 
"And  quit  in  Paradise  the  realms  of  light. 
"Safe  are  you  lodged  above  these  rolling  spheres; 
"The  baleful  influence  of  whose  giddy  dance 
"Sheds  sad  vicissitudes  on  ali  beneath." 

These  ideas,  to  me,  have  ever  appeared  as  mat- 
ters of  high  importance;  and  I  wish  to  see  some 
abler  pen  go  deeply  into  the  subject,  and  try  the  ex- 
periment thoroughly,  to  see  whether  mankind  can  be 
reasoned  into  their  own  good.  Should  you,  sir,  de- 
vote a  few  of  your  leisure  moments  to  such  an  ob- 
ject, it  might  be  attended  with  very  salutary  effects 
It  is  said,  "  that  mankind  are  daily  growing  in  use- 
ful knowledge."  Perhaps  this  may  be  true  in  a  par- 
tial sense  ;  but  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  state  of  so- 
ciety in  the  days  of  the  Spartan  and  Roman  govern- 
ments, was  much  more  congenial  to  nature,  than 
what  we  are  under  at  present.  At  least,  we  do  not 
find  such  striking  instances  of  affection  towards  the 
public  welfare,  among  any  of  the  modern  patriots, 
as  what  was  instanced  in  the  conduct  of  Lycurgus, 
Regulus,  Cincinnatus,  &c.  &c. 

I  have  just  hinted  at  a  number  of  subjects  in  the 
course  of  this  narrative  which  may  appear  to  you 
somewhat  mistimed,  considering  the  primary  object 
was  barely  a  narration  of  facts.  Yes,  sir,  this  man- 
uscript will  ever  be  a  memorandum  of  those  subjects, 
at  which  I  have  barely  hinted;  and  as  your  attention 
is  ocupied  by  your  station  in  society,  with  political 
objects,  there  remains  a  bare  possibility  of  such  a  me- 
morandum's being  of  service,  in  calling  some  of  those 
subjects  into  view;  as  this  country  is  happily  situated, 
on  many  accounts,  to  pursue  political  inquiries,  with- 
out the  embarrassments  attending  preconceived  opin- 
ions and  settled  systems;  I  feel  the  more  desirous  that 
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the  truth  of  these  observations  may  be  decided  by  ex- 
periment. Should  they  be  productive  of  good  to  the 
community,  even  in  the  smallest  degree,  1  shall  feel 
the  benefit  of  an  essential  reward,  for  suggesting 
those  things.  Should  they,  on  the  contrary,  be  found 
to  be  a  system  of  error,  I  shall  place  them  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  many  mistakes  I  have  made  through  life 
and  rest  satisfied  that  I  have  wished  to  have  them 
productive  of  good. 

Whilst  I  am  absent,  you  will  have  sufficient  leisure 
to  peruse  the  manuscript  and  detect  the  errors  which 
I  have  been  guilty  of,  and  rest  assured  that  I  shall 
ever  receive  any  suggestions  of  yours  upon  that 
head  as  an  additional  mark  of  that  sincere  friend- 
ship which  you  have  ever  manifested. 

After  you  have  sufficiently  perused  the  present  nar- 
rative, if  you  should  wish  for  a  continuation.  I  will 
attempt  to  gratify  you  as  soon  as  my  situation  shall 
again  become  so  settled  as  to  admit  of  writing. 

Entertainment  of  a  high  nature,  geneally  consists 
of  due  variety,  and  1  find  people  most  fond  of  buy- 
ing books  of  entertainment,  where    novelty,  melan- 
choly, humor,  joy  and  triumph  are  interchangebly, 
the  leading  features;  hence,  Clarissa  Harlow  is  con- 
demned    for    being   too    gloomy.     Young's    Night 
Thoughts  fall  under  the  same  censure.     The   critics 
say  there  is  a  want  of  a  variety;  that  our  compassion 
is  wounded,  but  never   gratified;  that  our  disgust  is 
extra<  ted  against  certain  characters;  that  the  rewards 
of  vice  are  set   forth,  but   nothing  on  the  pleasing 
side;  that  virtue  is  not  rewarded;  that  our  compassion 
is  not  relieved,  and  that    of  course  we    feel  nothing 
but  painful  sensations.  All  these  observations,  1  know, 
will  apply  with  propriety  to  my  narrative.     1  should 
have  been  glad  to  have  interspersed  something  of  the 
pleasing  kind  among  the  relation  of  misfortunes;  but 
1  could  not  do  it   consistently  with    the  character  of 
one,  who  had  a  regard  to  truth  in  his  history. 

Should  I  pursue  hereafter  the  history  of  the  remain- 
ing part  of  my  life,  you  may  not  be   more   pleased 
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than  what  you  are  with  that  already  given.  It  is 
true,  that  I  passed  through  many  scenes  entirely  new, 
and  partaking  in  some  measure  of  the  humorous  kind; 
but  that  uninterrupted  course  of  severe  trials,  which 
I  have  experienced  from  the  beginning,  never  forsook 
me  until  1  arrived  in  this  hospitable  town,  where  I 
have  met  with  that  attention  and  kindness  which  has 
in  a  measure  been  a  counter-balance  to  my  former 
misfortunes. 

This  observation,  I  believe,  may  not  be  misplaced, 
that  whenever  I  have  suffered  a  temporary  respite 
from  the  stroke  of  calamity,  my  feelings  have  been 
more  alive  to  the  enjoyment  of  my  situation.  The 
compassion  has  ever  been  striking,  both  to  my  view 
and  feelings;  and  of  consequence,  all  the  force  of 
happiness  had  its  operation  upon  my  mind  without 
any  impediment. 

Another  observation,  I  believe,  ought  to  have  a 
place  here,  viz.  that  our  minds,  after  giving  way  to 
the  strokes  of  calamity  a  while,  will  regain  their 
vigor  and  pristine  state  of  tranquility,  under  the 
most  trying  situation  ;  hence  we  often  find  among 
our  slaves  (I  blush  to  write  the  word)  a  degree  of 
tranquility  and  evenness  of  temper  which  is  want- 
ing in  the  more  exalted  stations  of  life.  Visit  the 
prisons,  and  you  will  find  many  in  those  situations 
who  are  desperate,  wearing  in  their  countenances  a 
content  of  insensibility  produced  by  despair. 

I  recollect  when  I  was  in  the  dungeon  at  North- 
ampton and  every  prospect  of  relief  was  out  of  the 
question,  that  I  felt  a  degree  of  calm  or  sullen  con- 
tent, under  my  situation,  I  really  thought  that 
I  rejoiced  in  it,  "  because,"  said  I,  "  the  end 
will  soon  come  to  all  my  sufferings."  These  were 
my  sensations,  so  long  as  the  prospect  of  better  days 
was  out  of  the  question  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  sound 
of  relief  had  reached  my  ears,  these  images  fled 
like  the  "  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,  and  left  not  a 
trace  behind." 

The  mind,  when  out  of  her  bias,  is  ever  strug- 
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gling  tor  a  state  of  rest,  or  tranquility,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  strength  she  possesses,  gains  that  situation 
sooner  or  later.  There  are  but  very  few  minds,  but 
what  will  gain  that  situation  ultimately,  let  the  strokes 
of  adversity  be  ever  so  heavy.  It  is  true,  that  some 
are  overpowered ;  the  powers  of  their  minds  are 
broken,  and  they  either  become  delirious,  or  else 
sink  to  the  grave  under  the  pressure  of  misfortune. 
Of  all  situations  in  life,  that  is  the  most  dreadful, 
which  produces  death  or  delirium,  by  those  wounds 
which  the  mind  has  suffered.  You  intimate,  sir,  that 
you  wish  me  to  give  a  particular  description  of  the 
people  in  the  different  states,  their  manners,  their 
local  peculiarities,  their  particular  customs,  their 
economy,  property,  industry,  genius  and  tempers  ; 
likewise,  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  different  parts  of 
this  country,  the  price  that  land  bears,  the  quantity 
and  kind  which  it  produces,  the  different  methods 
of  agriculture,  the  different  facility  of  obtaining  a 
living,  ice. 

You  require  of  me  a  task  which  I  do  not  think 
myself  competent  to  perform  with  accuracy  ;  how- 
ever, in  my  next  attempt,  after  my  return,  1  will  en- 
deavor to  gratify  your  request  in  as  great  a  meas- 
ure as  my  opportunity  furnished  materials  for,  when 
1  made  the  tour  of  the  United  States. 

My  situation  was  such,  when  1  made  a  journey 
through  the  states  that  I  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving many  things  which  other  travellers  have  not  •, 
on  the  other  hand,  travellers  in  general,  have  an 
opportunity  of  observing  many  things  in  the  course 
01  their  travelling,  which  I  had  not ;  therefore,  sir, 
if  you  can  gather  any  thing  from  my  observations 
on  those  subjects  which  you  have  requested,  either 
profitable  or  amusing,  I  shall  be  highly  gratified  with 
my  performance. 

I)  iron  Trenk  observes,  that  he  once  travelled 
in  his  coach  through  Poland  ;  that  he  thought  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  people,  with  their  manners 
and  genius.     But  afterwards  he  was   compelled  to 
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travel  through  this  country,  in  a  most  abject  situa- 
tion, and  under  the  necessity  of  begging  his  bread ; 
then  it  was  he  discovered  his  mistake.  He  found 
them  to  be  another,  and  very  different  people,  from 
what  he  had  apprehended  in  his  former  tour,  So 
true  it  is,  that  mankind  will  wear  the  veil  of  decep- 
tion, generally  in  all  countries. 

My  situation,  in  respect  to  property,  was  some- 
what similar  to  the  Baron's,  in  his  last  tour  through 
Poland,  but  to  the  honor  of  humanity  be  it  said, 
that  in  many  places,  I  found  a  very  different  recep- 
tion from  what  the  Baron  met  with.  Yet,  in  some 
instances,  the  unfeeling  heart  wore  a  prominent  ap- 
pearance in  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country. 

In  different  states,  I  found  a  great  difference  in 
the  manners  and  morals  of  the  people  ;  in  their  re- 
finement, feelings  and  sentiments  ;  and  in  different 
parts  of  the  same  states,  I  found  this  variation  equal- 
ly great.  The  causes  which  produce  this  I  will  not 
undertake  to  assign  ;  however,  shall  wish  to  hint 
my  ideas  respecting  it  when  I  enter  on  that  subject. 
Could  the  causes  of  these  variations  be  traced,  and 
clearly  understood,  they  would  be  of  the  utmost  ser- 
vice to  society,  and  an  object  worthy  the  attention 
of  every  benevolent  mind. 

There  is  something  in  the  system  of  education  yet 
undiscovered,  which,  I  believe,  would  have  the  most 
effectual  operation  upon  the  world  of  mankind,  in 
forming  their  minds  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reaider 
them  fitted  for  the  enjoyment  of  society,  without 
the  interruption  of  those  irregularities,  which  over- 
throw the  happiness  of  the  social  state.  That  de- 
nomination of  people  called  Quakers,  have  brought 
their  mode  of  education  to  the  greatest  state  of  per- 
fection of  any  class  with  whom  1  have  been  acquain- 
ted. We  find  a  state  of  the  utmost  order  among 
them,  and  this  too,  founded  upon  the  most  simple 
principles.  Their  manners'  and  conduct  savor  very 
strongly  of  their  education 
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Having  never  been  educated  to  the  business  of 
farming,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  my  mind  was 
sufficiently  enlightened  upon  that  head,  to  make 
such  inquiries  and  observations  as  would  tend  to 
throw  light  upon  the  subject;  though  perhaps  this 
might  afford  an  inquiry  of  the  greatest  utility  to  so- 
ciety, were  it  taken  up  and  pursued  by  some  one  able 
to  perform  the  task.  True  it  is,  that  many  different 
methods  are  made  use  of  in  agriculture;  these  meth- 
ods are  in  a  measure  local,  retained  by  those  who 
have  been  in  the  custom  of  using  them,  and  parted 
from  with  reluctance  for  others,  not  so  common,  but 
perhaps  more  useful.  What  circumstances  of  that 
kind  came  to  my  view  and  observation,  I  will  men- 
tion. Perhaps  you  may  draw  some  ideas  from  them 
which  may  be  new  and  useful,  but  I  have  no  expec- 
tation that  you  will  many. 

Relating  to  the  subject  of  land;  the  price  which  it 
bears  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  the  quality,  sit- 
uation, convenience,  &c.  which  it  possesses,  its 
quality  and  kind  of  produce,  the  nett  proceeds  which 
it  averages  to  the  possessor,  in  different  places,  are 
all  objects  which  have  claimed  a  considerable  share 
of  my  attention,  when  opportunity  has  invested  me 
with  b  chance  for  observation.  I  have,  moieover, 
had  my  attention  much  occupied  by  the  different  de- 
grees of  industry  and  economy  which  have  marked 
tlie  characters  of  different  people. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  greater  part  of 
writers  to  speak  in  general  terms,  respecting  the  sub- 
ject of  which  they  are  treating;  this  mode  has  un- 
doubtedly its  advantages;  but  perhaps  it  may  not 
embrace  all  the  advantages  which  a  more  minute 
description  would  afford;  as  for  example — should  a 
writer,  in  general  terms,  describe  the  state  of  Geor- 
gia as  a  fruitful  country,  abounding  with  the  conve- 
niences and  luxuries  of  life,  &c.  the  reader  would  un- 
doubtedly obtain  an  idea  of  its  being  a  country  in 
which  property  might  be  acquired  with  a  degree  of 
facility;  yet  he  could  hardly  form   an   accurate  esti- 
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mate  of  the  particular  occupation  or  business  which 
would  afford  the  most  considerable  and  ready  profit. 
Whether  a  capital  would  be  absolutely  necessary  in 
order  to  prosecute  business,  and  if  necessary,  how 
large  that  capital  must  be.  He  could  not  form  an 
estimate  of  the  difference  in  the  profit,  which  he 
would  realize  by  relinquishing  business  in  one  state 
and  removing  to  another;  as  for  instance,  from  New- 
Hampshire  to  Georgia;  and  of  consequence,  could 
not  determine  with  propriety  upon  such  an  object, 
should  it  be  presented  to  his  view.  On  the  contrary, 
should  the  cost  of  an  acre  of  land,  in  the  state  of 
nature  be  shewn,  the  cost  to  render  that  acre  pro- 
ductive, the  profits  which  the  land  would  afford 
both  in  New-Hampshire  and  Georgia,  then  the  rea- 
der would  be  possessed  with  data  by  which  he 
might  state  his  calculations,  and  form  an  accurate 
estimate  of  the  object  of  acquiring  property,  both  in 
Georgia  and  New-Hampshire,  and  learn  the  advan- 
tages, if  any,  that  one  would  have  over  the  other, 
and  how  great  that  advantage  would  be. 

Thus  likewise,  by  a  minute  description  of  the 
price  which  articles  of  importation  bear  in  the  two 
states;  the  price  of  those  for  exportation;  the  quan 
tity  and  quality  of  those  articles;  the  demand  foi 
them;  the  facility  of  importing;  and  exporting;  the 
price  of  living;  the  mode  of  dealing,  &c.  would- 
give  a  sufficient  fund  of  information  for  any  one  to 
decide  upon  the  subject  of  merchandize  in  either 
state;  so  likewise  for  mechanics,  and  every  other  em- 
ployment which  admits   of  profit. 

This  is  a  system  of  writing  which  I  do  not  recol- 
lect ever  to  have  seen;  and  f  have  somewhat  won- 
dered at  the  circumstance.  There  are  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  such  a  method,  sufficiently  great 
to  claim  the  attention  of  the  literary  world;  and  1 
believe  such  a  method  would  afford  more  useful 
instruction  to  the  philosopher,  the  politician,  the  far- 
mer, the  mechanic,  and  the  merchant,  than  any  other 
which  has  been  made  use  of.     This   method  draws 
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the  picture  of  men  and  manners  to  the  life,  and  gives 
every  man  an  opportunity  of  viewing,  and  making 
his  own  reflections  upon  it. 

When  we  are,  in  this  manner,  made  acquainted 
with  countries,  men,  manners,  customs,  &c.  in  the 
more  minute  departments,  we  have  data  to  form  our 
own  opinions  relating  to  the  various  causes  which 
produce  the  different  effects  upon  society,  and  are 
not  dependent  on  others  for  an  opinion  respecting 
them. 

When  I  travelled  through  the  states,  my  situation 
and  circumstances  did  not  admit  that  extensive  op- 
portunity for  information  and  observation  upon  these 
subjects  which  my  propensity  led  me  to  desire. 
However,  what  observations  1  was  in  a  capacity  to 
make,  I  paid  the  strictest  attention  to  form,  with  as 
much  accuracy  as  my  judgment  would  allow.  I  did 
not  settle  down  upon  an  opinion  until  I  had  satis- 
factory evidence  of  the  just  principle  upon  which  it 
was  founded.  Should  1  ever  again  travel  through 
the  states,  1  should  devote  my  attention  greatly  to 
such  an  object  ;  and  endeavor,  upon  the  most  thor- 
ough plan,  to  investigate  all  the  little  secret  springs 
which  set  the  wheels  of  society  in  motion. 

Should  the  population  and  emigrations  into  these 
States  DC  as  great  for  one  hundred  years  to  come  as 
they  have  been  for  the  same  time  past,  what  an 
amazing  multitude  must  this  continent  contain!  Na- 
ture seems  to  be  swiftly  hastening  forward  her  events 
to  till  up  the  measure  of  time. 

Here  is  a  vast  field  for  the  philosophic  eye  to 
view.  Perhaps  there  may  be  more  effected  for  the 
good  of  society,  during  the  continuation  of  the 
American  settlements,  improvements,  inventions 
and  experiments,  than  ever  took  place  at  any  other, 
or  perhaps  at  every  period,  since  time  began.  The 
philantropist  will  be  induced  to  labor  with  redoubled 
exertion  in  this  field,  owing  to  the  animating  pros- 
pect of  success  which  he  will  have  in  view;  as  a  re- 
ward for  his  labor. 
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Did  the  philosopher  have  nothing  more  in  view, 
than  his  own  particular  benefit,  this  would  be  a 
sufficient  motive  for  him  to  be  incessant  in  his  re- 
searches after  that  knowledge  and  improvement, 
which  would  tend  to  the  general  good  ;  there  is  a 
general  connexion  which  does,  and  must  exist  in  the 
world  ;  and  no  man  discovers  and  communicates 
useful  knowledge  to  mankind,  but  he  himself  will 
reap  the  advantage. 

No  discovery,  in  its  crude  state,  but  what  admits 
of  improvement. v  When  it  is  flung  open  to  the 
world,  every  person  has  the  opportunity  of  amend- 
ing, improving,  and  altering,  as  judgment  and  expe- 
riment will  dictate,  until  it  is  brought  to  perfection  ; 
and  then  every  member  ©f  society  enjoys  the  privi- 
lege which  such  improvements  produce. 

A  stronger  motive  than  all  these  considerations 
has  its  influence  upon  the  mind  of  the  real  philoso- 
pher. To  view  himself  as  able  to  promote  the  hap- 
piness of  his  brethren,  the  common  stock  of  the  hu- 
man race  ;  to  see  himself  contributing  to  increase 
their  joy,  comfort  and  prosperity  ;  to  behold  the  va- 
rious circles  of  society  wearing  countenances  vacant 
of  anxiety ;  to  see  the  tender  connexions  among 
more  intimate  degrees  of  consanguinity  indulged  in 
their  utmost  latitude,  without  the  cloud  of  care  to 
intervene,  or  the  corroding  sting  of  disappointment ! 
This  is  a  luxury  of  enjoyment,  a  feast  of  pleasure, 
beyond  the  utmost  conception  of  the  voluptuous 
epicure!  And  the  more  deeply  we  dip  into  these 
enjoyments,  the  keener  is  our  appetite  for  their  rel- 
ish. These  bring  no  alloy,  no  pain,  no  disease.  No 
evil  attends  their  indulgence,  no  repentance  grows 
from  their  use. 

And  now,  sir,  permit  me  to  address  this  wish  to 
you  and  family — that  the  perfection  of  all  these  grate- 
ful sensations  may  be  enjoyed  by  you  in  their  ful- 
lest measure.  That  as  your  family  increases,  their 
opening  minds  may  drink  deep  of  this  principle, 
and  enjoy  the  effects  so  long  as  they  continue  to  oc- 
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cupy  a  station  upon  the  stage  of  mutual  dependence. 
That  the  most  striking  examples  of  filial,  parental, 
connubial,  and  fraternal  affection  may  pervade  the 
whole  body  ;  and  when  such  a  series  of  time  has 
rolled  away,  as  to  admit  you  anions  the  higher  or- 
der of  beings,  in  that  state  where  we  are  but  little 
acquainted,  may  the  memory  of  you  and  family  be 
called  into  view  with  the  most  grateful  emotions, 
and  pleasing  sensations.  I  remain,  dear  sir,  with 
sentiments  of  the  warmest  esteem,  your  much 
obliged,  humble  servant, 

STEPHEN  BURROUGHS. 
J.  G.  Esq. 

END  OF  VOL.    I. 
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CHAP.  I. 

H  Thus  the  lorn  wretch,  by  ignis  fahius  led, 
Pursues  tlie  gleam  which  charms  his  lonelv  wav  : 
Nor,  till  destruction  whelms  his  hapless  head, 
Suspects  the  dangers  of  the  treacherous  ray." 

1  was  determined,  when  I  left  Worcester,  to  quit 
the  country  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  traces 
of  my  route  behind.  I  intended  to  go  to  Long-Is- 
land, in  the  State  of  New-York,  and  there  reside, 
until  I  could  look  about  me  a  little  ;  see  what  was 
to  be  done  ;  and  where  I  could  procure  a  place  to 
move  my  family. 

All  the  day,  following  my  escape  from  confir.ment, 
I  lay  in  the  woods,  unknown  to  any  person  what- 
ever. At  the  close  of  the  day,  I  repaired  to  a  friend, 
who  carried  me  about  ten  miles  on  my  way  ;  and, 
at  parting,  gave  me  directions  how  to  pursue  my 
route  to  the  best  advantage ;  informing  me  where 
to  take  a  road,  not  so  much  frequented,  but  much 
nearer  than  the  main  road. 

At  this  time  I  had  with  me  fourteen  dollars  in  cash, 
one  shirt,  a  pair  of  breeches,  a  pair  of  stockings, 
boots,  waistcoat,  and  gown  ;  all  which  I  had  on. 
This  comprised  the  w*hole  of  my  wardrobe,  and  all 
the  property  I  had  about  me. 

Not  long  after  leaving  my  friend,  I  turned  into  a 
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road,  which  I  supposed  was  the  one  pointed  out, 
and  pursued  it  with  diligence,  until  I  came  to  a  pair 
of  bars.  The  night,  by  this  time,  became  extremely- 
dark  ;  the  sky  being  overcast  with  thick  clouds,  and 
the  rain  beginning  to  pour  down  in  torrents.  1  did 
not  suspect  my  being  in  the  wrong  road  ;  but  found 
the  way  much  less  frequented  than  I  had  expected, 
from  the  direction  of  my  friend.  I  concluded,  like- 
wise, that  I  should  meet  with  more  difficulty  in  fol- 
lowing the  foot-path,  than  1  had  contemplated  be- 
fore the  night  had  become  so  extremely  dark.  I  got 
over  the  bars,  however,  and  pursued  my  course,  un- 
til I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  swamp,  com- 
posed of  brakes,  mire,  and  rocks,  without  any  path 
to  direct  me,  or  knowing  what  way  to  extricate  my- 
self. 1  tried  to  find  the  way  out  of  this  swamp  by 
measuring  back  my  former  course.  After  repeated 
trials,  1  found  it  impossible.  The  more  1  attempted 
to  find  the  way  back,  the  deeper  I  found  myself  in- 
volved in  difficulty.  Sometimes  I  would  plunge  to 
my  knees  in  mud  ;  I  would  then  cautiously  seek  for 
a  rock,  and  crawl  out  of  my  filthy  predicament,  by 
its  friendly  aid:  and  yet,  by  taking  one  incautious 
step,  1  was  plunged  headlong  into  the  mire.  With 
this  difficulty  I  struggled  about  four  hours,  when  1 
once  more  found  myself,  on  dry  ground. 

How  much  does  our  hapoiness  depend  on  our 
reasoning  with  propriety  upon  the  various  subjects 
which  oiler  themselves  to  our  view  !  When  1  had 
again  got  my  foot  upon  dry  ground,  1  felt  exceeding- 
ly happy,  notwithstanding  1  was  wandering  alone 
through  this  dreary  night,  drenched  with  rain  and 
covered  with  mud  ;  notwithstanding  I  had  torn  one 
of  my  boots  in  such  a  manner  as  to  let  my  foot  to 
the  ground  at  every  step  ;  and  had,  likewise,  torn 
my  foot  almost  as  bad  as  my  boot. — Thus  we  may 
enjoy  happiness  in  the  most  forlorn  situation. 

1  sought  diligently  for  a  path,  or  some  directory 
by  which  I  might  again  find  the  road.  I  soon  found 
myself  in  a  foot-path,  which   1   pursued  until  1  was 
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led  into  a  large  frequented  road.  I  judged  that  by 
this  time,  I  had  travelled  between  twenty  and  thirty 
miles,  since  I  had  parted  from  my  friend.  I  expect- 
ed 1  was  in  the  state  of  Connecticut,  and  far  enough 
from  the  place  of  my  acquaintance,  to  travel  through 
the  day  without  being  known.  I  passed  by  a  large 
house  about  the  breaking  of  day,  which  appeared 
to  be  a  place  familiar  to  my  eye  ;  but  could  not  re- 
collect myself  so  as  to  determine  where  I  was.  I 
passed  on  a  little  further ;  and,  what  do  you  think, 
Sir,  was  my  astonishment,  when  1  discovered  my 
self  in  Oxford,  (a  town  adjoining  to  Worcester,) 
walking,  with  hasty  strides,  back  to  prison!  being 
now  four  miles  nearer  Worcester,  than  1  was  the 
preceding  evening,  when  my  friend  left  me. 

I  immediately  turned  my  course,  and  left  the  main 
road,  and  made  my  way  towards  Douglass-woods, 
(a  wild,  barren  forest.)  As  the  rain  yet  continued, 
without  intermission,  and  the  morning,  of  conse- 
quence, was  dark,  I  believe  I  was  not  seen  by  any 
Eerson.  I  ran,  with  the  utmost  speed,  about  an 
our  and  a  half ;  and  concluded,  that,  by  this  time, 
I  had  nearly  arrived  into  the  State  of  Rhode-Island; 
when,  again,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  I  was  about 
re-entering  the  great  road  which  led  back  to  Wor- 
cester, near  where  I  had  left  it.  "  What,"  said  I 
to  myself,  "ami  mad?  Am  I  divested  of  every 
ray  of  reason?  Am  I  designed  for  destruction,  and 
led  to  it  by  infatuation?"  The  truth  is,  I  was  so 
bewildered  by  my  wanderings  through  the  night 
that  I  had  lost  all  ability  to  calculate  respecting  the 
points  of  the  compass. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  only  way  I  had 
to  pursue,  was  to  take  the  most  open  and  direct  road 
to  Douglass  Meeting-House.  It  was  now  about  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  rain  had  ceased,  and 
the  sun  broke  out  from  the  clouds,  and  shone  very 
warm,  it  being  now  the  month  of  June.  Having 
been  without  any  refreshment  through  the  night 
preceding,  after  enduring  such  a  course  of  fatigue 
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you  will  not  wonder  at  my  feeling  faint  and  weary, 
lay  this  time,  for  the  want  of  food. 

After  I  had  travelled  some  distance  in  the  town  of 
Douglass,  I  intended  to  procure  some  refreshment. 
This  I  calculated  to  obtain  at  a  private  house,  con- 
sidering I  should  be  more  exposed  to  be  seen  and 
known  by  the  variety  of  company  that  might  be  at 
a  tavern.  I  therefore  called  at  a  small,  snug  house 
by  the  way  side. 

No  sooner  had  I  entered  this  house,  than  the  man, 
starting  up,  exclaimed,  "  How  do  ye  do,  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs?" This  salutation  very  much  disconcerted 
my  feelings;  which  being  perceived  by  the  man,  he 
answered,  "  that  I  might  make  myself  perfectly 
easy;  that  no  person  should  molest  me  while  I  tarri- 
ed at  his  house;  that  I  might  remain  there  as  long  as 
I  desired."  And  without  asking  whether  1  was  hun- 
gry, ordered  his  wife  to  get  some  victuals  ready  im- 
mediately. I  was  apprehensive  that  all  this  seeming 
kindness  was  only  an  intended  delusion,  with  an  ex- 
pectation of  procuring  help  to  carry  me  back  to 
Worcester  ;  and  more  especially  after  he  told  me  he 
was  going  on  my  way  about  four  miles.  My  sus- 
picion was  so  strong  against  him  that  I  intended, 
the  first  opportunity,  to  pretend  an  occasion  to  step 
into  the  bushes,  and  by  this  means,  make  my  es- 
cape. 

After  1  had  refreshed  myself  we  set  off  together 
on  our  way.  Finding  the  country  entirely  open 
through  which  we  passed,  I  could  not  put  my  inten- 
ded flight  into  execution  ;  not  finding  any  bushes 
by  the  way.  After  we  had  travelled  about  two 
miles,  we  were  met  by  two  men,  one  of  whom  I 
knew,  being  on  the  Grand  Jury  at  Worcester,  at 
the  time  of  my  trial ;  the  other  was  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  to  whom  my  fellow-traveller  introduced  me, 
expressing  his  satisfaction,  at  the  same  time,  that  I 
had  got  out  of  "  their  damn'd  clutches."— The  Jus- 
tice and  Juror  gave  me  their  hands;  hoped  it  was  for 
the  best  that  I  was  at  liberty  ;    wished  I  might  meet 
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with  kinder  treatment  ;  and  so  left  us.  At  this  mo- 
ment I  felt  a  mountain's  weight  removed  from  my 
mind.  I  was  satisfied  that  my  fellow-traveller  meant 
me  no  injury.  I  felt,  likewise,  that  people  general- 
ly viewed  my  treatment  at  Worcester  as  i  did  my- 
self. 

We  travelled  together  until  my  fellow  traveller 
arrived  at  the  plate  of  his  destination.  We  there 
parted  with  expressions  and  feelings  of  reciprocal 
friendship. 

After  1  had  left  this  man,  and  had  taken  a  view  of 
the  incidents  of  the  day,  I  began  to  think  that  people 
were  generally  informed  into  the  nature  and  partic- 
ulars of  my  trial ;  and  from  that  information  had 
conceived  a  disgust  towards  the  Court,  and  a  desire 
that  I  might  elude,  as  much  as  possible,  the  effects 
of  the  sentence  against  me.  Under  this  idea,  I  de- 
termined to  travel  openly,  and  to  wear  no  disguise 
on  my  journey  to  Long-Island. 

On  the  evening  of  tins  day,  I  arrived  at  Glouces- 
ter, a  town  in  the  state  of  Rhode-Island,  and  put  up 
at  the  house  of  one  Owen.  Immediately  after,  I 
went  into  a  shoe-maker's  shop,  hard  by,  in  order  to 
get-my  boots  mended. 

The  shoe-maker  gave  me  a  pair  of  slippers  to 
wear  while  my  boots  were  mending,  which  were  so 
small  that  I  could  scarcely  put  my  toes  into  them. 

When  I  had  returned  into  the  house,  the  landlord, 
who  was  an  impertinent  fellow,  having  his  curiosity 
excited  by  my  looks,  dress,  &c.  asked  me  from 
whence  I  came  ;  who  I  was,  &c.  In  the  simplicity 
of  my  heart  I  told  him  all  the  circumstances  relating 
to  myself.  Owen  observed  that  many  people  had 
accused  him  of  affording  shelter  to  the  insurgents, 
at  the  time  of  Shays'  rebellion  ;  but  that  he  would 
be  damned  if  they  brought  any  such  accusations 
against  him  again.  After  he  had  made  these  obser- 
vations, he  went  out,  and  in  about  half  an  hour, 
returned  with  a  Constable  and  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
i  was  again  interrogated  by  them  respecting  the 
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circumstances  of  my  leaving  Worcester,  &c. :  to  all 
which  {  gave  a  simple  detail.  So  strongly  was  1  in- 
fatuated. 

After  1  had  ended  my  narration,  Owen,  the  Jus- 
tice and  Constable  retired  into  another  room,  to 
consult  what  measure  to  take.  There  was  a  travel- 
ler at  this  time,  who  had  put  up  at  this  house,  and 
was  in  the  room  where  the  consultation  was  held. 
He  soon  came  into  the  room  where  I  was  sitting, 
and  beckoned  me  out.  I  immediately  obeyed  his 
motion,  and  received  information  that  a  plan  was  in 
agitation  to  carry  me  back  to  Worcester.  This 
hint  was  sufficient.  1  was  roused  from  my  stupidity; 
and  immediately  left  the  house  of  my  good  landlord 
Owen.  My  boots  were  in  the  shoe-maker's  shop. 
I  had  nothing  1  could  wear  on  my  feet.  I  could 
not  travel  in  my  slippers.     I  must  walk  barefooted. 

Under  these  embarrassments,  and  by  no  means  so 
refreshed  by  rest  as  to  feel  vigorous  for  another  night's 
travel,  I  again  began  my  pedestrian  exercise.  Soon 
after  I  had  set  out  on  my  night's  walk,  the  rain  be- 
gan again  to  descend  in  torrents,  which  continued 
through  the  whole  night.  I  found  the  pain  from 
walking  excruciating.  My  feet  had  been  miserably 
torn  the  night  before.  The  gravel  over  which  I  had 
to  Walk,  was  sharp  ;  and  the  darkness  of  the  night 
prevented  my  seeing  the  stones  and  rubbish  against 
which  I  perpetually  dashed  my  feet. 

Notwithstanding  the  pains  which  I  suffered,  the 
solitary  situation  in  which  1  spent  the  night  brought 
the  various  scenes  into  view,  through  which  I  had 
passed  such  a  disagreeable  succession.  The  events 
of  my  life  1  found  still  chequered  with  the  moat 
surprising  variety.  One  moment  lifted  on  the  pin- 
nacle of  liope,  and  the  next,  dashed  into  the  vale 
of  despondency. 

I  have  (said  I)  passed  through  a  series  of  trials 
at  Worcester,  the  parallel  to  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  man.  To  be  indicted  for 
the  attempt  to  ravish,  and  those  bills  predicated  up- 
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on  such  circumstances  as  were  exhibited  in  testimo- 
ny, is  to  me  altogether  unaccountable.  What  is 
still  more  unaccountable  is,  the  determination,  anx- 
iety, and  pains  of  two  of  the  Judges  to  have  the 
verdicts  returned  against  me;  and  even  to  terrifv 
any  who  should  look  towards  me  with  an  eye  oi 
compassion.  But  what  winds  up  the  scene  to  the 
great  climax  of  astonishment  is,  that  a  Jury  should 
be  so  far  wrought  upon  by  such  measures  as  to  re- 
turn a, verdict  against  me. 

As  though  one  thunderbolt  was  npt  sufficient  tc 
fall  upon  my  devoted  head,  I  was  again  brought 
forward  to  answer  to  two  new  bills  of  indictment, 
accusing  me  of  the  same  facts,  but  calling  them  by 
anothername,  (viz.)  open  lewdness.  You,  Sir,  will 
be  more  able  to  judge  of  the  propriety  and  legality 
of  this  transaction  than  I.  This  is  a  crime  but  little 
known  in  our  country.  I  do  not  recollect  of  ever 
hearing  of  a  trial  for  such  an  offence,  before  I  was 
called  to  answer  to  a  charge  of  that  nature.  1  had 
then  but  a  moment's  time  for  consideration;  but 
am  more  confirmed,  upon  further  investigation,  of  the 
propriety  of  my  first  ideas  upon  the  subject,  (viz.) 
that  it  must  be  an  open  transaction,  in  order  to  come 
within  the  crime.  I  am  sensible  the  nature  of  this 
crime  has  ever  been,  in  a  measure,  left  indefinite. 
All  I  recollect  ever  having  seen  upon  the  subject,  by 
any  of  the  writers  on  criminal  law,  was  in  Hale's 
Pleas  of  the  Crown.  He  explains  the  crime  by  sav- 
ing, that  it  is  such  conduct  as  "those  were  guilty  ,ii", 
who  shewed  themselves  naked,  in  the  balcon)  .  on 
the  king's  birth-day;"  or  to  that  purpose,  'Ibis,  I 
think,  is  sufficient  to  shew,  that  openness  is  an  essen- 
tial part  to  constitute  the  crime;  and  that  unless  the 
lewdness  be  open,  it  cannot  be  punishable  by  law. 
One  circumstance  is  worth  noticing  by  the  way,  viz. 
Dan;.el  Bacon  and  wife  testified,  under  solemnity,  a^ 
the  court  of  inquest,  that  on  a  particular  night,  (they 
were  very  positive  as  to  the  particular  night)  their 
daughter  was  out  and  not  to  be  found;  a  number  of 
°  25  ' 
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months  afterwards  she  told  that  she  was  with  me  at 
that  time  ;  though  when  inquiry  was  first  made,  she 
gave  a  very  different  reason  for  herbeing  absent,  too 
indelicate  to  find  a  place  in  this  narrative.  As  this 
was  somewhat  of  a  memorable  night,  on  account  of 
a  number  of  circumstances,  I  recollected  my  being 
.  in  company  with  a  gentleman  of  undoubted  veracity 
the  whole  time  in  which  it  was  possible  for  me  to  be 
with  the  witness,  according  to  her  testimony.  I 
produced  this  gentleman,  who  made  oath  to  this  fact, 
before  the  Justice  by  whom  I  was  committed.  When 
the  trial  came  on  at  Worcester,  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  father,  mother,  and  daughter,  had  then 
very  ingeniously  forgotten  on  what  particular  night 
the  transaction  took  place;  but  only  remembered  it 
was  sometime  in  the  month  of  June.  I  believe,  Sir, 
you  will  understand,  by  this  time,  there  was  not  the 
greatest  partiality  in  the  Court,  in  my  favour;  and 
that  I  did  not  stand  any  very  extraordinary  chance 
for  simple  justice  upon  this  business.  After  the  trial 
was  ended  on  the  part  of  the  Jury,  it  appeared  that 
the  sentence  was  as  extraordinary  as  the  trial.  Hap- 
py for  the  world  that  the  heart  is  not  always  callous 
to  the  feelings  of  justice  or  compassion!  How  differ- 
ent was  the  treatment  1  received  from  my  kind  en- 
tertainer at  Douglass?  Can  the  mind,  fraught  with 
compassion,  look  upon  his  conduct  but  with  tKe 
highest  veneration  ?  We  see  in  him,  the  operation 
of  the  law?  of  nature,  unsophisticated  by  the  pomp 
of  dignity,  and  the  violence  of  passion.  He  saw  no 
fatal  consequences  of  the  ruin  of  society,  of  the 
destruction  of  morals,  and  of  the  overthrow  of  virtue, 
by  my  escape.  He  wished  me  happy.  He  wished 
me  liberated  from  misery.  He  saw  no  danger  aris- 
ing to  himself,  as  a  member  of  society,  or  to  any 
other,  from  my  obtaining  this.  He  acted  accordingly. 
How  contrary  to  this  was  the  conduct  of  Owen! 
Beca  ise  he  had  borne  an  imputation  of  blame,  he 
won"  I  render  me  bavk  again  to  misery;  not  because 
juts  r required,  or  the  laws   of  humanity  called  for 
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my  apprehension;  but  because  he  should  suffer  ad- 
ditional blame  in  entertaining  me  at  his  house,  under 
such  circumstances.  Where  will  this  principle  lead, 
but  to  the  commission  of  every  species  of  wicked- 
ness? When  we  make  our  conveniency  a  rule  to 
infringe  upon  our  neighbor's  privileges,  we  shall 
not  fail  to  rob  him  of  his  property,  health,  and  life, 
when  our  conveniency  shall  call  for  such  a  transac- 
tion. 

After  tavelling  until  near  day,  I  turned  off  from 
the  main  road,  and  took  a  path  which  ultimately  led 
into  a  large  open  field.  In  the  midst  of  the  field  I 
found  the  bottom  of  an  old  stack  of  hay,  and  a  yard  of 
crooked  fence  around  it.  I  took  a  large  flake  of  hay 
and  laid  it  on  some  rails  which  I  had  fixed  for  that 
purpose,  and  creeped  under  it,  to  shelter  myself,  in 
some  small  measure,  from  the  rain.  I  was,  by  this 
time,  so  far  exhausted  by  the  fatigue  of  travelling, 
and  the  pain  of  my  feet,  that  I  could  not  proceed 
any  further;  therefore  I  crawled  under  this  flimsy 
shelter,  with  more  pleasure  than  many  feel  in  retir- 
ing to  a  bed  of  down,  hung  with  rich  tapestry,  and 
lulled  to  sleep  by  the  enchanting  sound  of  music.  I 
had  scarcely  laid  my  head  to  the  ground,  before  I 
was  fast  locked  in  the  leaden  arms  of  sleep.  All 
things  were  lost  to  my  knowledge,  until  about  10  o'- 
clock, when  I  was  aroused  from  my  profound  slum- 
bers, by  the  repeated  cries  of  men.  When  I  first 
awoke,  I  expected  that  Owen  and  his  gang  had 
made  pursuit  after,  and  had  overtaken  me.  But 
how  it  was  possible  for  them  to  trace  my  route  to 
this  place,  was  wholly  a  mystery.  I  was  not  suffered, 
however,  very  long,  to  contemplate  on  this  subject. 
I  was  ordered  to  turn  out.  There  were  three  men 
around  me.  Owen  was  not  one  of  them.  I  found 
that  I  had  travelled  twenty  miles  since  I  left  him; 
and  therefore  concluded  myself  out  of  danger  from 
him,  and  from  being  known  by  the  men  who  were 
with  me.  I  was  determined  not  to  run  into  the 
same  error  here  as  I   had  at    Gloucester,  by  relating 
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my  name,  situation,  &c.  I  demanded  of  the  men 
what  they  wanted  of  me?  They  soon  informed  me, 
that  their  design  was  to  carry  me  to  Providence, 
supposing  me  to  be  an  accomplice  with  George  Irish, 
who  had  been  committed  to  Providence  jail,  on  a 
suspicion  of  counterfeiting  bank  bills.  A  number 
of  his  accomplices  had  made  their  escape,  for  the 
apprehension  of  whom  a  reward  was  offered.  Being 
found  by  these  men,  in  such  a  situation,  they  sus- 
pected 1  was  one  who  had  fled  on  the  before  men- 
tioned account.  I  endeavored  to  convince  them 
that  so  far  from  being  an  accomplice  with  George 
Irish,  I  had  never  seen  him.  I  believe  they  were 
pretty  throughly  convinced  of  their  mistake;  but 
still  supposed  that  some  extraordinary  cause  had 
brought  me  to  this  place;  and  therefore  talked  of 
earring  me  to  Providence.  I  was  sensible  I  should 
be  recognized  in  that  town;  and  of  course,  should 
be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  carried  back  from 
thence  to  Worcester.  The  men  perceived  that  1 
was  unwilling  to  be  carried  to  Providence;  and  being 
desirous  to  make  me  turn  to  some  account,  began  to 
banter  me  upon  the  price  I  would  give  for  my  libera- 
tion. I  expostulated  with  them  upon  the  cruelty  of 
exacting  money  for  my  liberation;  but  my  expostu- 
lations were  in  vain.  I  found  they  were  bent  upon 
carrying  me  to  Providence  unless  I  would  buy  them 
off.  Alter  much  altercation  upon  the  subject,  they 
consented  to  release  me  for  eleven  dollars.  1  gave 
them  the  money  and  they  went  off". 

After  I  had  got  rid  of  my  disagreeable  compa- 
nions, I  again  walked  on  as  well  as  the  soreness  of 
my  feet  would  allow.  1  had  travelled  about  a  mile, 
when  1  began  to  feel  extremely  faint  for  want  of 
food.  I  therefore  determined  to  go  into  the  first 
house,  and  obtain  some  refreshment,  if  possibk.  I 
accordingly  entered  a  house,  hard  by  the  way  side, 
and  asked  the  woman  of  the  house,  if  she  would 
permit  me  to  take  a  dinner  with  her.  My  appear- 
ance, my  lameness,  &c.  had  a  strong  effect  upon  her 
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feelings.  She  gave  me  a  pleasant  dinner,  and  said 
many  things  to  sooth  and  comfort  me.  She  wanted 
to  know  more  particulars  relating  to  my  circumstan- 
ces than  I  wished  to  communicate.  After  1  had 
rested  myself  awhile,  and  was  about  making  ready 
to  compensate  the  good  woman  for  her  kindness  and 
refreshment,  she  desired  me  to  sit  down  for  a  minute. 
She  then  went  into  another  room,  and  soon  returned 
with  a  pair  of  thin  shoes,  belonging  to  her  husband, 
tolerably  good,  and  presented  them  to  me.  I  offer- 
ed to  compensate  her  for  the  shoes  and  dinner  ;  but 
she  refused  to  receive  anything,  alleging  that  "  thy 
necessities  are  greater  than  mine  ;  and  when  thou 
seest  one  in  distress,  and  hast  it  in  thy  power  to  re- 
lieve him,  remember  that  he  is  thy  brother." 

I  was  struck  with  astonishment  at  the  nobleness, 
combined  with  simplicity,  of  this  woman's  senti- 
ments. Did  mankind  view  the  relation  they  stand 
in  to  each  other  with  these  sentiments  of  benevo- 
lence, and  act  accordingly,  how  changed  would  be 
the  miseries  of  life,  to  scenes  of  the  most  pleasing 
contemplation?  There,  said  I,  is  religion,  manifest- 
ed in  a  clearer  manner  than  what  Ridgley  has  dis- 
played in  his  whole  body  of  Divinity.  There  is 
virtue  ;  there  is  benevolence  ;  and  finally  there  is 
every  thing  which  ennobles  the  human  character. 

After  I  had  left  this  house,  I  travelled  on  again  ; 
but  so  great  was  the  embarrassment  I  met  with  from 
my  feet,  that  with  all  my  exertion,  I  did  not  travel 
more  than  four  miles  through  the  remainder  of  that 
day.  My  feet  were  too  much  swolen  to  admit  of 
my  travelling  with  my  shoes  on;  I  was,  therefore, 
under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  earring  them  m 
my  hands.  This  was  on  Saturday,  and  I  concluded, 
that  resting  one  day  without  travelling,  would  serve 
to  recruit  my  feet  so  as  to  be  able  to  wear  my  shoes. 
And  as  I  should  have  a  plausible  pretext  for  lying 
by  on  Sunday,  I  determined  to  appropriate  that  time 
for  such  a  purpose. 

I  found  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  travel  ia 
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this  country  without  giving  some  account  of  myself 
or  disobliging  the  people  at  whose    houses  I  should 
call;  and  therefore    found  it   necessary   to  fix   upon 
some  system,  and  be  uniform  in  it.     To  pass  for   an 
inhabitant  of  any  of  the  towns  in    New  England,  1 
was  constantly  exposed  to   meet   witli    people,  who 
would  either  be  an  inhabitant   of,  or   acquainted  in 
the  town    from    whence  I    pretended   to  come;    and 
this  leading  to   a  discovery  of  the  deception,  people 
would  be  led  to  form  unfavorable    conjectures  con- 
cerning me,  perhaps,  more  than  they  ought.     Under 
these  circumstances,  I   thought  it    nest  to  pass  for  a 
foreigner,  and  lay   the    scene    of  my  birth,    &c.  in 
London;  as  the  probability  would  be,  that  I  should 
not  often  meet  with    my  fellow    townsmen    of  that 
place;  and  even  should  that  be  the  case,  I  could  still 
act  my  part  without  detection    as  a  member   of  that 
great  city;  it  being  easily  accounted  for  that  I  should 
not  be  acquainted   with    every    individual  in  such  a 
populous  place.     My    birth,   plaee   of  abode,  &c.  I 
fixed  in  Leadenhall-street.     My  real  parentage,  con- 
nexions, &.c.   I  retained,    only   transporting  them  to 
London.     Some  account  1  must  give  formy  leaving 
England,  and    coming    into     America,    and    for  my 
present  forlorn  situation.     1  concluded  that    the  real 
account,  with  a  little  alteration,  would  answer,  only 
changing  the   place    of  action.     Moreover,    as  this 
last  information  would-be    considered    by  people  in 
general,  as  a    delicate    point,    they    would  be    more 
willing  to  receive  their  information  by  distant  hints. 
I  had  determined  to  wear  this  character   until   I 
could  introduce  myself  into  business,  and  obtain  an 
establishment  for  ruy  family;  until  I    could,  likew  if 
see  the  operations  of  the  world  towards    me,    under 
my  real  name.     I  expected    that   in    this  situation  I 
could  form  a  better  estimate  of  what   would  be  pru- 
dent for  me  to  do,  as  I  should  then  be  in  a    capacity 
to  learn  the  feelings  of  the  public  towards  me;    and 
what  would  be    their    treatment,    should  I   discover 
myself  and  re  assume  my  real  character. 
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I  entered  a  tavern  and  called  for  entertainment 
over  night.  Soon  after  I  had  been  in  the  house,  I 
discovered  the  landlord  was  sick.  After  inquiry,  I 
perceived  that  he  had  the  remitting  fever,  which  I 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  conversation.  This , 
aroused  his  attention,  and  he  enquired  eagerly 
whether  I  was  a  docter?  Thinking  I  might  reap  an 
advantage  from  this  profession  on  this  occasion,  and 
being  persuaded  I  could  help  the  man,  I  assumed 
the  character  of  an  English  physican  with  no  small 
degree  of  parade.  I  was  fortunate  in  my  adminis- 
trations, which  gave  seasonable  and  effectual  re- 
lief. 

I  tarried  here  till  Monday  morning,  and  to  my  no 
small  satisfaction,  found  I  could  travel  with  my 
shoes  on  my  feet.  When  I  departed,  I  was  reward- 
ed with  a  French  crown  for  my  medical  assistance. 
About  noon  this  day  I  overtook  a  man  dressed  in 
clean,  neat  apparel,  carrying  a  bottle  of  rum.  He 
accosted  me  in  the  following  manner. 

"Shipmate;  will  ye  take  a  drop  of  rum  to  cheer 
your  spirits  this  warm  day?"  I  did  not  wish  to  treat 
his  friendly  salutation  with  neglect  or  contempt.  It 
has  ever  been  a  principle  by  which  I  have  wished 
to  regulate  my  conduct,  to  treat  the  sentiments  of 
benevolence  with  attention,  let  them  be  manifested 
in  ever  so  singular  or  uncouth  a  manner.  Accord- 
ingly, I  accepted  the  benevolent  invitation  of  this 
Hibernian.  Not  being  possessed  with  an  appetite 
for  rum,  I  only  put  the  bottle  to  my  mouth,  and  of- 
fered to  return  it;  but  my  fellow-traveller  refused  to 
receive  it  until  I  drank  again.  "And  now,  sir, 
said  he,  "I  am  an  Irishman  myself.  I  have  lived  in 
this  county  fourteen  years.  I  married  a  tine  girl  here, 
and  have  five  fine  children.  I  tell  you,  sir,  they  are 
as  likely  children  as  any  in  the  country;  and  this  is 
allowed  by  all.  I  served  my  time  in  Dublin  with  a 
weaver.  My  father  was  a  weaver;  and  indeed  he 
thought  no  little  of  himself  at  that  business:  but  one 
bloody  day  I  beat  him  a>  weaving;  at  which  the  old 
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man  orthered  me  to  fetch  him  a  pail  of  wather,  and 
he  poor'd  it  on  the  ground.  This  he  kept  doing  till 
I  fetched  forty  pails  of  wather:  then  the  old  man 
took  and  gave  me  a  bloody  beating.  At  this  1  run 
off  and  listed  for  a  soldier,  and  came  into  this  coun- 
try. But,  sir,  you  look  like  one  in  distress.  Are 
ye  of  this  country?"  My  answer  was  in  the  neg- 
ative, but  told  him  I  was  from  London.  At  this  the 
Hibernian  jumped  towaids  me,  seized  me  by  the 
hand,  and  shook  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  feel  that 
he  was  in  earnest.  He  observed  that  we  were  old 
neighbors;  for  London,  said  he,  is  but  a  short  bit 
from  Dublin. 

After  our  mutually  recognising  each  other  for  old 
neighbors,  he  looked  at  me  with  an  arch  significance, 
and  observed,  that  some  misfortune  he  presumed  had 
brought  me  to  this  country.  I  told  him,  it  truly  was 
so ;  that  an  unfortunate  contest  had  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  leave  the  country.  "  O  ho!"  said 
he,  "  you  fought  a  duel?"  I  assented.  "  By  J — s," 
said  he,  "  did  you  challenge  him  fair?"  I  did.  He 
then  seized  my  hand  again,  and  declared  he  was 
satisfied  that  I  was  a  good  fellow.  "  And  by  the 
Immortal,"  said  he,  "  you  shall  go  home  with  me, 
and  1  will  keep  you  a  fortnight,  and  then  will  put  a 
dollar  into  your  hand.  1  am  determined  to  right  a 
duel  myself  with  a  bloody  rascal,  who  sold  me  a 
cow,  and  told  me  she  was  farrow,  and  all  the  time 
she  had  a  calf  in  her  ;  and  you  shall  go  and  be  my 
second." 

You  will  readily  conceive  that  this  invitation  did 
no  way  comport  with  my  Views  and  desire.  I  had 
recourse  to  ;i  number  of  excuses  to  elude  the  force 
of  it.  The  Hibernmn  was  not  willing  to  accept  any 
apology  I  could  make  ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  I 
obtained  my  release  from  this  knight  of  the  bottle. 
However,  after  marching  and  countermarching  some 
length  of  time,  he  gave  up  the  pursuit,  and  let  me 
depart  with  the  honors  of  war. 

Thus  I  found  it  difficult  to  pass  without  great  ob- 
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tractions  in  my  first  essays  upon  the  plan  which  I 
had  studied  with  so  much  caution,  and  which  I 
thought  might  be  pursued  without  interruption. 
Sir,  my  best  wishes  wait  on  you. 


CHAP.  II. 

"  Bent  on  destruction,  and  in  love  with  death! 
Not  all  these  luminaries,  quench 'd  at  once, 
Were  half  so  sad  as  one  benighted  inind, 
Which  gropes  tor  happiness,  and  meets  despair." 

After  I  had  freed  myself  from  my  troublesome 
companion,  I  hastened  on  to  Stonington-Point  in 
order  to  rind  a  passage  to  Long  Island.  When  I 
had  arrived,  I  found  the  prospect  of  such  a  passage 
not  very  flattering  j  and  therefore  determined  to  go 
to  New-London,  a  town  fourteen  miles  distant, 
where  I  was  informed  a  packet  ran  regularly  oi.ee 
a  week.  In  the  course  of  the  next  day  1  arrived  at 
New-London,  wThere  I  immediately  went  on  board 
a  boat  ready  to  sail  for  Long-Island.  Early  the 
next  morning  we  arrived  at  Sag-Harbor,  the  only 
port  of  entry  on  this  island. 

I  now  supposed  myself  on  ground  where  I  should 
nolongerbe  exposed  to  the  cruel  lash  of  the  enven- 
omed tongue  of  slander.  I  supposed  myself  in  a  sit- 
uation convenient  to  begin  my  operations  in  order  to 
establish  myself  in  business.  I  passed  here  for  an 
Englishman  lately  from  London,  forbearing  to  sub- 
join the  word  new.  My  name  was  demanded.  I 
told  them  it  was  Stephen  Edenson,(my  father's  name 
being  Eden.)  The  people  therefore  called  my 
name  Edenson.     I  acquiesced  in  the  name. 

I  began  to  inquire  for  a  vacancy   where  a   school 
master  was  wanted.     I  had   not   long  made  the  in- 
quiry, before  I  was  accosted    by  a  gentleman;    who 
introduced  himself  to  me  by  the  name   of  Havens. 
I  was  informed  by  the  landlord  of  the  inn  where  I 
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had  put  up,  that  the  gentleman  was  Judge  Havens 
of  Shelter  Island.  After  inquiring  whence  I  came, 
my  education,  my  age,  my  objects,  &c.  he  informed 
me  that  he  lived  on  Shelter-Island,  about  three  miles 
from  that  place;  that  the  island  contained  about 
thirty  families;  that  they  were  destitute  of  a  school 
and  wished  to  engage  an  instructor:  "therefore," 
said  he,  "if  you  wish  to  accept  the  chance,  I  will 
use  my  influence  in  your  behalf  on  the  island,  that 
you  may  obtain  the  school.  It  will  not  be  an  ob- 
ject of  any  considerable  consequence,  only  to  give 
you  a  temporary  standing  among  us,  until  you  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  ways  and  manners  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  learn  the  objects  which 
may  offer  for  your  attention." 

I  accepted  the  offer  made  by  Judge  Havens,  and 
took  passage  with  him  in  a  boat  going  to  the  island. 
When  I  arrived,  I  found  the  island  lying  nearly  in  a 
circular  form,  containing,  by  estimation,  about  8000 
acres.  On  this  island  lived  the  number  of  families 
as  mentioned  before  ;  among  whom  were  three,  by 
the  names  of  Nichols,  Dearing,  and  Havens,  who 
were  the  chief  proprietors  of  the  island.  There  was 
a  tavern  kept  by  one  Havens,  in  the  middle  of  the 
island.  He  likewise  kept  a  small  store  of  goods  in 
his  house.  This  man  possessing  many  singularities, 
which  rendered  him  a  person  on  whom  the  attention 
of  strangers  was  naturally  drawn,  I  think  it  neces- 
sary to  give  you  some  further  description  of  him. 

This  publican  was  extremely  fond  of  being  in  the 
secret  of  every  man's  business  and  circumstances, 
and  not  only  so,  but  likewise  to  have  it  thought  so 
by  others.  So  strong  was  his  desire  for  knowledge 
in  all  the  minute  circumstances  which  related  to  any 
one,  that,  whenever  a  stanger  entered  his  house,  his 
first  conversation  would  be  directed  to  his  name, 
circumstances,  connexions,  &c.  Should  the  stran- 
ger chance  to  carry  a  portmanteau  with  him,  or  a 
bundle  of  any  kind  whatever,  he  might  lay  his  ac- 
count to  have  it  searched,  even  before  his  face.     His 
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tnirst  for  conversation  was  insatiable.     His   tongue 
had  almost  become  a  perpetual  motion,  and   what 
rendered  him  highly  disagreeable  was,  that  he  was 
so  deaf  that  one  must  halloo  with  great   strength  in 
order  to  make  him  hear  any  answers  to  his  innumer- 
able questions.     He  was  fond  of  shewing  his  sagac- 
ity by  understanding  half  answers,   and  motions  of 
the  head  and   countenance.     Hence   he    frequently 
obtained  strange   ideas   of  the   occurrences   of  the 
times,  &c.     Notwithstanding  this  humorous  side  of 
the  picture,  the  reverse  was  drawn  with  many  virtues. 
He  was  a  man  of  unshaken  integrity  in  all  matters 
in  which  he  was  concerned,   either   of  a  public   or 
private  nature  ;  much  attached  to  order  and  regu- 
larity as  a  member  of  society,  rigidly  just  in  all  his 
dealings,  and  a  constant  promoter  of  the  means  of 
general   information.     Under  these   circumstances, 
many  laughed  at  his  foibles,  and  at   the   same   time 
revered  his  virtues.     Mr.  Nichols  was  born  to  a  state 
of  affluence,   and  was   happily   connected   with  a 
most  agreeable  family.     Col.  Dearing  was  in  posses- 
sion of  a  large  estate,  encumbered  with  considerable 
debts,  which,  by  a  system  of  strict  economy,  he  was 
annually  decreasing.     This  man  possessed  good  in- 
formation respecting  his  domestic   mattes;,   beyond 
which  his   capacity  did   not   extend.     He  was   ex- 
tremely haughty,  and  a  presbyterian  bigot. 

I  found  the  secluded  situation  of  this  island  had  a 
very  decided  influence  upon  the  manners  of  its  in- 
habitants. By  not  having  that  constant  opportunity 
for  intercourse  with  other  parts  of  the  world,  they 
became  extremely  attached  to  their  own  peculiar 
manners  and  customs,  to  a  degree  of  bigotry,  which 
was  very  disagreeable  to  a  stranger  upon  a  first  ac- 
quaintance. I  found  that  want  of  ease  and  accessi- 
bility, of  that  candor  and  liberality,  which  so  pecu- 
liarly characterises  a  people  of  refinement.  Not- 
withstanding, when  these  difficulties  were  once 
surmounted,  I  found  them  a  people  possessing  many 
excellent  qualities  of  heart. 
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The  principles  of  economy  were  pretty  well  un- 
derstood by  the  inhabitants  of  this  island.  Their 
soil  was  not  so  luxuriant  as  to  preclude  the  necessity 
of  economy.  An  acre  of  this  ground  would  pro- 
duce, upon  an  average,  fifteen  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
twenty-four  bushels  of  Indian  corn.  It  afforded  a 
moderate  supply  of  grass  for  neat  cattle  ;  but  the 
productions  of  a  dairy,  which  might  be  made  con- 
siderably profitable,  were  entirely  neglected.  Their 
improvements  in  agriculture  did  not  appear  to  be 
making  rapid  advances  towards  perfection.  Their 
situation  was  under  most  excellent  privileges,  as  it 
related  to  marketing  their  produce,  and  obtaining 
their  returns;  it  ever  being  convenient  to  send  to 
New-York  by  vessels  from  their  own  shores.  Land 
on  this  island  sold  about  eight  dollars  the  acre. 

I  obtained  a  school  at  the  moderate  price  of  sis 
dollars  per  month,  together  with  my  boarding,  wasn- 
ing  and  lodging.  I  entered  upon  this  office  with  no 
very  sanguine  expectations  of  making  a  permanent 
establishment  for  myself  and  family.  Yet  it  was  a 
resting  place  from  severer  trials.  I  was  retired  from 
the  world,  and  sheltered  from  the  storm,  which  had 
been  so  abundantly  poured  upon  my  devoted  head. 
I  was  in  a  situation,  I  thought,  too  inconsiderable 
to  raise  the  feelings  of  jealousy,  or  alarm  the  most 
selfish  mind.  Yet  in  this  I  labored  under  a  mistak- 
en apprehension.  A  son  of  the  inn-keeper,  who 
had  formerly  taught  a  school  on  this  island,  was 
much  mortified  at  my  introduction  into  a  place 
which  he  had  once  filled,  and  which  he  wished  to 
occupy  again.  He  considered  me  as  a  person  of 
very  little  consequence,  being  poorly  dressed,  and 
was  attentive  to  treat  me  accordingly.  He  frequent- 
ly  gave  me  invitations  to  assist  him  in  the  labors  of 
the  field  at  my  leisure  hours  from  school.  He  car- 
ried his  politeness  so  far  one  afternoon,  as  to  threat- 
en to  turn  me  out  of  the  house,  if  I  would  not  as- 
sist him  in  raking  hay.  But  my  tranquility  was  not 
much  injured  by  these   circumstances,  knowing  this 
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spark  to  be  totally  destitute  of  the  power  which  he 
threatened  to  exercise  ;  and  otherwise  too  incon- 
siderable to  affect  my  interest  with  the  people. 

My  situation  was  such  as  to  excite  the  greatest 
anxiety  of  the  inn-keeper  to  develope  a  character 
which  appeared  to  be  somewhat  veiled  in  mystery. 
His  assiduous  attention  to  my  concerns  was  marked 
with  the  most  noticeable  circumstances.  He  would 
often  throw  hirQ*  If  in  my  way,  in  order  to  assure 
me  how  much  b.<  felt  interested  in  my  welfare,  and 
likewise  of  the  unbounded  confidence  I  might  place 
in  him,  in  any  matters  which  might  partake  of  the 
nature  of  difficulty  or  secrecy. 

By  half  answers,  inuendos  and  shrewd  suggestions, 
the  old  man  had  obtained  a  most  surprising  idea  of 
my  history ;  and  sorry  am  I  to  say  it,  too  much  was 
acted  on  my  part,  to  communicate  this  unfounded 
system  of  ideas  in  his  mind.  These  were  secrets  of 
too  great  magnitude  for  him  to  comprise  in  his  own 
breast,  without  pain  of  the  greatest  kind;  therefore, 
to  ease  his  mind  of  the  enormous  load  under  which 
he  groaned,  he  imparted  his  trust  to  many  of  his 
friends.  However,  they  were  not  convinced  that 
they  had  obtained  all  the  circumstances  which  relat- 
ed to  my  life.  They  therefore  entered  into  a  plan 
to  pursue  the  discovery;  and  accordingly  agreed 
among  themselves  to  persuade  me  to  write  to  some 
of  my  acquaintance  in  England,  or  some  of  the 
British  denominations;  and  uncle  Jim,  as  the  inn- 
keeper was  called,  was  to  send  the  letter,  by  the 
way  of  New-York,  immediately  to  the  place  of  des- 
tination. Uncle  Jim's  deafness  discovered  to  me 
the  plot  which  was  so  ingeniously  concerted,  and 
the  part  which  he  was  to  maintain  in  it.  Being  ap- 
prised of  the  design  of  this  jacobin  club,  I  easily  en- 
tered into  the  plan,  and  made  it  a  scene  of  great 
amusement.  I  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  Right  Hon- 
orable Lord  George  Montague,  &c.  &c.  :  I  filled 
the  body  of  the  letter  with  high  encomiums  upon 
uncle  Jim  and  his  family,  more  particularly  his  daugh- 
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ters.  This  was  touching  him  upon  a  string  which 
vibrated  to  ihe  center  of  his  heart.  His  favour- 
ite object  was  the  beauty  of  his  daughters  and  the 
excellency  of  his  family.  The  old  gentleman  was 
running  over  full  of  satisfaction  upon  the  discovery 
of  these  mighty  state  secrets.  He  began  to  contem- 
plate the  probability  of  his  becoming  known  to  the 
first  families  in  the  British  denominations,  and  of 
obtaining  the  whole  budget  of  strcrvts  relating  to 
them;  and  likewise  the  office  of  an  agent  to  transact 
their  busines. 

These  circumstances  brought  me  into  a  situation 
somewhat  disagreeable.  I  was  reduced  to  a  condi- 
tion in  which  I  was  obliged,  in  some  measure,  to 
give  countenance,  to  those  representations  which  I 
found  had  obtained  among  the  people  at  large.  The 
fact  was,  that  for  my  own  diversion,  I  had  given 
rise  to  those  ridiculous  ideas  which  had  taken  such 
deep  root  in  the  minds  of  those  who  were  concerned 
in  the  letter  plot,  that  I  found  no  small  degree  of 
danger  in  receding  from  the  ground  which  1  had  first 
taken. 

As  I  became  more  acquainted  with  the  people  on 
this  island,  I  found  their  curiosity  more  exercised  in 
penetrating  the  secrets  of  my  pretended  history. 
Their  continued  questions  on  this  subject  growing 
more  and  more  irksome,  1  found,  that  by  my  own 
imprudence,  I  had  involved  myself  in  a  disagreeable 
and  ridiculous  situation. 

About  this  time  I  became  acquainted  with  a  man 
called  Docter  Havens,  possessing  this  appellation 
by  courtesy,  rather  than  by  merit  in  the  science  of 
medicine.  He  put  two  of  his  children  under  my 
care  as  an  instructor.  As  his  character  will  appear 
several  times  in  the  course  of  this  narrative,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  give  you  some  general  sketch  of  this 
man,  previous  to  my  proceeding  to  particulars  in 
which  he  was  concerned.  As  1  have  hinted,  this 
man  was  very  ignorant;  of  a  mind,  by  nature,  sor- 
ded  and  clownish   in   the  extreme;   possessing   no 
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feelings  of  delicacy  or  propriety;  yet  very  ambi- 
tious of  introducing  his  family  into  the  high  and  more 
refined  circles  of  life.  Being  governed  by  no  prin- 
ciple, he  ever  used  such  means  as  came  in  his  way, 
to  further  his  objects,  without  any  reference  to  their 
quality  or  merit.  He  would  appear  generous  and 
hospitable  to  such  characters  as  he  thought  would 
promote  his  interests,  or  further  his  objects;  but  to 
others  he  appeared  in  the  native  hue  of  selfish  pe- 
nury. 

You  will  readily  conclude  that  a  man  of  this  cast 
would  not  be  idle  under  circumstances  ofsuchakind 
as  those  in  which  I  was  involved.  Often  I  had  in- 
vitations of  the  warmest  kind  to  make  his  house  my 
home.  When  1  made  him  visits,  I  was  treated  with 
a  degree  of  hospitality  truly  grateful.  I  often  found 
him  indirectly  hinting  that  my  present  situation  of 
apparent  proverty  did  not  preclude  my  attention 
and  success  among  the  ladies  who  were  standing  in 
the  market  for  marriage,  (by  the  way,  the  Doctor 
had  two  daughters  in  that  predicament)  and  of  in- 
troducing myself  into  business,  by  which  I  could 
maintain  a  family,  and  support  a  reputation  of  credit 
among  the  people;  observing  with  great  sagacity, 
how  different  matters  of  such  a  nature  were  in  this 
country  from  what  they  were  in  England.  He  gave 
me  an  invitation  of  commencing  business  in  partner- 
ship with  one  of  his  sons,  in  the  mercantile  line;  ob- 
serving that,  could  I  raise  5001.  by  the  help  of  my 
friends,  he  would  let  one  of  his  sons  carry  on  the 
business  for  me  for  half  the  profits;  intimating  that 
such  an  offer  was  generous  on  his  side,  as  the  weight 
of  the  business  would  lie  upon  his  son,  until  I  should 
become  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  doing  busi- 
ness in  America.  I  found  to  my  surprise,  the  most 
pointed  enmity  existing  between  this  man  and  his 
only  brother,  who  was  his  nearest  neighbor,  and 
also  between  the  two  families.  I  was  by  no  means 
backward  in  manifesting  my  astonishment  upon 
the  occasion;  but  by  the  representation  of  the  Doc- 
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tor  and  his  family,  was  given  to  understand  that  his 
brother  Constant  was,  of  all  the  various  works  of 
nature,  the  worst,  the  most  unnatural  and  inhuman. 
This  reason  quieted  my  astonishment,  but  did  not 
satisfy  my  feelings.  Finally,  the  clownish  bluntness 
of  the  old  Doctor  served  to  cover  many  vices  of  the 
mind,  which  would  have  been  suspected  sooner  in 
one  possessed  of  politer  manners. 

This  man  was  as  avaricious  for  information  into 
the  subject  of  secret  history  as  his  namesake,  the 
inn-keeper;  but  their  motives  for  obtaining  this  in- 
formation were  very  different.  The  one  sought  it 
for  the  gratification  of  internal  feelings;  the  other 
for  the  opportunity  of  turning  such  a  circumstance 
to  his  advantage  in  adding  to  his  property,  or  pro- 
moting the  advancement  of  his  family.  The  Doctor 
had  no  embarrassment  of  delicacy  to  surmount:  he 
came  immediately  to  the  point,  and  insisted,  sans 
ceremonie,  to  be  initiated  into  the  whole  system  of 
secrecy.  He  was  not  to  be  turned  off"  by  a  polite 
evasion,  or  an  intimation  that  the  matters,  into 
which  he  inquired,  were  not  to  be  divulged.  His 
professions  of  friendship  were  unbounded;  his  as- 
siduities of  attention  were  innumerable,  and  his 
feelings  really  appeared  to  be  interested  in  my  be- 
half. He  gained  my  confidence  so  far,  as  fully  to 
believe  that  his  professions  were  sincere,  notwith- 
standing many  intimations  from  others  relating  to 
his  generai  character.  Yet  I  never  esteemed  him  as 
a  confidential  friend,  owing  to  his  want  of  abilities 
more  than  uprightness,  in  my  view. 

Judge  Hnvi-us  was  another  character  who  made 
his  appearance  upon  the  stage  of  action  at  this  time; 
but  performed  a  very  different  part  from  the  others 
who  have  been  already  mentioned.  He  was  a  man 
of  science,  and  in  no  way  affected  with  the  mania  of 
discovering  secrets.  A  close  application  to  study 
hid  produced  in  him  a  habit  of  appearing  absent  in 
company,  unless  the  subject   of  conversation  turned 
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upon  some  branch  of  science;  then  he  became  an- 
imated and  instructive. 

He  lived  somewhat  secluded  from  common  ac- 
cess, owing  to  his  continual  perseverance  in  the  pur- 
suit of  science.  His  genius  was  not  brilliant;  but 
his  unabating  industry  supplied  the  defect.  He 
thought  with  metaphysical  accuracy  upon  every  sub- 
ject which  he  undertook  to  investigate;  which  often 
produced  too  great  a  degree  of  refinement  in  his 
theories  for  the  convenience  of  practice.  Ho  was  a 
man  of  delicate  feelings,  though  not  so  suddenly 
moved  as  many  others  of  a  more  volatile  consitution. 
His  integrity  as  a  public  character  was  inviolate.  As 
a  private  companion,  he  was  pleasing  and  agree- 
able; and,  as  a  member  of  society,  he  was  useful 
and  beneficial. 

This  was  the  pleasing  side  of  the  portrait.  The 
reverse  was  not  greatly  darkened.  His  temper  par- 
took somewhat  of  the  obstinate.  He  was  ambitious 
of  popularity,  and  somewhat  timid  in  pursuing  those 
measures  which  might  render  him  unpopular,  how- 
ever justice  might  call  for  them.  In  some  of  his 
transactions  in  the  field  of  love,  his  moral  rectitude 
had  been  censured  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity; 
and  as  that  was  a  subject  of  too  much  delicacy  for 
me  to  introduce  to  him,  I  never  heard  his  observations 
upon  it,  and  therefore  had  but  a  partial  idea  of  the 
matter. 

Thus  stood  the  principal  characters  with  whom  I 
was  immediately  concerned  as  an  instructor  for  their 
children.  I  pursued  the  business  with  close  applica- 
tion ;  and,  as  I  flattered  myself,  with  a  degree  of 
reputation.  I  had  not  continued  long  in  this  situa- 
tion, before  my  kind  entertainer,  uncle  Jim,  intro- 
duced the  idea  of  my  writing  for  the  periodical  pub- 
lications of  the  press.  This  subject  did  not  find  an 
agreeable  place  in  my  mind.  I  was  a  stranger  in 
the  place  ;  ignorant  of  the  prevalent  ideas  of  the 
country,  their  political  and  moral  character.  More- 
over, (stiange  as  it  may  seem  from  my  conduct)  I 
26* 
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wished  to  remain  as  little  known  in  this  place  as 
possible,  and  therefore  declined  the  proposal.  Yet 
1  found  i*he  old  gentleman  so  tenaciously  attached 
to  the  plan,  that  I  was  quite  surprised ;  however, 
from  the  drift  of  his  discourse  upon  the  subject,  I 
had  concluded  that  his  idea  was,  to  appear  himself 
as  the  author  of  the  business,  proposing  to  copy 
the  pieces  in  his  own  hand  writing,  previous  to  their 
going  to  the  press,  and* to  have  the  matter  known 
only  between  him  and  me.  The  old  gentleman,  on 
this  occasion,  not  only  professed  a  great  disposition 
for  secrecy  on  his  part,  but  also  enjoined  the  Hke  on 
me,  in  the  most  pointed  and  earnest  manner. 

Under  this  view  of  the  matter,  I  consented  to  his 
proposal.  1  began  my  literary  task  under  the  name 
of  the  Philanthropist.  1  had  proceeded  as  far  as 
the  fourth  or  fifth  number,  before  any  thing  of  note 
took  place  in  consequence  of  these  publications, 
excepting  the  pleasure  which  uncle  Jim  apparently 
enjoyed  in  transacting  the  business,  under  the  veil 
of  secrecy.  At  length,  a  clergyman  of  Southamp- 
ton, taking  the  alarm  at  some  sentiments  here  mani- 
fested, published  a  very  spirited  answer  to  them.  A 
reply  on  my  part  was  then  unavoidable.  The  cler- 
gyman answered  my  reply,  and  I  rejoined  to  his 
answer.  By  this  time  the  attention  of  the  public 
was  excited  to  the  controversy,  more  than  to  the 
merit  of  the  publications  ;  and  they  were  of  course 
anxious  to  know  the  combatants.  It  was  known  at 
tht  printing-office j  that  uncle  Jim  uniformly  brought 
the  Philanthropist  for  publication;  and  also  that  the 
manuscripts  were  ever  in  his  hand  writing.  These 
circumstances  turned  the  eyes  of  the  public  upon 
him:  and  he  possessed  the  fortitude,  for  some  time, 
to  retain  the  secret;  but  at  length  it  became  a  bur- 
den too  heavy  for  him  to  support  alone.  Therefore 
he  imparted  it  to  some  of  his  intimate  friends,  who 
compassionately  relieved  him  from  the  cumber,  by 
dissolving  the  charm  of  secrecy,  and  giving  the 
matter  to  the  public. 
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I  now  found  a  retreat  the  only  p'uce  of  safety; 
and  therefore  withdrew  my  lucubrations  from  the 
press;  and  here  ended  the  matter,  as  it  related  to 
me  in  the  character  of  the  Philanthropist.  But  I 
had,  by  this  time,  excited  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  every  one  was  ready  to  make  his  own  com- 
ments upon  a  character  so  new;  having,  by  direct 
and  indirect  means,  given  myself  a  character  very 
novel  ;  and  my  intimate  friends  had  highly  embel- 
lished the  superstructure  which  my  fancy  had  rear- 
ed. There  were  almost  as  many  different  opinions 
concerning  me  as  there  were  persons  to  form  them. 
But  none  of  the  various  conjectures  happened  to 
light  on  the  identical  character  which  I  had  sustain- 
ed in  reality,  though  the  publications  from  Worces- 
ter relating  to  my  confinement;  trial,  and  escape, 
were  among  this  people. 

I  found  no  prospect  of  making  an  establishment 
for  my  family  on  this  island,  the  encouragement  for 
instructing  was  so  small;  and  as  that  was  an  object 
rf  the  utmost  consequence  to  me,  1  turned  my  atten- 
tion to  some  other  place.  I  made  application  for  a 
birth,  when  my  time  should  expire  on  Shelter  Island, 
at  a  number  of  places;  and  at  length  found  an  open- 
ing in  a  parish  called  Bridghamton,  a  part  of  South- 
hampton, on  Long-Island.  At  this  place  I  engag- 
ed to  teach  a  school  at  the  price  of  twelve  dollars 
)er  month,  without  the  privilege  of  board  or  any  of 
its  appendages,  f  engaged  to  begin  this  school  in 
two  weeks  after  the  time  of  ray  teaching  the  other 
should  expire,  which  time  of  intermission  I  had  de- 
termined to  appropriate  to  the  purpose  of  revisiting 
my  family,  and  learning  the  operation  of  things 
since  I  had  left  them.  As  this  time  approached,  my 
anxiety  to  put  my  intended  visit  into  execution  in- 
creased to  such  a  degree  as  to  deprive  ire  of  sleep. 

I  lived,  at  this  time,  in  the  family  of  Judge  Ha- 
vens. I  endeavored  to  enter  into  his  character  and 
disposition  ;  and  to  penetrate  the  governing  princi- 
ples by  which  he  was  actuated.     After  I  had  satisfi- 
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ed  my  mind  upon  these  heads,  I  determined  to  lay 
open  to  his  view  the  whole  of  my  situation,  and 
consult  him  upon  that  line  of  conduct  which  he 
should  think  adviseable,  in  ord^r  to  answer  the  ob- 
ject which  lay  so  near  my  heart.  I  had  fixed  upon 
the  time,  in  my  own  mind,  to  unfold  this  circum- 
stance. I  came  prepared  from  school  at  the  intended 
time  to  put  in  force  this  resolution.  But  while  I 
walked  leisurely  from  the  school-house  to  my  lodg- 
ings, which  was  about  one  hundred  rods,  it  occur- 
red to  my  mind  into  what  a  disagreeable  situation 
I  had  once  been  involved  by  communicating  such 
a  secret ;  how  possible,  and  even  how  probable 
it  was  I  might  be  deceived  in  my  expectations  from 
Judge  Heavens,  notwithstanding  my  favorable  pre- 
dictions towards  him  ;  bow  often  1  had  been  egre- 
giously  deceived  by  the  conduct  of  certain  charac- 
ters when  the  prospects  of  life  were  changed;  how 
he  must  be  surprised  at  coming  to  the  knowledge  of 
real  facts  relating  to  me.  Under  this  view  of  the 
matter,  I  shrunk  back  from  the  scene,  and  durst  n<>t 
proceed.  I  concluded  still  to  let  matters  of  this 
kind  lie  in  a  state  of  secrecy,  until  I  had  been  back 
to  Charlton,  and  learned  the  feelings  and  sentiments 
of  mankind  concerning  me. 

My  time  of  engagement  was  almost  expired.  I 
a  on  expected  to  recross  the  Sound,  and  measure 
back  my  former  steps  to  Charlton.  This  list  part 
of  my  time  seemed  to  move  with  leaden  feet.  I  had 
not  heard  from  my  family,  connexions,  or  acquain- 
tance, since  I  left  them.  I  had  not  written  to  them, 
nor  had  1  dared  to  inquire  after  them,  or  any  of  the 
inhabitants  living  in  that  part  of  the  world.  There- 
fore  my  desire  to  see  them  was  beyond  the  power 
of  language  to  express.  At  this  moment,  when  my 
wishes  were  almost  gratified;  when  the  object  of 
my  most  earnest  desire  was  almost  within  my  pow- 
er, I  was  suddenly  taken  sick  with  the  remitting 
fever. 

This  stroke  was  too  much  for  my  utmost  fortitude 
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to  endure.  I  sunk  under  it.  I  felt  the  weakness  of 
a  child.  It  struck  me  in  a  part  which  I  was  not  pre- 
pared to  defend.  I  could  not  bear  the  thought  of 
submitting  to  a  fit  of  sickness  at  the  present  junc- 
ture ;  but  sad  necessity  taught  me  that  I  must  en- 
dure what  I  could  not  avert.  My  fond  prospects 
were  blasted  ;  the  painted  vision  of  enjoyment  fled 
from  my  view.  The  little  money  which  1  had,  with 
so  much  perseverance,  scraped  together  <for  my 
small  excursion  into  the  country,  was  likely  to  be 
all  swallowed  up  by  the  expenses  of  sickness,  which 
must  eventually  preclude  the  possibility  of  my  re- 
turning to  my  family.  These  circumstances,  which 
foreboded  the  most  dismal  prospects,  left  but  little 
consolation  to  my  feelings.  The  fever  and  melan- 
choly made  rapid  havoc  of  my  constitution. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Doctor  Havens  made 
me  the  offer  of  quarters  and  attendance  at  his  house, 
until  my  recovery.  I  accepted  his  offer,  and  was 
removed  to  his  house  accordingly.  As  I  had  ever 
been  averse  to  loading  the  stomach  with  medicine  in 
cases  of  sickness,  I  now  pursued  the  same  ccurse, 
and  invariably  adhered  to  my  old  maxim,  of  "  giv- 
ing nature  her  way,"  until  the  ninth  day,  when,  by 
the  help  of  a  generous  constitution,  the  fever  formed 
a  crisis,  nature  predominated,  and  the  disorder  abat- 
ed. Doctor  Havens  was  willing  to  give  himself  airs 
of  consequence  from  this  speedy  decision  in  my  fa- 
vor, although  he  had  only  given  me  two  potions  of 
the  cortex  Pern;  and  that  after  the  fever  had  abated. 
I  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  set  out  on  my  intended 
journey  on  the  twelth  day  of  my  sickness,  much 
against  the  advice  of  Doctor  Havens.  Before  my 
departure,  I  called  upon  the  Doctor  for  my  bill  for 
board,  attendance,  &c,  ;  his  answer  was  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect,  (viz.)  that  as  twenty  shillings  was 
due  to  me  from  him  for  schooling  his  children,  and 
as  he  expected  to  send  them  to  me  again,  at  Bridg- 
hampton,  and  to  receive  special  attention  to  them 
at  all  leisure  hours,  he  would  rest  the  discharge  of 
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my  bill  upon  that  ground.  I  acquiesced  with  his 
proposal,  under  an  apprehension  of  his  having  his 
full  due  ;  the  price  of  boarding,  washing  and  lodg- 
ing being  eight  shillings  per  week  ;  and  as  I  was  at 
the  Doctor's  two  weeks  only,  and  my  situation  such 
as  not  to  cause  a  great  degree  of  special  trouble,  I 
considered  the  addition  of  eight  shillings  more  per 
week  to  be  a  full  compensation  for  my  receipts. 
Therefore,  as  his  bill  under  this  settlement  would 
amount  to  thirty-two  shillings,  there  would  remain  a 
ballance  of  twelve  shillings  in  his  favor,  which  he 
expected,  and  did  receive  by  my  extra  attention  to 
his  children  afterwards. 

I  was  somewhat  disappointed  when  I  called  upon 
the  Doctor  for  a  settlement.  By  the  course  of  his 
conversation,  when  I  came  to  his  house,  he  clearly 
intimated  that  he  would  make  me  welcome  to  the 
favor.  And  moreover,  his  abundant  professions  of 
friendly  attention  were  sufficient  to  induce  me  to 
expect  that  he  would  not  demand  pay  for  my  board- 
ing, &c.  ;  considering  my  peculiar  situation,  (he 
being  a  man  himself  in  easy  circumstances)  and  the 
particular  and  pointed  declarations  of  friendly  as- 
sistance whicli  he  had  made,  almost  at  every  time  1 
had  seen  him  during  my  residence  on  the  island. 
However,  I  esteemed  his  demand  no  more  than 
strictly  just,  and  considered  his  calculations  to  be- 
friend me,  operating  in  some  other  channel,  to 
whicli  I  had  not  yet  been  introduced. 

The  time  had  now  expired  in  which  I  was  to  be- 
gin my  school  at  Bridghampton.  However,  I  could 
not  reconcile  my  mind  to  the  idea  of  relinquishing 
my  visit  to  my  family  ;  and  accordingly  sent  on 
word  that  sickness  had  disenabled  me  from  opening 
my  school  so  soon,  by  a  fortnight,  as  my  engage- 
ment had  specified.  Under  these  circumstances  I 
entered  on  board  the  boat  to  recross  the  Sound  to 
New-London,  having  given  the  people  to  under- 
stand  that  I  had  heard  of  a  certain  friend  of  mine 
being   somewhere   in  the   state  of    Massachusetts; 
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to  whom  it  was  very  necessary  for  me  to   make   a 
visit. 

J  was  entrusted  with  some  letters  to  a  gentleman 
in  New-London  ;  and  immediately  after  my  arrival 
in  the  city,  it  being  5  o'clock  P.  M.  the  same  day,  1 
set  about  discharging  the  trust  by  delivering  the 
letters.  When  I  arrived  in  New-London,  1  felt 
fearful  of  being  known,  and  wished  to  be  seen  as 
little  as  possible. 

The  reason  of  this  desire  was  of  the  following 
nature,  viz.  being  in  doubt  of  the  operation  which  a 
knowledge  of  my  real  character  would  have  upon 
the  feelings  of  the  people  where  I  had  engaged  to 
teach  a  school  ;  and  likewise  ignorant  of  the  repre- 
sentations the  public  would  make  on  that  head  ;  I 
did  not  wish  yet  to  put  the  matter  to  a  trial,  until  I 
should  have  further  opportunity  to  establish  myself 
in  the  place.  There  were  people  with  me  from 
Long-Island,  and  therefore  should  I  be  recognized 
by  any  in  New-London,  it  would  develope  the  busi- 
ness immediately  to  those  who  were  with  me,  and 
the  knowledge  of  this  matter  would  reach  Bridg- 
hampton  previous  to  my  return. 

Thus  stood  matters  in  New-London.  I  had  de- 
termined to  deliver  the  letters  and  immediately  leave 
town.  I  accordingly  set  out  for  the  house  of  Gen- 
eral Huntington,  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  letter 
was  directed,  in  company  with  one  of  those  who 
came  with  me  from  Long-Island.  This  compan- 
ion I  wished  handsomely  to  drop,  but  found  myself 
unable.  As  I  was  walking  through  the  street,  I  ob- 
served a  number  of  gentlemen  standing  together, 
and  observing  me  with  attention.  I  immediately 
concluded  that  I  was  discovered  and  known.  How- 
ever, I  walked  by  without  appearing  to  notice  them; 
when  I  heard  one  of  them  uttering  with  an  empha- 
sis, c;  By  G — d  it  is  Burroughs."  This  satisfied  me 
as  to  the  truth  of  my  first  conjecture.  I  wished, 
more  and  more,  my   companion   gone  ;  but  to   no 
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purpose  :  he  still  remained  with  me  in  spite  of  all 
ray  efforts  to  the  contrary. 

1  found  that  those  who  had  observed  me  with  so 
much  attention  were  following  after  me,  and  contin- 
ued at  but  a  short  distance,  until  1  came  to  the  house 
of  General  Huntington.  When  I  went  into  this 
house,  they  made  a  stand  in  the  street  before  the 
door,  until  I  came  out  ;  when  they  immediately 
came  up  to  me,  and,  in  the  language  of  friendship, 
inquired  after  my  health.  I  was  agreeably  surpris- 
ed to  find  two  of  my  college  class-mates  among  the 
number,  who  were  practising  attornies,  attending 
the    Supreme    Court  sitting  in  New-London. 

When  they  accosted  me  by  my  name,  1  gave  them 
to  understand  they  were  mistaken.  The  greater 
part  understood  the  reply,  and  went  away  as  though 
satisfied  with  being  convinced  of  their  mistake  ;  yet 
one,  by  the  name  of  Bulkey,one  of  the  before  men- 
tioned college  class-mates,  remained  firm  to  his  in- 
tegrity, and  declared  that  he  knew  it  to  be  me  : 
11  that  he  thought  it  to  be  me  before  he  heard  me 
speak  ;  but  since  then  was  entirely  certain."  At 
this  moment,  there  was  passing  by  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Hyde,  a  new  made  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
belonging  to  Norwich,  who  being  led  into  the  sub- 
V  cf  by  Bulkey,  manifested  an  ardent  desire  of  con- 
vincing the  world  how  prompt  he  was  in  the  execu- 
tion 01  his  peace-office.  He  called  for  assistance, 
laid  hold  of  me  by  their  help,  and  conveyed  me  to 
the  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Coit.  My  companion 
from  Long-Island  was  terrified  at  seeing  all  this; 
and  learned  nothing  more  than  that  I  had  changed 
my  name,  he  came  up  to  me  with  a  wo  fill  aspect  on 
his  countenance,  and  said,  "  A'nt  you  sorry  you 
changed  your  name?" 

The  others  who  had  first  accosted  me,  and  more 
particularly,  William  Hart,  my  college  acquaintance, 
concluding  where  Hyde  and  his  gang  were  convey- 
ing me,  hastened  to  the  Attorney-General  before  we 
arrived,  in  time  sufficient  to  give   him  a  just  state- 
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ment  of  the  matter.  When  we  arrived  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Coit,  I  found  a  large  gathering  already  there. 
I  had  now  given  myself  over  as  lost.  I  concluded 
that  my  detention  and  reconveyance  back  to  Wor- 
cester, were  quite  certain.  The  extreme  state  of 
weakness  to  which  I  was  reduced  by  sickness  ren- 
dered the  prospect  of  escape  hopeless.  I  saw  the 
rigor  of  my  confinement  increased,  and  the  severity 
of  my  punishment  by  no  means  diminished.  1  saw 
another  series  of  cruel  sufferings  before  me,  of  which 
I  could  not  even  conjecture  an  end.  Hyde  exulted 
much  in  the  part  he  had  acted,  concluding,  as  1 
readily  understood,  from  his  conversation,  that  he 
had  done  himself  immortal  honor.  He  took  the  ut- 
most pains  to  exhibit  me  to  the  view  of  the  surround- 
ing spectators  as  a  monster  of  iniquity,  and  as  a  de- 
vil incarnate,  in  order  to  enhance  his  own  merit  in 
the  act  of  confining  me  from  society.  He  told  many 
anecdotes  relating  to  me  ;  of  my  stealing  horses, 
committing  rapes,  &c.  &c.  With  all,  he  wound  up, 
with  an  anecdote  of  his  own  experience.  "When 
I  was  riding  through  the  state  of  New-Hampshire, 
some  years  since,"  said  Hyde,  "  I  saw  a  man  stand- 
ing in  his  door  at  Charlestown,  who  took  me  to  be 
Burroughs.*  I  was  on  a  very  fine  horse, and  the  man 
called  out  to  me,  Burroughs,  where  did  you  get  that 
horse?  I  made  no  answer,  but  rode  on  ;  when  the 
man  called  again,  Damn  you  Burroughs,  if  you  do 
not  stop,  I  will  stop  you  !  But  continuing  still  to 
ride  on,  the  man  ran  after  me.  and  overtook  me  ; 
when  I  turned  about,  and  demanded  what  he  want- 
ed. The  man,  by  this,  discovering  his  mistake,  beg- 
ged my  pardon,  observing,  1  thought  it  was  one 
Burroughs,  a  great  horse  thief ;  and  I  have  no  no- 
tion of  being  stopped  as  I  ride  the  country  on  such 
a  fellow's  account." 

After  Hyde  had  ended  this  harrangue,  the  Attor- 
ney-General demanded  if  my  name  was  Burroughs. 
I  told  him  it  was.     He  enquired  further  if  I  had  been 

*  Esquire  Hyde  was  about  5  feet  8  inches  high. 
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confined  in  Worcester  jail,  and  from  thence  had 
made  my  escape.  My  answer  was  in  the  affirma- 
tive. He  then  demanded  where  I  had  been  since  ; 
what  doing,  where  going,  &c.  To  which  I  gave 
him  a  simple  statement  of  the  truth.  He  then  made 
a  reply  which  will  leave  a  grateful  monument  of 
esteem  in  my  mind,  so  long  as  his  name  is  retained 
in  my  powers  of  recollection.  "  Mr.  Burroughs, 
we  in  Connecticut  feel  ourselves  interested  in  the 
fate  of  every  man,  and  wish  him  to  be  happy  in 
promoting  his  own  good,  combined  with  that  of  so- 
ciety ;  and  where  we  find  him  making  that  his  object, 
we  wish  to  assist  him  forward,  rather  than  throw 
any  obstacle  in  his  pursuit.  As  this  appears  to  have 
been  your  object  for  the  summer  past,  and  as  you 
are  still  inclined  to  pursue  it,  it  is  my  duty  to  encour- 
age such  a  pursuit,  and  not  hinder  it ;  therefore  you 
may  consider  yourself  at  liberty  to  depart.  1  have 
heard  your  history.  I  have  been  made  acquainted 
with  your  trials  at  Worcester.  I  have  wished,  and 
still  wish  you  a  happier  lot." 

At  this  instant  1  felt  the  weight  of  a  mountain  re- 
moved from  my  mind.  All  the  horrid  prospects  of 
confinement,  punishment,  &c.  immediately  vanished. 
The  sunshine  of  hope  burst  with  full  spendor  upon 
my  soul,  and  filled  me  with  so  great  a  measure  of 
joy,  that,  in  in;  debilitated  situation,  it  almost  over- 
powered my  strength  :  and,  with  difficulty,  1  pre- 
vented myself  from  fainting.  Indeed,  sir,  it  was  a 
state  of  enjoyment  so  great  as  to  render  it  truly 
painful.  The  prospect  flashed  on  my  mind  the  idea 
of  again  enjoying  my  family,  connexions,  and  so- 
ciety ;  and  the  possibility  of  maintaining  them, 
by  my  industry,  without  danger  of  being  interrup- 
ted. 

I  returned  to  Mr.  Coit  my  warmest  acknowledg- 
ments of  gratitude  for  his  humanity.  Yet  my  tongue 
did  not  utter  the  thousandth  part  of  what  my  heart 
dictated.  I  was  overcome.  A  universal  tremor 
shook  my  frame  ;  and  I   was  glad  of  a  moment's 
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ease  by  retiring,  and  hiding  my  feelings  in  my  own 
bosom.  When  I  had  left  Mr.  Coit,  and  arrived  at 
the  Coffee-house  for  lodgings  over  night,  I  found 
there  %iny  Long-Island  companion,  who,  finding  me 
liberated  from  confinement,  began  to  think  that 
changing  one's  name  was  not  so  flagrant  a  violation 
of  the  laws  of  Connecticut  as  he  had,  at  first,  ap- 
prehended. I  stated  to  him  my  desire  that  he  would 
not,  on  his  return,  make  any  mention  of  the  occur- 
rence, or  that  he  knew  any  thing  relating  to  my 
possessing  another  name.  He  promised  a  compli- 
ance, and  much  to  my  surprise,  kept  the  secret  in- 
violate. 

Early  next  morning,  I  went  on  board  a  packet- 
boat  going  up  the  river,  as  far  as  the  little  city  of 
Norwich,  fourteen  miles  directly  on  my  way  to 
Charlton,  where  we  arrived  about  noon.  After  our 
arrival,  1  immediately  set  out  on  foot,  and  reached 
fourteen  miles  further  that  afternoon.  I  put  up  at  a 
house  where  the  people  were  strangers,  as  1  then 
conceived,  in  the  town  of  Canterbury.  During  the 
course  of  the  evening,  by  some  conversation  that 
passed  in  the  family,  1  began  to  conjecture  that  I 
was  in  the  house  of  an  old  acquaintance  of  my  fa- 
ther. Previous  to  my  retiring  to  bed,  the  man  of  the 
house  came  home,  who  was  before  absent ;  and  I 
readily  recognized  the  countenance  of  Doctor 
Knight,  although  I  had  not  seen  him  since  I  was  of 
the  age  of  seven,  being  about  the  space  of  twenty 
years. 

The  Doctor  conducted  me  to  the  bed  where  I  was 
to  sleep,  and  I  embraced  that  opportunity  to  discov- 
er myself  to  him,  hoping  to  gain  some  inteligence 
which  might  be  of  consequence,  either  relating  to 
my  family,  or  the  public  opinion, and  measures  which 
had  been  taken  since  I  left  the  country.  1  was, 
however,  unsuccessful  in  my  object,  not  gaining  any 
intelligence  upon  either  of  those  points.  I  arose 
early  next  morning,  and  departed,  after  being  made 
welcome,  by  the  Doctor,  to  my  lodging. 
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I  found  a  fever  perpetually  hanging  about  me,  and 
the  worry  of  travelling  constantly  increasing  it. 
But  my  feelings  were  so  much  interested  in  pursu- 
ing my  journey,  that  my  judgment  had  lost  its  force  ; 
and  i  travelled  with  an  ungating  diligence,  until 
midnight,  when,  to  my  no  small  satisfaction,  I  ar- 
rived to  the  abode  of  my  family.  This  scene  I  shall 
never  presume  to  describe.  Your  own  fruitful  im- 
agination will  do  more  justice  to  the  subject  than  is 
possible  for  the  power  of  language  to  perform. 

I  tarried  here  two  days,  and  found  my  health  con- 
stantly declining.  I  began  to  grow  alarmed,  under 
an  apprehension  that  I  might  have  a  severe  confine- 
ment by  sickness  in  this  place,  and  by  that  means, 
be  discovered,  and  committed  to  Worcester  jail. 
Therefore  I  procured  a  friend  to  carry  me  on  horse- 
back, into  the  state  of  Connecticut,  where  w  ar- 
rived about  midnight,  at  the  house  of  a  distant  rela- 
tion in  the  town  of  Thompson.  Here  I  tarried  un- 
til the  close  of  the  next  evening,  and  then  began  my 
journey  again  on  foot.  However,  I  found  my  weak 
ness  so  great,  I  could  not  proceed  more  than  two 
miles  that  night.  1  stopped  at  a  house  about  9 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  went  to  bed  immediate- 
ly ;  but  found  little  rest  through  the  night.  A  fit 
of  the  fever  and  ague  came  on  me  ;  and  after  that 
the  sweat  poured  from  every  part  of  my  body  in  the 
most  copious  effusion.  In  the  morning  I  was  scarce- 
ly able  to  rise  from  my  bed.  However,  I  dressed 
myself,  and  after  procuring  horses,  I  again  set  off 
for  Plainfield,  about  twelve  miles  distant,  in  order  to 
take  the  stage  from  thence  to  Norwich.  1  arrived 
here  about  noon,  but  so  very  weak  that  I  was  under 
the  necessity  of  going  immediately  to  bed.  Indeed 
my  disorder  began  to  increase  so  rapidly,  that  I 
pretty  much  despaired  of  returning  to  Long-Island 
for  the  present,  and  concluded  that  I  must  be  con- 
fined by  a  fit  of  sickness.  A  fit  of  the  fever  and 
ague  came  on  me  again  and  after  that  the  copious 
discharge  of  sweat.     I  felt  more  at  ease  when  the 
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sweat  had  ceased,  but  by  no  means  strengthened. 
However,  I  determined  to  set  forward  again  at  the 
arrival  of  the  stage. 

About  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I  took  a  seat  in 
the  stage,  and  set  off'  for  Norwich.  I  found  in  the 
stage  a  gentleman  of  the  law  from  Boston,  travel- 
ling to  the  west.  After  some  introductory  conver- 
sation, I  was  satisfied  that  I  was  not  recognized  by 
him,  although  we  had  formerly  known  each  other. 
After  1  was  satisfied  in  this  respect,  I  gradually  in- 
troduced, as  though  by  accident  the  topic  of  con- 
versation which  lay  near  my  heart,  (viz.)  the  singu- 
lar trial  of  one  Burroughs,  at  the  sitting  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  at  Worcester  in  their  April  term.  I 
manifested  some  surprise  at  the  conducting  this  trial 
by  the  court,  if  I  had  been  rightly  informed  into  the 
matter.  He  allowed  my  information  to  be  correct, 
but  defended  their  conduct  by  the  singularity  of  the 
character  they  had  to  deal  with.  His  ideas  upon 
that  subject  were  of  the  following  nature,  viz. 

"  This  Burroughs  was,  of  all  characters  you  ever 
heard  mention  made,  the  most  singular.  He  has  led 
a  course  of  the  most  barefaced  and  horrid  crimes  of 
any  man  living,  even  from  his  childhood,  to  such  a 
degree,  that  his  own  father  has  des-ired  the  courts  to 
shew  him  no  favor,  and  wishes,  for  the  good  of  so- 
ciety, to  have  him  confined  perpetually,  as- the  only 
possible  means  to  prevent  that  course  of  horrid  trans 
gressions  which  he  has  perpetrated  ever  since  he  has 
been  capable  of  acting.  After  an  innumerable  train 
of  instances  in  which  he  was  guilty  of  stealing,  coun- 
terfeiting, robbing,  adultery,  &c.  &c.  he  was  appre- 
hended and  sent  on  to  the  Castle.  In  this  situation, 
as  though  confinement  had  made  him  ten-fold  worse 
than  formerly,  he  often  threw  the  whole  garrison  in- 
to a  state  of  alarm  ;  burnt  the  buildings  ;  wounded 
the  soldiers,  some,  it  was  supposed  mortally  :  and 
finally  made  his  escape:  no  property  was  secure 
from  his  grasp  ;  no  virtue  was  proof  against  his 
wiles,  even  to  such  a  measure   that  he  became   e. 
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general  nuisance  to  society  ;  and  the  country  arose 
in  its  own  defence  and  confined  him  in  jail. 

"  Such  a  character  you  will  not  wonder  was  very 
obnoxious  to  the  court,  and  they  found  it  necessary 
to  take  the  most  decided  measures  to  bring  him  to 
justice  ;  for  even  under  this  load  of  infamy,  he,  had 
planned  his  matters  with  that  address  and  dexterity, 
by  means  of  the  testimony  of  his  accomplices,  that, 
with  the  utmost  difficulty,  the  court  obtained  his 
condemnation.  After  that  they  determined  to  lay 
a  sentence  upon  him  that  should  keep  him  confined 
for  a  long  time  ;  but  in  vain.  He  soon  made  his 
escape,  and  is  now  acting  the  same  scenes  of  excess 
over  again.  Finally,  you  cannot  enter  into  the 
merits  of  this  trial,  so  as  to  understand  it  thorough- 
ly, unless  you  should  become  really  acquainted  with 
the  villain  ;  then  you  would  be  sensible  that  too 
too  great  exertions  could  not  be  made  against  him." 

The  carriage  at  this  moment  broke  down  ;  and 
all  the  passengers  were  under  a  necessity  of  halting, 
until  another  was  brought  to  take  them  up.  Under 
this  situation,  William  Mart  Esq.  came  riding  up, 
and  saluted  me  by  the  name  of  "  Burroughs." 
Aghast  and  astonished,  the  poor  lawyer  rolled  his 
eyeballs  in  wild  dismay.  The  apparition  of  Mac- 
beth's  Ghost  would  not  have  been  so  terrible  to  this 
son  of  the  long  rope,  as  the  sight  of  that  identical 
man,  whose  picture  he  had  so  pleasingly  drawn. 
"  He  believed  he  could  walk  to  Norwich  much  easier 
than  wait  for  tfce  carriage."  He  made  his  obeisance 
to  the  company,  and  marched  off.  As  low  as  my 
spirits  had  been  reduced  by  the  gloomy  prospects 
presented  by  my  increasing  sickness,  1  felt  them  ex- 
hilerated  by  this  curious  circumstance.  1  laughed 
aloud,  which  conveyed  the  sensations  of  my  heart 
to  this  knight  of  romance  ;  but  he  did  not  tarry  for 
any  further  explanation.  He  pursued  his  course 
with  diligence,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight. 

We  were  directly  reseated  in  another  carriage, 
and  drove  on  with  speed  :  but  did  not  overtake  our 
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lawyer.  He  had  either  stopped  by  th<*  way,  or 
made  greater  progress  on  foot  than  is  common 
fur  men  who  are  not  impelled  by  extraordinary  mo- 
tives. 

The  stage  set  me  down  at  Norwich-Landing,  and 
eontinuedlts  route  to  the  town.  This  night  I  found 
the  fits  of  fever  and  ague  increasing, and  my  strength 
continually  abating.  The  next  morning  it  was  with 
difficulty  1  reached  the  boat  bound  to  New-London, 
where  we  arrived  about  two  o'clock  P.  M.  I  here 
found  that  I  could  not  proceed  any  further,  but  must 
submit  to  the  force  of  sickness,  and  lie  by  until  I 
should  be  better  able  to  move. 


CHAP.   III. 

I  will  here  leave  the  course  of  my  journey,  and  go 
back  a  little,  to  take  notice  of  some  circumstances 
necessary  to  be  noted  in  order  for  you  to  entertain 
a  clear  idea  of  my  present  prospects,  and  future 
hopes.  As  the  object  of  making  provision  for  my 
family  was  the  prevailing  wish  of  my  heart,  I  had 
flattered  myself  that  the  salary  which  I  should  re- 
ceive for  the  school  would  be  sufficient,  with  close 
economy,  to  support  us,  in  some  small  state  of  com- 
fort. Under  this  view  I  h-*d  proposed  the  plan  of 
•moving  my  family  to  Long-Island;  but,  previous  to 
such  a  measure,  my  wife's  father  had  agreed  to 
make  me  a  visit,  to  view  my  prospects,  and  then 
determine  whether  prudence  would  allow  of  such 
an  attempt.  As  the  money  which  I  was  to  receive 
for  the  school  was  the  only  dependence  which  I  had, 
1  felt  not  very  sanguine  in  my  hopes  at  this  time,  be- 
cause, as  long  as  I  should  remain  sick  and  unable 
to  teach  the  school,  I  was  earning  no  money;  and 
was  moreover,  involving  ray  self  in  debts  which 
must  be  discharged  with  the  first  money  I  could  raise 
from  my  labors.     My  sickness  would  probably  pre- 
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vent  my  keeping  the  school  where  I  had  engaged, 
as  the  proprietors  wished  to  have  it  opened,  at  fur- 
thest, by  that  time,  and  I  had  presumed  already  to 
overrun  it  by  a  fortnight. 

I  was  confined,  by  sickness,  about  a  week  in 
New-London,  before  I  found  mvself  recruited  in 
any  measure.  As  I  felt  extremely  anxious  to  gain 
intelligence  relating  to  the  school  in  Bridghampton, 
a  matter  on  which  much  depended  in  my  then  present 
situation,  I  once  more  attempted  to  cross  the  Sound. 
I  found  the  motion  of  the  boat  very  irksome;  and 
before  I  had  reached  the  Long-Island  side,  I  was 
again  attacked  with  a  severe  visit  of  the  fever  and 
ague,  attended  with  the  most  violent  effusions  of 
sweat  immediately  succeeding.  After  I  had  again 
arrived  at  Sag-Harbor,  I  betook  myself  to  bed,  and 
after  the  space  of  five  or  six  hours  found  myself  so 
far  recruited  as  to  be  able  to  ride  to  Bridghamp- 
ton. When  I  arrived  at  this  place,  I  found  they 
fiad  engaged  another  instructor  despairing  of  my 
return,  and  he  had  appointed  the  day  for  opening 
the  school. 

This  circumstance  was  a  matter  of  great  disap- 
pointment, inasmuch  as  I  could  not  proceed  further 
for  want  of  money  or  health.  I  represented  my  sit- 
uation of  distress  io  the  person,  Johnson  by  name, 
who  had  engaged  the  school,  with  some  hope  that 
he  would  relinquish  his  appointment,  and  look  fur 
another  situation;  but  all  to  no  purpose.  He  remain-, 
ed  steadfast  in  his  resolution,  and  all  entreaties  were 
ineffectual.  I  now  concluded  my  labors  were  at  an 
end;  that  I  had  nothing  left  but  to  wait  patiently  the 
time  of  my  exit  from  these  continued  scenes  of  wo. 

M  Nor  dreadful  the  transition;  though  the  mind, 

An  artist  at  creating  self-alarms, 

Rich  in  expedients  for  inquietude, 

Is  prone  to  paint   in  dreadful.     Who  can  take 

Death's  portrait  true'!  The  tyrant  never  sat. 

Our  sketch  all  random  strokes,  conjecture  all; 
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Close  shuts  the  grave,  nor  tells  one  single  tale. 
Death,  and  his  image,  rising  in  the  brain, 
Bear  faint  resemblance;   never  are  alike; 
Fear  shocks  the  pencil;   fancy  loves  excess, 
Bark  ignorance  is  lavish  of  her  shades; 
And  these  the  formidable  picture  draw." 

In  this  situation  I  lay  two  days,  unable  to  rise 
from  my  bed.  I  found  the  people  in  this  place  de- 
sirous of  my  instructing  their  school,  if  they  could 
by  any  means  get  rid  of  their  engagement  with 
Johnson.  They  had  formed  a  favorable  idea  of  my 
performance  in  that  line  by  the  character  I  had  sus- 
tained in  that  capacity  on  Shelter-Island,  the  place 
being  only  five  miles  distant,  and  Johnson  being  a 
total  stranger  in  the  country.  Therefore  the  people 
of  this  district  sent  to  another  part  of  the  town,  who 
were  destitute,  and  wanted  a  schoolmaster,  inform- 
ing them  that  one  was  to  be  had  by  applying  imme- 
diately, and  mentioned  Johnson  as  the  person.  It 
was  likewise  mentioned  to  him  that  application 
would  be  made  from  another  part  of  the  town,  where 
the  presumption  was  much  stronger  in  his  favor  for 
high  wages,  &c.  Johnson  eagerly  swallowed  this 
bait,  and  accepted  the  invitation  immediately  after 
it  was  given.  The  committee  who  were  appointed 
for  this  purpose,  learning,  however,  that  there  was 
another  person  present,  who  was  a  candidate  for  a 
schoolmaster,  and  who  they  found,  was  to  teach  the 
school  in  the  middle  district,  provided  they  could  get 
Johnson  off  their  hands,  began  to  query  about  the 
propriety  of  having  the  choice  themselves  rather 
than  the  middle  district,  seeing  Johnson  was  already 
engaged.  This  motion,  I  found,  by  no  means  com- 
porting with  the  feelings  of  Johnson,  or  the  people 
of  the  middle  district.  He  wished  to  take  the  wes- 
tern school,  and  the  people  of  the  middle  district 
wished  the  same.  This  produced  a  warm  alterca- 
tion between  the  two  committees ;  but  they  finally 
agreed  upon  me  as  the  person  to  decide  the  contest ; 
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and  I  chose  to  abide  where  I  was.  This  accordingly 
settled  the  dispute.  What  influenced  my  choice 
was,  the  solicitation  of  Johnson,  who  was  now  as 
anxious  to  leave  this  situation,  as  I  was  the  day  be- 
fore to  have  him. 

In  a  few  days,  I  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  begin 
my  school.  My  health,  however,  was  so  low  as 
obliged  me  frequently  to  lay  it  by,  sometimes  for 
the  space  of  half  a  day,  and  sometimes  for  a  whole 
day.  As  this  was  a  stage  upon  which  some  of  the 
most  surprising  transactions  were  performed  of  any 
I  have  met  with,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  leading  characters  of  this  place. 

And  I  will  begin  with  a  person  that  will  appear 
most  frequently,  and  who  performed  the  most  con- 
spicuous part  in  those  matters  particularly  relating 
to  me,  viz.  Rev.  Aaron  Woolworth.  He  was  a 
clergyman,  settled  in  the  ministerial  office  at  Bridg- 
hampton,  and  who  resided  near  me,  during  my  con- 
tinuance in  this  place.  This  man  was  about  the 
age  of  eight  and  twenty  ;  had  been  the  preacher  to 
this  people  about  six  years  ;  had  a  wife  and  three 
children.  His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  the  aged 
and  venerable  Doctor  Buel,  minister  of  East-Hamp- 
ton, a  town  adjoining  ;  and  was,  like  her  father,  a 
person  of  good  natural  disposition,  though  posses- 
sing moderate  abilities.  Mr.  Woolworth  was  of 
small  stature,  diminutive  in  his  appearance,  his  fea- 
tures somewhat  irregular,  but  his  countenance  dis- 
playing a  great  share  of  vivacity  and  spirit.  His 
voice  in  conversation  and  in  preaching  was  harsh 
and  unharmonious.  His  gestures  and  deportment, 
at  first  view,  were  somewhat  awkward  and  clumsy  ; 
but  beyond  this  was  soon  discovered  a  pleasing  com- 
panion, and  interesting  associate.  His  genius  was 
brilliant ;  his  mind  was  active  and  full  of  enterprise. 
As  a  reasoner,  he  was  close  and  metaphysical,  but 
as  a  declaimer,  he  was  bungling  and  weak.  His 
passion  for  an  unlimited  influence  over  the  minds  of 
his  parishioners  was  so  great,  that  every  other  feel- 
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ing  fell  a  sacrifice  to  it.  Any  circumstance  tnac  od- 
structed  this  favorite  motive  he  sought  to  remove,  be 
the  consequences  what  they  might.  He  was  impa- 
tient of  contradiction,  and  easily  irritated.  He  had 
a  thirst  for  associating  with  such  characters  as  were 
rich,  or  who  even  made  a  splendid  appearance  ; 
hence  his  intimate  associates  were  the  following 
characters,  viz.  Deacon  Hedges,  a  man  of  extensive 
property,  of  small  abilities,  either  natural  or  acquir- 
ed ;  the  whole  of  his  information  being  comprised 
in  his  own  circle  of  property.  This  man  was  ava- 
ricious in  the  extreme,  sordid  and  clownish.  Yet  no 
man  made  more  flaming  pretensions  to  the  exercises 
of  religion  than  he.  He  ever  took  the  lead  in  pub- 
lic worship  in  the  absence  of  the  clergyman.  One 
would  draw  the  idea  from  his  prayers,  that  he  really 
was  but  a  sojourner  in  this  world,  seeking  for  anoth- 
er and  better  country  ;  and  that  he  viewed  all  things 
m  it  as  dross  and  dung.  Yet  to  see  the  same  man, 
on  another  day,  one  would  be  led  to  conclude  that 
this  world  was  his  god,  and  its  goods  his  inher- 
itance. I  will  relate  one  or  two  anecdotes  con- 
cerning this  man,  and  pass  from  the  disagreeable 
picture. 

At  a  certain  time,  a  man  from  New-York  had  bar- 
gained for  all  the  cheese  belonging  to  Deacon  Hedg- 
es, at  the  price  of  six  pence  the  pound,  and  had 
paid  him  some  earnest  money,  but  had  not  taken 
the  cheese  away.  A  few  days  after,  another  man, 
on  the  same  business,  called  on  the  Deacon,  and  of- 
fered him  seven  pence  per  pound.  The  Deacon 
seemed  somewhat  embarrassed,  and  to  hesitate  ;  but 
finally  told  the  man  that  his  cheese  was  all  engaged. 
Upon  this  the  man  was  retiring,  but  the  Deacon  ob- 
served, before  he  had  left  the  house,  that  it  was  pos- 
sible Mrs.  Hedges  might  have  some  cheese  for  sale. 
The  man  stopped,  and  the  Deacon  went  into  anoth- 
er room,  where  he  remained  some  time  :  and  at 
length  Mrs.  Hedges  made  her  appearance,  and  sold 
three  thousand  weight  of  cheese  for  seven  pence  per 
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pound  ;  and  when  the  other  man  called  for  his  cheese 
the  Deacon  had  but  two  hundred  and  fifty  weight 
that  he  could  possibly  spare. 

At  a  certain  time  the  Deacon  was  sick,  and  appa- 
rently nigh  unto  death.  Under  this  situation  he  was 
visited  by  a  Jew,  who  bore  him  no  very  great  affec- 
tion" ;  and  was  asked  whether  he  felt  himself  willing 
to  submit  to  the  stroke  of  death.  To  which  the 
Deacon  very  readily  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
"  Vel,  vel,"  said  the  Jew,  "  you  be  one  very  remark- 
able man.  You  be  villing  to  die  yourself,  and  all 
your  neighbors  be  villing  you  should." 

Judge  Hurlbut  occupied  the  second  place  in  Mr. 
Woolworth's  esteem.  This  man  likewise  was  a 
person  of  very  moderate  abilities,  full  of  religious 
professions,  but  not  so  careful  to  commend  himself 
to  the  consciences  of  others  for  his  honesty,  as 
many  who  made  no  cloak  of  religion  to  cover  a  base 
heart. 

Sometime  in  the  course  of  the  last  war,  he  was  ap- 
pointed an  agent  for  the  crew  of  a  privateer  sailing 
out  of  New-London,  to  sell  the  prizes,  divide  the 
money,  &c.  This  circumstance  placed  property  in 
his  hands  to  a  considerable  amount.  At  the  close  of 
the  war,  he  left  Lew-London,  came  to  Long-Island, 
purchased  a  farm,  erected  handsome  buildings,  and 
lived  in  a  state  of  splendor  for  a  while.  But  after 
I  had  lived  on  the  island  for  the  space  of  two  years, 
the  owners  of  the  privateer  began  to  lay  claim  to 
the  property  he  had  made  use  of,  belonging  to  them; 
and  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  farm,  buildings, 
&c.  and  retire  into  obscurity,  to  support  himself  by 
the  exercise  of  his  trade,  being  educated  a  saddler. 
With  all  this  he  did  not  by  any  means  discharge  his 
debts. 

Capt.  Post  was  the  third  man  who  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  this  group.  He  had  commanded  a  pri- 
vateer during  the  war  ;  but  had  not  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  his  enterprises,  owing  to  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  caution  not  to  be  drawn  into   an  ambus- 
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cade  by  any  vessel  he  might  chance  to  spy  during 
his  cruising.  Towards  his  own  men  he  was  cour- 
ageous in  the  extreme,  if  tyranny  and  barbarity  are 
marks  of  courage.  Towards  the  enemy  his  heroism 
was  not  so  clearly  established,  owing  to  his  great 
caution  not  to  be  thrown  into  the  way  of  its  being 
put  to  the  trial.  However,  seme  small  prizes  fell 
into  his  hands  ;  and  it  was  currently  reported  that, 
at  least  his  own  share  of  these  prizes  came  to  his 
possession,  besides  some  small  donations  from  the 
private  property  of  the  officers  who  fell  under  his 
power. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  he  found  himself  able  to 
purchase,  in  company  with  two  others,  a  brig  of 
about  150  tons  burden,  in  which  he  followed  the 
West-India  trade.  It  happened  surprisingly,  that 
in  every  voyage,  he  involved  his  owners  in  debt, 
but  grew  richer  himself.  This  scene  continued  until 
one,  more  wary  than  the  other,  gave  up  the  use  ot 
his  part  of  the  brig,  and  refused  to  assist  in  fitting 
her  out  any  more.  Notwithstanding,  the  other 
owner  continued  his  aid,  until  he  became  bankrupt ; 
and  Capt.  Post  yet  remained  possessed  of  a  consid- 
erable farm,  and  the  most  elegant  buildings  of  any 
in  the  country.  The  brig  was  then  sold,  and  the 
avails  divided  among  the  several  owners.  Capt. 
Post  descended  from  parentage  extremely  low  and 
poor  ;  accordingly  his  education  was  rough  and  un- 
couth. Yet  he  possessed  a  strong  desire  to  be 
thought  a  man  of  information  and  importance.  This 
frequently  led  him  to  tell  large,  pompous  stories,  of 
which  himself  was  ever  the  hero.  He  was  a  great 
swaggerer  over  those  whom  he  found  calculated  to 
bear  it  j  but  to  others  he  was  supple,  cringing,  and 
mean.  A  man  using  the  most  rough,  uncouth,  ana 
blasphemous  language,  before  those  whose  good 
opinion  he  did  not  wish  to  retain. 

Surprising  as  it  may  seem,  these  three  were  the 
most  intimate  companions  with  whom  Mr.  Wool- 
worth  perpetually  associated;    which  you  will   con- 
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sider  as  being  no  very  strong  mark  of  his  prudence, 
let  his  taste  be  ever  so  vitiated,  or  assimilated  to  such 
company.  Having  completed  the  picture  of  the 
four  principal  characters,  it  will  be  only  necessary  to 
give  a  slight  sketch  of  a  few  others. 

Doctor  Rose,  who  kept  a  house  of  entertainment, 
was  better  fitted  by  nature  and  acquirement,  for  a 
printer,  than  either  for  a  physician  or  tavern-keep- 
er ;  being  the  best  calculated  to  gather  and  distribute 
news  of  any  man  I  ever  knew.  He  was  a  man  of 
very  superficial  abilities  in  his  professional  character; 
a  professed  friend  to  every  one,  but  sincere  to  none  ; 
versatile  and  unstable  in  his  disposition,  and  a  liber- 
tine in  practice. 

Elias  Halsey,one  amongst  many  of  the  same  name, 
was  a  person  descended  from  a  family  in  moderate 
circumstances,  who  pursued  a  system  of  industry 
and  economy,  thereby  obtaining  a  comfortable  sup- 
port. His  education  was  not  great  ;  and  his  oppor- 
tunities for  learning  men  and  manners  were  small ; 
notwithstanding  which,  he  had  a  genius  which  was 
brilliant,  and  a  great  thirst  for  information.  He  was 
a  person  of  keen  feelings,  hasty  passions,  and  a 
good  heart.  The  turbulence  of  his  passicns  often 
led  him  astray  in  the  exercise  of  his  goodness.  He 
failed  in  system,  and  of  course  was  not  always  sta- 
ble. 

Deacon  Cook  was  the  leading  character  of  a  small 
society  in  this  place,  denominated  Separates.  Be- 
tween these  two  societies  there  was  the  greatest  ani- 
mosity ;  and  as  Deacon  Cook  was  the  principal  mem- 
ber of  the  Separates,  the  other  party  blackened  his 
character  with  the  vilest  epithets  that  language  could 
utter.  He  was  an  old  gentleman,  treading  hard  up- 
on eighty.  Time  had  brightened  his  locks  with  pure 
silver  ;  but  his  age  was  no  protection  from  the  tongue 
of  slander.  As  the  line  of  his  conduct  which  was 
open  to  my  view,  gave  me  a  far  different  idea  of  his 
character,  so  the  facts  to   be  related   hereafter   will 
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form  data  for  your  opinion  in  relation  to   the  same 
matter. 

The  character  of  the  people  in  this  place  was  of 
the  following  description,  viz.  uniform,  contracted, 
and  uninformed.  Economy  was  practised  here,  up- 
on the  closest  system,  by  far,  of  any  with  which  I 
was  ever  acquainted.  Necessity,  in  a  measure,  pro- 
duced this  effect.  The  people  were  so  extremely  at- 
tached to  their  own  modes  and  customs,  that  it  pro- 
duced a  fondness  for  their  own  society  and  disrelish 
to  other  customs,  beyond  parallel ;  hence  emigration 
from  their  internal  population  was  less  frequent 
here,  than  in  places  elsewhere.  Therefore  the  coun- 
try had  become  populous,  and  the  soil  so  exhausted 
as  not  to  be  luxuriant.  The  land  was  generally  di- 
vided into  small  parcels  amongst  the  proprietors, 
from  forty  to  ten  acres.  Under  these  circumstances, 
rather  than  emigrate  into  those  parts  where  land  was 
in  greater  plenty,  they  contented  themselves  with 
living  close,  poor,  and  careful.  Notwithstanding, 
they  were  a  people  under  thriving  circumstances, 
every  one  living  within  his  income,  be  it  ever  so 
small  ;  and  their  poor-tax  was  smallest,  for  so  pop- 
ulous a  place,  of  any  on  the  continent.  Could  use- 
ful manufactories  be  introduced,  and  three  quarters 
of  the  inhabitants  turn  their  attention  to  them,  re- 
taining their  industry  and  economy,  I  do  not  know 
the  place  where  they  could  be  made  more  profitable 
as  labor  and  provisions  are  extremely  cheap  for  cash. 
The  means  for  acquiring  property  here,  are  few, 
and  very  simple  ;  no  mechanical  branches  being  pur- 
sued, but  barely  to  answer  the  necessities  of  the  in- 
habitants, such  as  shoe-making,  tailoring,  and  black- 
smithing  ;  all  other  pursuits  being  common  hand 
labor. 
This  people  are  at  the  lowest  ebb  in  their  improve- 
ments, either  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  or  domes- 
tic economy.  They  are  the  genuine  picture  of 
ancient  times,  when  their  land  was  first  settled  by 
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its  white  inhabitants.     These  effects  are  produced, 
in  a  great  degree,  by  their  insular  situation. 

Among  these  people  I  was  about  beginning  my 
career  again  upon  the  active  stage  of  life  ;  and  to 
establish  a  line  of  business  which  should  render  me 
a  support  for  myself  and  family.  I  accordingly 
commenced  my  operations  und°T  such  circumstances 
as  will  better  appear  to  you  from  what  I  have  rela- 
ted, than  by  what  I  can,  by  any  means,  describe.  I 
had  not,  at  best,  any  glaring  prospect  of  accumula- 
ting an  independent  property. 

After  I  had  pursued  the  business  of  instructing 
this  school  about  three  weeks,  my  wife's  father, 
according  to  agreement,  came  to  Bridghampton. 
My  school  at  this  time  was  crowded  with  scholars, 
and  the  prospects  were  fair ;  yet  my  name  and 
character  were  veiled  in  secrecy,  and  what  would 
be  the  event  of  the  disclosure  of  this  matter  was  still 
a  doubt ;  and  to  remove  my  family  to  Bridghampton 
must,  in  its  natural  effect,  finally  reveal  it.  There- 
fore it  was  thought  best  for  my  father-in-law  to  lay 
open  this  circumstance,  together  with  my  general  his- 
tory, to  the  people,  in  order  to  see  its  operation,  pre- 
vious to  my  family's  coming  to  me.  Accordingly  we 
pitched  upon  Mr.  Woolworth  as  a  proper  person  to 
whom  we  should  unfold  this  matter,  and  consult  him 
further  w?hat  was  to  be  done. 

We  accordingly  waited  on  Mr.  Woolworth,  to 
whom  I  introduced  my  father,  and  left  them  together. 
f  tarried  away  about  two  hours,  and  then  returned; 
and  found  that  the  whole  matter  had  been  laid  open, 
to  which  Mr.  Woolworth  had  given  a  favorable  ear; 
and  promised  his  assistance  during  the  time  I  should 
choose  to  remain  among  his  people.  His  influence, 
I  knew,  was  weighty,  and  would  be  of  the  utmost 
consequence.  It  was  thought  best  to  call  a  meeting  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  school  that  evening,  and  for 
Mr.  Woolworth  to  be  present,  and  lay  open  the 
whole  matter  to  them.  This  plan  was  accordingly  put 
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into  execution,  and  the  most  favorable  consequences 
apparently  produced. 

However,  I  found  that  the  world  was  in  a  state  of 
ferment,  at  the  recital  of  this  strange  news.  The 
people  on  Shelter-Island  had  found  themselves 
thrown  out  in  all  their  conjectures.  Uncle  Jim  was 
abashed  ;  Doctor  Havens  was  confounded.  Judge 
Havens  was  the  only  man  who  appeared  unmoved 
in  the  general  tumult.  A  letter  I  received  a  few 
days  after  will  give  you  a  better  idea  of  the  matter, 
than  any  thing  else.*  This  was  a  fine  subject  for 
the  relish  of  Doctor  Rose.  He  had  full  employ  for 
a  number  of  days,  and  actually  grew  fleshy  under 
the  pleasing  effect.  People  flocked  to  his  house  for 
information.  He  was  never  weary  in  stating  in 
order,  in  opening  and  expounding,  the  whole  of  the 
news  on  this  extraordinary  circumstance.  Notwith- 
standing my  school  flourished,  and  all  things  seemed 
to  subside  into  a  peaceful  calm. 

At  this  time  I  had  in  money  but  one  half  dollar, 
and  no  other  property  to  help  myself,  excepting  the 
anticipation  of  my  wages.  With  this  1  hired  a  house 
for  my  family,  of  Mr.  Elias  Halsey,  the  person  afore- 
mentioned, and  bought  126  lb.  of  beef,  140  of  pork,  2 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  and  1  of  rye,  with  6  cords  of 
wood  for  my  winter's  store.  With  this  provision 
for  my  family  I  remained  till  they  arrived,  which 
was  about  the  beginning  of  winter  ;  and  my  wife 
brought  money  only  sufficient  to  defray  her  expen- 
ses till  she  had  crossed  the  Sound,  and  arrived  on 

Nw.~74th~  1791. 
*SiR, 

I  have  thought  that  it  would  not  be  uninteresting  or  disagreeable 
to  you  to  receive  ;-,ome  account  of  a  remarkable  event  which  hath 
happened  here  since  you  left  us.  You  must  know  that,  not  bug 
since,  a  remarkable  phenomenon  appeared  within  our  hemisphere. 
But  this  was  not  any  tiling  which  was  to  be  seen  in  the  starry  heav- 
ens ;  but  was  confined  altogether  to  our  mother  earth,  and  partook  of 
the  moral  world  as  well  as  the  natural;  and  was  conveyed  to  us  by 
water;  and  might  properly  be  designated  by  the  term  character; 
tile  particulars  of  which  1  will  detail  to  you. 

28* 
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the  island.  My  health,  at  this  time,  was  again 
on  the  decline.  Pulmonary  complaints  had  taken 
hold  of  me,  and  constant  fever  attended,  together 
with  great  effusions  of  sweat  immediately  after  clos- 
ing my  eyes  in  sleep,  which  were  so  great  as  to 
drench  the  sheets  in  which  I  lay. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of  reputation,  and  born  in 
Leaden-hall-stieet  in  London,  and  received  his  education  in  London, 
where  he  was    taught   in  the  various  other  branches  of  science;   lie 

was  patronised  by  Mr. a  gentleman  of  great  distinction  in  that 

city,  and  who  represented  the  city  in  Parliament;  and  had  lived  six 
years  in  a  compting- house,  with  merchants  who  carried  on  the 
Kussia  trade;  and  at  sometime    in    the   late  American    war,    lira 

worthy  friend  and  patron,  Mr. ,  had    enteied  into  the  laudable 

scheme  of  attempting,  in  some  degree,  to  emancipate  the  Irish, 
and  relieve  them  from  the  intolerable  burden  of  the  British  yoke; 
and,  to  effect  this  purpose,  had  written  a  pamphlet,  entitled, 
"The  political  necromancer,  or  the  popish  plot  detected,"  which 
he,  the  above  mentioned  character,  had  copied  off  in  his  own  band 
writing,  and  had  privately  caused  fifty  thousand  copies  of  it  to  be 
printed  and  dispersed  all  over  Ireland;  which  had,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  desi.ed  effect.  The  Irish  were  roused,  and  the 
English  obliged  to  make  concessions.  This  conduct  had  greatly 
incensed  the  British  ministry.  The  pamphlet  was  deemed  a  libel; 
and  the  author  ol  it,  when  discovered,  was  sure  to  suffer  the  ut- 
most vengeance  of  the  British  goverment.  For  a  long  time  tJiia 
remained  undiscovered,  but  was  at  last  disclosed  by  a  journeyman 
printer;  and  our  character  was  obliged  suddenly  to  leave  his  near- 
est and  dearest  connexions,  and  take  refuge  in  a  foreign  country, 
to  Bare  hia  worthy  friend  and  patron.     Chance  thro  wed  him  in  the 

way  of  his  friend  C.ipt. ,  who  brought  him  out  to  Nova-Scotia 

where  a  thousand  guineas  reward  were  offered  for  him  by  tl>e 
governor  But  his  fiend  provided  means  to  convey  him  privately 
by  water  into  the  American  lines.  Here  he  suffered  a  dismal  dis- 
aster; for  the  Captain  who  was  desired  to  do  this,  behaved  like  a 
villain,  and  robbed  him  of  hie  chest,  in  which  were  all  his  clothes 
and  money,  and  in  particular  some  bills  of  exchange  on  a  noted 
house  in  Baltimore;  and  then  sal  him  on  shore,  forlorn  and  desti- 
tute; and,  to  add  to  liis  afflictions,  he  was  obliged,  the  ensuing 
night,  to  walk  thirty  miles  through  mini  and  mire  barefooted,  and 
in  a  dreary  dismal  way,  to  avoid  a  horrid  plot  which  had  been 
laid  to  entrap  him.  He  was  conveyed  from  thence  by  a  friendly 
Captain,  to  Rhode-Island,  and  had  now  taken  shelter  in  our  Isle, 
and  wished  our  protection  and  friendship.  To  some  of  his  more 
intimate  friends,  he  hinted  that  he  had  left  behind  him  in  England, 
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At  this  time  I  had  opened  an  evening  school,  and 
thirty  scholars  attended.  When  I  used  to  dismiss 
the  school  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  I  would  find 
myself  exhausted  to  such  a  degree  that  I  could 
scarcely  reach  home;  and  it  would  seem  that  I te 
should  never  again  enter  the  school-house  ;  but  this 

a  connexion  of  ilie  tendcrest  kind,  a  young  lady  of  the  must  amia- 
ble qualities  and  exalted  virtues,  willi  whom  lie  was  on  the  eve  of 
a  marriage.  To  this  account  I  will  add  some  description  o£  his 
person.  He  was  tall,  handsome,  genteel  and  agreeable  in  conver- 
sation and  manners;  appeared  to  be  a  man  of  reading  and  exten- 
sive information;  was  well  acquainted  with  the  world;  and  the 
natural  endowment  of  his  mind  appealed  jo  be  such  as  might  ren- 
der him  an  ornament  to  the  country  in  which  he  lived,  and  a  use- 
ful citizen.  To  the  public  he  appeared  in  the  double  capacity  i.  f 
the  Philanthropist,  axlYmg  upon  all  mankind  "  to  co-operate  with 
him,"  in  the  establishment  of  the  principle  of  universal  benevo  • 
lence,  on  the  ruins  of  superstition ;  and  of  an  Observer,  to  sup- 
port his  works  against  the  rude  assaults  of  criticism.  Various 
was  the  opinion  of  the  public  concerning  this  character ;  some  sup- 
posed it  not  at  all  founded  in  truth.  All  seemed  to  entertain  sus- 
picion. For  my  own  part  I  reasoned  on  the  subject  to  myself,  and 
said,  "It  cannot  surely  be  possible  that  so  many  natural  endow- 
ments should  be  wholly  destitute  of  the  moral  sense;  but  perhaps 
the  truth  may  he,  that  he  is  some  person  of  our  country,  who  hath 
been  to  England,  and  hath  left  it  suddenly  on  account  of  some 
swindling  trick."  But  in  the  midst  of  this  variety  of  speculations 
upon  a  character  so  new  and  extraordinary,  how  sudden  and  sur- 
prising the  change  !  Fame  opened  one  of  the  doors  of  her  temple, 
and  from  the  north-eastern  corner  of  our  hemisphere,  blasted  upon 
him  with  her  trumpet,  and  suddenly  this  pleasing  character  ''van- 
ished like  the  baseless  labric  of  a  vision,"  and  in  its  room  was  ex- 
hibited another  of  the  most  hideous  kind  !  A  thousand  rumors 
floated  upon  a  thousand  tongues,  and  every  one  of  these  was  infa- 
my !  He  had  committed  a  tape  !  had  counterfeited  money  !  was 
a  notorious  cheat;  was  a  liar;  was  a  rascal;  was  a  villain  !  had 
committed  theft;  had  stolen  a  watch  and  suit  of  clothes  from  a 
clergyman  ;  had  dared  to  assume  the  sacred  function  when  he  was 
unworthy  ;  murder  and  sodomy  were  alone  excepted  from  the 
black  catalogue  of  his  crimes.  I  have  heard  of  him  before,  said 
one.  I  know  all  about  him,  says  another;  his  whole  life  has  been 
one  series  of  enormity,  cries  a  third;  he  has  been  disgraced  by 
his  public  punishments  as  welt  as  his  crimes,  says  a  fourth.  In 
the  midst  of  this  uproar,  being  actuated  by  the  principles  of  phi- 
lanthropy, and  from  a  conviction  that   he  had   not  vet  abandoned 
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was  the  only'mean  in  my  power  for  the  support  of  my 
family.  Wretchedness  stared  me  in  the  face.  When 
I  stopped  the  school,  absolute  want  was  close  at  my 
heels.  Therefore  in  the  morning  I  would  again  re- 
new my  endeavors  to  attend  to  business.  This  scene 
continued  for  six  months  ;  every  night  despairing, 
and   every   morning   renewing    my    efforts  ;     and, 

himself,  I  determined  to  stand  the  poor  man's  friend  in  the  hour  of 
his  distress  and  calamity.     Stop,  gentlemen,  say  I,  stay  your  rage; 
pray  hearken  to  reason.     The  devil  is  not  so  bad  as  his  picture. — 
"  But  he  has  committed  a  ra|>e  certainly,"  says  one.     "  Not  quite 
so  had  neither,"  say  I,  (and  then  endeavor  to  extenuate  it  by  sav- 
ing that  it   did  not  amonnt  to  a  force,  and    that  I  understood   the 
young  woman  swore  falsely  to  plaster  over  her  reputation) — "  But 
he  has  counterfeited    money,  and    been  a    notorious   cheat,"   says 
another.     "  Something  of  this  kind   has  perhaps  happened,"  say 
I,  "  but  this  was  owing  to  his  extreme  necessities."     "  The  rascal 
has  called   himself  an  Englishman   all  the  while,"  says  a  third. 
"  He  oorv  forgot  to  insert  the  word  new"   say  I — "  he  is  a  New 
Englishman."     "  The  villain  has  altered  his  name,"  says  a  fourth. 
"  He  sprung  fiVm  Eden,"  sav  I,    "  and  therefore   may,  with  pro- 
priety enough,    be    called  Eden's    son."     "  He   is  a    d — d  liar," 
cries    one,    "  his    head    is  a  perfect    magazine    of  lies."     "  You 
ought  to  consider  that    having   laid  a  wrong  foundation,  when  lie 
came  to  build  his  superstructure  upon  it,  and  embellish  the  build- 
ing, and  ornament  it  in   all    its  parts,   these   must  necessarily  be 
wrong  likewise."     To  one  and  all  1  say,  "  the  gentleman  has  been 
in  a  wrong  road  for  some  time;   bull  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
he  has  turned  short  about,  and  h;is  now  come  into   the  right  path; 
lie  is  now  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  pray  give  the  man  a  chance  to 
come  up  again,  and  get  upon  a  level  with  his  fellow  citizens. "    By 
arguments  like  these,  at  one  time  facetious,  at  another  time  serious, 
I  endeavor  to    smooth    over  every  difficulty,  and  make  every  cir- 
cumstance appear  as  favorable  as  possible.     This,    I  think,  is  act- 
ing according  to  the  true    principles    of  l>enevolence    and    philan- 
thropy;  and  T  doubt  not  that   in  future  he  will     "  co-operate  with 
me"  to  reader  these  exertions  in  his  favor  of  the  most  lasting  ben- 
efit to  himself,  and  to  his    nearest  and   dearest  connexions.      You 
will  perhaps  wonder  why  I  should  so  far  interest  myself  in  this  per- 
son's gooq  or  ill  fortune.     This  requires  some  explanation.     You 
must  kimw  the;),  that    the  secret  of  his    birth    and  character  was, 
by  a  private  communication,  made  known  unto  me  for  a  long  lime 
before  it  was  known  in    this  part  of  the   country.     It  was  evening 
when  1  firjBl  received  this  intelligence,  and  notwithstanding  my  for- 
mer suspicions,  I  wis  struck  with  grief  and  astonishment.     How, 
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strange  to  tell,  I  remained  about  at  one,  neither 
better  nor  worse ;  and  continued  every  day  in 
school,  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  ten  at  night. 

I  found  the    winter   on   this   island   uncommonly 
severe.     The  surface   of  the   ground   is   extremely 

gaid  I,  art  tliou  fallen  !  fallen  like  lightning  fro.n  lieaven,  O  Luci- 
fer, son  of  the  morning  !  All  thy  anxieties  and  fear  lest  Sir  John 
Temple  should  discover  thy  being  in  this  country,  are  no  more  ! 
No  longer  shall  thou  dread  the  malice  and  persecution  of  thy  Brit- 
ish enemies  !  No  longer  shalt  thou  dread  the  effects  of  a  British 
outlawry  !  The  doctrine  concerning  libels  shall  no  longer  prove  thy 
ruin  !  The  mighty  fabric  which  thy  imagination  hath  been  so  long 
building,  shall  soon  vanish  like  the  morning  dream,  and  pass  away, 
with  the  years  bevond  the  flood.  How  will  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  theuncircumcised  triumph  when  diey  come  to  hear  of  this  ! 
Tell  it  not  in  Gath  !  Publish  it  not  in  Askelon.  With  thoughts 
and  reflections  like  these  was  my  troubled  mind  tossed  to  and  fro 
almost  the  whole  of  the  ensuing  night.  I  put  the  case  of  this  un- 
fortunate stranger  home  to  myself,  and  my  breast  was  touched  with 
sympathy  and  compassion.  How  easy,  said  I,  is  it  for  a  man  to 
go  from  one  step  to  another  in  the  paths  of  vice,  until  he  is  brought 
to  the  brink  of  destruction  !  How  often  have  I,  by  my  imprudence 
and  folly,  needed  the  forgiveness  of  others,  and  shall  I  not  be  of 
the  like  disposition  towards  himl  Shall  man,  poor  vile  man,  vain 
of  his  own  self-righteousness  and  virtues,  presume  to  be  less  merci- 
ful than  his  Maker!  "  But,"  said  prudence,  "  Perhaps  this  man, 
for  whom  you  have  so  great  sympathy,  has  abandoned  himself  to 
all  manner  of  vice  and  immorality,  and  deserves  not  the  pity  or 
compassion  of  others.  There  is  nothing  impossible  in  this  ;  and 
if  he  should  return  here  again,  perhaps  you  had  better  join  in  the 
public  clamor  against  him,  lest  your  own  character  should  be  con- 
taminated." "  No,"  said  I,  "  it  is  possible  the  contrary  may  lie 
the  case,  and  I  will  give  him  a  generous  credit  for  his  future  vir- 
tues." With  thoughts  like  these  was  I  deprived  of  rest  until  my 
mind  found  consolation  in  the  following  ejaculatory  prayer:  "  O 
thou  Preserver  of  men  !  deliver  him  from  all  those  sins  which  do 
most  easily  beset  him.  Bring  him  back  into  the  right  road.  Re- 
store  him  to  himself,  and  to  his  friends,  and  to  his  country:  and  if 
he  should  again  return  to  seek  our  protection,  grant  that  he  may  no 
longer  be  stigmatized  and  scandalized  as  the  vilest  of  men ;  and 
may  no  cold  or  formal  reserve  prevent  me  from  giving  him  friendly 
and  decent  admonition.  If  it  be  thy  holy  will  and  pleasure,  may 
I  be  the  happy  instrument  of  reclaiming  him  J  and  may  Jesua  of 
Nazareth,  wipe  all  his  dismal  stains  away. 
Mr.  Stepheh  Burroughs. 
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level,  and  no  intervening  hills  or  woods  to  break  the 
force  of  the  wind  coming  in  from  sea  ;  hence  it  be- 
comes the  most  subject  to  violent  uncomfortable 
winds  of  any  place  1  ever  saw.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  buildings  on  the  island  are  set  up  high  from  the 
ground,  without  any  underpinning  or  banking,  and 
not  very  tight,  and,  of  course,  are  very  cold,  being 
thus  unfortified  against  the  winter.  In  addition  to 
all  this,  my  wife  was  put  to  bed  this  winter,  of  our 
second  son,  and  of  course,  our  family  was  increased 
with  additional  expenses.  Notwithstanding  the  six 
cords  of  wood,  together  with  the  provision  in  the 
first  place,  had  reached  to  the  utmost  extent  of  my 
finances,  a  few  potatoes  excepted;  and  I  could  not, 
till  the  month  of  April,  relinquish  my  store. 

These  were  times  to  which  I  now  look  back  with 
astonishment,  and  wonder  how  I  lived;  how  we 
kept  soul  and  body  together.  Yet  I  went  through, 
and  continue  now  perhaps  as  well  as  though  I  had 
lived  in  the  palace  of  a  king  feasting  on  the  rich  vi 
ands  of  his  table.  For  my  own  part,  my  state  of 
infirm  health  too  precluded  the  necessity  of  much 
food. 

At  the  opening  of  the  spring,  Doctor  Havens  put 
four  of  his  children  under  my  care,  and  they  continu- 
ed with  me  for  the  space  of  two.  years;  to  whom  I 
paid  unwearied  attention  for  their  advancement  in 
literary  acquirements.  The  Doctor  now  again  re- 
newed all  his  former  professions  of  friendship :  and 
called  on  me  constantly  to  enliven  the  declarations 
of  esteem.  However,  my  neighbors  and  acquain- 
tance constantly  warned  me  against  the  connexion, 
alledging  that  1  never  should  close  my  accounts  with 
the  Doctor  without  difficulty.  I  observed,  with 
some  surprise,  that  he  did  not  attend  to  settle  his 
quarter  bills  ;  yet  I  could  not  give  credit  to  these 
admonitions,  until  bitter  experience  taught  me  the 
lesson. 

During  this  time  I  had  formed  a  most  agreeable 
and  intimate   acquaintance   with  Mr.    Woolwortii. 
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I  found  him  a  man  of  very  pleasing  parts,  and  an 
entertaining  companion.  His  conduct  on  my  first 
acquaintance  had  endeared  him  to  my  feelings  ;  and 
his  after  treatment  had  confirmed  and  increased  those 
sensations.  I  also  became  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Dagget,  minister  of  Southampton,  who  had  written 
so  spiritedly  against  the  "  Philanthropist.  "  By 
these  clergymen  I  was  violently  attacked  upon  the 
subject  of  the  ideas  there  manifested  ;  but  not  feel- 
ing any  strong  desire  for  the  support  of  the  senti- 
ments given  out,  and  likewise  knowing  the  pieces  to 
have  been  written  in  an  unguarded  manner,  I  waved 
the  challenge  to  combat,  and  did  not  enter  the  lists 
with  these  knight-errants. 

Soon  after  this  interview,  I  fell  in  company  with 
these  same  gentlemen  again,  when  they  attacked 
me  with  more  determinate  resolution  to  bring  me 
into  action  ;  but  I  still  kept  them  bay,  without  clos- 
ing in  the.  contest.  Seeing  this,  they  demanded  of 
me  my  religious  sentiments.  Not  complying  imme- 
diately with  their  demand,  they  accused  me  of  Uni- 
versalism,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  crimi- 
nal in  their  view.  This  was  a  circumstance  of  which 
they  had  been  somewhat  jealous,  owing  to  my  wife's 
father  being  strongly  in  that  sentiment.  However, 
their  accusation  produced  no  discovery,  and  we  part- 
ed no  wiser  than  before.  Yet  the  whisper  circulated 
in  some  measure  among  a  few  particular  characters, 
that  I  was  suspected  of  entertaining  sentiments  of 
universal  salvation  ;  until  a  good  old  lady,  who  had 
heard  the  report,  put  them  all  to  silence  by  observ- 
ing, that  "  he  can't  be  a  Universaller,  for  he  is  quite 
a  civil  man." 

At  the  opening  of  spring  I  found  myself  in  a  sit- 
uation, from  my  salary,  to  provide  for  my  family  in 
some  little  state  of  comfort,  superior  to  what  we  had 
enjoyed  the  winter  preceding.  We  saw  our  little 
ones  smiling  around  us,  and  a  prospect  of  being 
able  to  provide  for  them  comfortably.  Do  you,  sir, 
know  this  pleasure?  Indeed,  you  do  not  j  you  can- 
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not.  You  never  yet  saw  the  time  when  you  expec- 
ted your  little  ones  to  perish  before  your  eyes,  or 
otherwise  be  thrown  upon  a  barbarous  world  for 
charity,  whose  cold  approach  suffers  thousands  to 
droop  and  die,  before  she  extends  her  hand  to  their 
relief.  This  I  have  seen.  I  have  felt  these  truths. 
I  have  shuddered  with  horror  at  the  prospect.  I 
have  wished  myself  and  family  at  rest  in  the  silent 
grave.  Under  such  circumstances  my  soul  revolted 
at  the  idea  of  a  long  life.  Horror  stalked  around 
my  dwelling.  Wild  dismay  was  my  pillow  compa- 
nion. The  most  excruciating  agony  perpetually  har- 
rowed my  almost  exhausted  spirits.  To  be  relieved 
from  such  a  situation  :  to  see  these  frightful  images 
chased  from  my  view  ;  to  see  all  these  threatening 
dangers  past  and  gone,  brought  on  a  situation,  of  all 
others,  the  most  calculated  to  render  me  sensible  of 
my  present  felicity  ;  and  to  give  me  those  feelings 
under  it,  which  no  other  person  can  experience,  un- 
less his  situation  had  been  similar  to  mine. 

My  school,  through  the  winter,  had  been  large, 
and  had  made  rapid  proficiency  in  learning.  Sat- 
isfaction was  the  necessary  consequent  among  all 
my  constituents  ;  and  prosperity  was  now  the  gen- 
eral prospect.  One  circumstance  seemed  but  slight- 
ly to  interrupt  this  harmony.  The  evening  school, 
which  continued  through  the  winter,  was  composed 
of  elder  members,  who  wished  to  perfect  their  educa- 
tion by  attending  to  mathematics,  geography  and 
rhetoric.  In  paying  attention  to  the  latter,  they  hud 
committed  to  memory  a  comedy  of  M  a  bold  stroke 
for  a  wife."  After  practising  it  for  a  while  in  pri- 
vate, they  formed  a  purpose  to  exhibit  the  perform- 
ance in  public.  As  there  was  no  situation,  the  meet- 
ing-house excepted,  convenient  for  such  an  exhibi- 
tion, it  was  determined,  after  consulting  some  of  the 
leading  men  in  the  parish,  to  have  the  comedy  per- 
formed in  the  meeting-house.  It  was  accordingly 
performed  before  a  crowded  audience. 

Deacon  Hedges  had  not  been   consulted  on  this 
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business.  He  lived  in  a  remote  part  of  the  town. 
He  was  much  offended  at  the  circumstance.  He 
viewed  the  house  polluted  in  consequence  of  the 
performance.  But  this  difficulty  died  away,  with- 
out much  Mowing  from  it  of  any  kind. 

As  I   have  heretofore  hinted,  the  people   on   this 
island  were  very  illiterate,   making  but  a   small   cal- 
culation for  information,   further  than  the    narrow 
circle  of  their  own  business  extended.     They  were 
almost  entirely  destitute  of  books  of  any  kind,  ex- 
cept school  books    and    bibles  ;  hence,    those    who 
had  a  taste  for  reading,  had  not  the  opportunity.     I 
found  a  number  of  those  young  people  who  had  at- 
tended my   evening  school,  possessing  bright    abili- 
ties, and  a  strong  thirst  for  information,  which  would 
lead  to  rapid  improvement,  had  they  the  opportuni- 
ty.    Therefore,  under  circumstances    like    these,    I 
felt  very  desirous  to  devise  some    method  to  remove 
tlie  evil.     It  was  a  subject  of  frequent  conversation 
with  the  various  characters   into  whose  company  I 
happened  to  fall.     No  plan,  however,  was  yet  adop- 
ted.    1  mentioned  the  expedience  of  a  sunday  school. 
That  idea  was  immediately  rejected,  on  the   princi- 
ple of  its  being  unprecedented  in  the  place.     I  pro- 
posed to  devote    Saturdays   for  the   instruction   of 
those  who  could  not  attend  through   the  week  ;  but 
that  trenched  too  hard  upon  the  economical  system. 
1  endeavored  to  persuade  the   young  people  to   buy 
books  ;  but   the  greater  part  being  yet  minors,  that 
could  not  be  effected  without  the  assisfance  of  their 
parents,  which  assistance  could  not  be  expected  on 
account  of  the  expense.     I  finally  thought  of  using 
my  endeavors  to  persuade  the  people  into  the  expe- 
diency of  raising  money  for  the  purpose  of  collect- 
ing a  number  of  books  for  the  use  of  the  young  peo- 
ple of  the  district.     1  laid  this  plan  before  Mr.Wool- 
worth  for  advice.     I  had  often  conversed  with  him 
on  the  subject  before.     He  did  not  encourage  me  in 
the  pursuit.     He  said  the  people  would  not  consent 
to  it;  that  they  had  no  idea  of  the  benefit  of  books, 
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or  of  a  good  education;  "  and  you  cannot  persuade 
them  to  any  thing  that  is  new,  or  that  is  attended 
with  expense.  I  have  tried  this  matter  myself.  I 
have  had  the  assistance  of  Judge  Hurlbut;  but  all 
did  not  effect  the  purpose;  a  library  they  would  not 
have.  I  believe  our  influence  is  much  greater  with 
the  people  than  yours." 

Under  these  discouraging  prospects  1  had  about 
relinquished  the  idea  (though  reluctantly)  of  at- 
tempting any  plan  to  assist  the  young  people  to  pro- 
cure a  tolerable  education.  I  was  in  conversation 
one  evening  with  Mr.  Halsey  upon  thi-s  subject.  He 
was  a  man  of  shrewd  discernment  and  excellent 
judgment.  "  Mr.  Burroughs,  (said  he)  I  have  for 
some  time  observed  your  attention  to  the  welfare  oi 
your  school  with  some  surprise.  It  has  not  been 
thus  with  former  school-masters.  They  have  ever 
manifested  a  desire  to  do  as  little  for  the  school  as 
they  could  consistent  with  their  engagements.  I  am 
sensible  of  the  advantage  of  such  a  plan  as  you 
propose,  of  having  a  collection  of  books  for  the 
common  use  of  the  district.  I  wish  you  may  suc- 
ceed in  your  friendly  endeavors.  1  believe  you  may, 
if  you  pursue  right  methods.  Mr.  "NVoolworth,  it  is 
true,  has  made  sundry  attempts  to  establish  a  library 
in  this  town  ;  but  a  number  of  circumstances  have 
been  unfavorable  to  his  plan.  In  the  first  place,  he 
has  made  the  price  of  a  share  much  too  high  ;  in  the 
room  of  forty  shillings,  it  ought  to  be  twenty.  The 
people  in  general  will  then  be  likely  to  become  pro- 
prietors ;  and  for  such  people  the  library  ought  to 
be  established,  because  they  are  not  able  to  supply 
themselves  with  books  in  any  other  way.  We  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  benefits  of  a  library,  may  be 
willing  to  risk  twenty  shillings;  but  forty  would  ter- 
rify us. 

"  Another  reason  why  Mr.  Woolworth  has  not 
succeeded  is,  that  people  are  afraid  they  shall  not 
be  gratified  in  such  nooks  as  they  want,  so  long  as 
as  b*j  lb*  lctd  tff  Jb»  business.     They  generally 
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expect  the  J'brary  will  consist  of  books  in  divinity, 
and  dry  Metaphysical  writings  ;  whereas,  should 
they  be  ?<?sured  that  histories  and  books  of  informa 
tion  would  be  procured,  I  have  no  doubt  they  might 
be  prevailed  upon  to  raise  money  sufficient  for  such 
a  purpose." 

These  hints  from  Mr.  Halsey  were  clear  in  my 
view,  and  his  reasoning  decisive.  I  determined  to 
improve  from  it,  and  once  more  renew  my  plan  a  .J 
exertions.  As  Mr.  Woolworth  was  my  counsel, ',r 
in  all  matters  of  moment,  I  again  made  application 
to  him,  and  sketched  out  the  plan  for  his  opinio  \  ,. 
He  still  manifested  his  doubts  about  my  succeedin  > , 
He  added,  "  Certainly,  you  cannot  expect  your  i.i- 
fluence  among  this  people  to  be  equal  to  mine,  i 
have  tried  the  project  faithfully,  and  have  not  suc- 
ceeded." However,  after  reasoning  with  him  upon 
the  subject  for  the  space  of  two  hours,  he  ended 
with  this  observation — "  If  you  find  that  you  have 
influence  enough  among  the  people  to  effect  your 
purpose,  I  will  become  a  member  of  your  library  M 
Thus  we  parted. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Having  now  a  little  leisure  on  hand,  owing  to  a 
school  vacation,  I  determined  to  devote  that  time  to 
the  purpose  of  visiting  the  people  of  the  district, 
and  offering  and  urging  upon  them  my  plan  for  a 
library.     Much  to  my  satisfaction,  I  found  the  peo- 

Ele  willing  to  grant  their  aid  to  this  business,  after  I 
ad  informed  them  into  the  nature  of  such  books 
as  should  be  procured,  and  into  the  advantages 
such  a  matter  would  afford  them.  However,  I  had 
to  renew  my  promises  often,  before  they  could  feel 
certain  that  their  money  would  be  appropriated  to 
the  purchase  of  histories,  &c. 

In  the  space  of  a  few  days  I  had  raised  forty 
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pounds,  which  I  supposed  adequate  to  -the  purpose 
first  intended.  I  then  applied  to  Mr.  Woolworth 
for  his  share  of  the  money,  and  to  inform  nimof  my 
success.  I  felt  a  degree  of  exultation  in  the  hope  of 
surprising  him  in  the  most  agreeable  manner,  with 
the  news  of  my  succeeding  so  happily.  But  what 
was  my  astonishment  and  dismay,  when  in  a  cold 
disdainful  manner  he  observed,  "  that  I  was  very 
officious  to  gain  influence  among  his  people."  How- 
ever, he  paid  his  money,  and  we  parted  with  feel- 
ings, on  my  side,  very  different  from  what  they  were 
when  1  was  going  on  this  visit. 

I  immediately  advertised  the  proprietors  of  the 
library  to  hold  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
a  catalogue  of  books,  and  to  make  rules  for  the 
goverment  of  a  library,  &c.  At  the  day  appointed 
we  all  met.  After  we  had  entered  into  some  desul- 
tory conversation  upon  the  business,  it  was  proposed 
and  agreed  to  choose  a  committee  of  five,  to  make 
choice  of  books.  Mr.  Woolworth,  myself,  Deacon 
Cook,  Doctor  Rose,  and  one  Matthews,  were  cho- 
sen a  committee  for  this  purpose.  Immediately  af- 
ter we  had  entered  upon  business,  Mr.  Woolworth 
produced  a  catalogue  of  his  own  selection,  and  told 
the  meeting  that  he  had  consulted  all  the  catalogues 
of  the  bookstores  in  New-York,  and  had  chosen  the 
best  out  of  them  all  for  this  library  ;  and  called  for 
a  vote  upon  his  motion.  The  meeting  voted  in  the 
affirmative  ;  upon  which  he  proposed  to  proceed 
upon  the  business  of  forming  rules  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  library. 

I  now  felt  myself  in  a  most  disagreeable  and  deli- 
cate situation.  Mr.  Woolworth  was  a  character, 
of  all  others,  I  would  not  willingly  disoblige.  To' 
take  any  measures  to  stop  his  extraordinary  efforts, 
I  knew,  would  offend  him  in  the  highest  manner ; 
and  to  remain  a  silent  spectator  would  be  at  once 
renouncing  every  claim  to  integrity,  inasmuch  as  I 
had  promised  the  proprietors  positively,  that  histo- 
ries, and  books  of  information  upon  secular  subjects, 
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should  give  the  leading  cast  to  the  complexion  of 
the  library.  Mr.  Woolworth  was  fully  availed  of 
this  circumstance.  His  reasoning,  as  it  appeared  to 
me,  was  after  this  manner,  (viz.)  that  as  the  sup- 
port of  myself  and  family  depended  on  my  school, 
and  as  his  influence  was  so  considerable  that  he 
could  essentially  injure  me  in  that  respect,  he  there- 
fore concluded  that  1  would  sacrifice  every  other 
consideration  to  my  present  support  ;  and  would 
not,  of  consequence,  dare  provoke  his  resentment 
by  opposing  his  measures  with  regard  to  the  choice  of 
books  for  the  library.  If  that  should  be  the  case,  the 
people  wiio  had  placed  confidence  in  me  would  see 
it  delusory,  and  that  I  would  not  or  could  not  be 
instrumental  in  aiding  Their  measures  when  opposed 
to  him.  The  natural  consequence  flowing  from 
such  a  circumstance,  would  be  to  appreciate  him, 
and  depreciate  me  in  their  view  ;  a  matter  which  now 
lay  near  his  heart,  fearful  that  my  growing  influence 
would  lead  the  attention  of  the  people  from  him  to 
other  objects. 

The  contempt  with  which  he  treated  me,  as  a 
member  of  the  committee,  together  with  the  rest, 
was  what  I  would  have  submitted  to,  with  patience, 
on  my  own  account.  But  when  1  viewed  all  the 
other  members  silent  under  the  indignity,  Mr. 
AVoolworth  not  deigning  to  consult  any  upon  his 
catalogue,  I  found  the  imperious  hand  of  necessity 
laid  upon  me  to  advocate  the  cause  of  those  who 
had  paid  their  money  on  the  faith  of  my  promise. 

I  requested  the  favor  of  Mr.  Woolworth  to  see  the 
catalogue  he  had  selected.  After  running  it  through, 
I  perceived  that  the  conjectures  o'f  the  people  had 
not  been  ill  founded  respecting  the  choice  he  would 
make  for  them.  His  catalogue  consisted  wholly  of 
books  upon  the  subject  of  ethics  ;  and  did  not  con- 
tain a  single  history,  or  any  thing  of  the  kind.  I 
observed,  in  the  mildest  manner,  that  this  catalogue 
was  essentially  different  from  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple, or  else  I  had  misunderstood  them  j  that  I  was 
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apprehensive  they  did  not  understand  themselves 
when  they  passed  the  vote  ;  but  that  should  the 
mistake  lie  on  my  side  of  the  question,  I  was  willing 
to  stand  corrected  ;  yet,  at  least,  we  had  deviated 
from  the  first  plan.  Upon  this  Mr.  Woolworth  ob- 
served, that  "he  hoped  his  people  were  not  depen- 
dent on  me  to  know  their  own  wishes  ;  that  he 
wished  I  had  modesty  enough  not  to  consider  myself 
spokesman  for  his  people  ;  that  he  believed  Ae^was 
as  well  acquainted  with  them,  and  understood  what 
books  would  suit  them  as  I  did." 

You  will  naturally  conclude  that  observations  like 
these  had  no  very  pleasing  effect  upon  my  feelings. 
I  was  determined,  however,  not  to  be  bullied  out  of 
countenance  until  1  had  reached  the  mark  for  which 
I  had  started,  which  was  to  learn  the  feelings  of  the 
meeting,  and  to  act  accordingly.  Mr.  Woolworth 
was  moderator,  and  consequently,  I  could  not  call 
fur  the  minds  of  the  people  collectively  by  a  vote  ; 
but  applied  to  the  members  individually,  and  asked 
them  if  they  were  satisfied  with  the  vote  they  had 
just  passed  ;  to  which  they  universally  answered  in 
the  negative. 

When  Mr.  Woolworth  found  them  decidedly  a- 
gainst  their  own  vote,  he  plead  for  an  adjournment, 
which  was  readily  granted,  and  the  meeting  was 
adjourned  for  a  week.  After  the  present  meeting 
was  ended,  a  number  of  the  members  came  to  my 
house  to  consult  upon  the  business  in  private,  which 
they  dare  not  advocate  openly  against  Mr.  Wool- 
worth.  I  found  they  were  somewhat  surprised  at 
my  daring  to  speak  publicly  against  the  measures 
of  the  minister. 

A  few  days  after,  there  was  a  general  collection 
of  people,  on  account  of  a  woman  who  was  deliri- 
ous, absconding,  and  hiding  herself  in  the  fields. 
Mr.  Woolworth  and  myself  met  together  on  this 
occasion,  for  the  first  time  since  our  library  meeting. 
He  attacked  me  with  some  warmth,  on  account  of 
my  conduct  in  opposing  him,  and  told  me  decidedly 
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that  should  I  not  withdraw  my  motion  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the  library,  and  re- 
main silent,  I  should  there  find  things  that  would 
make  me  tremble  ;  and  that  I  must  lay  my  account 
soon  to  leave  the  country.  During  this  conversa- 
tion, Judge  Hurlbut  joined  us,  and  began  to  ad- 
dress me  in  the  following  manner:  "  Mr.  Burroughs, 
do  you  expect  to  come  here  among  us,  and  attempt 
to  direct  our  matters,  and  set  yourself  up  above  all 
the  first  men  in  the  country,  after  we  had  taken  pity 
upon  you,  a  poor  miserable  vagabond,  turned  out 
of  all  countries  where  you  have  resided,  and  a  dis- 
grace to  the  people  among  whom  you  ever  lived." 

An  address  like  this,  I  apprehended,  was  calcula- 
ted to  affect  the  feelings  of  any  man  who  had  feel- 
ings, and  at  the  same  time  manifested  such  a  dispo- 
sition as  sunk  Judge  Hurlbut  into  abject  contempt, 
in  my  view.  1  found,  by  this  time,  a  clamor  raised, 
which  filled  the  neighboring  towns,  that  1  was  try- 
ing to  fill  the  library  with  books  of  corrupt  princi- 
ples; and  more  especially  with  the  writings  of  De- 
ists and  Universalists  ;  and  consequently  was  de- 
termined to  shut  out  all  good  books.  This  declara- 
tion was  constantly  in  the  mouths  of  Judge  Hurl- 
but and  Rev.  Mr.  Wool  worth. 

Matters  were  in  this  situation  at  the  appointed 
time  of  the  adjourned  meeting.  I  found  that  a  large 
number  of  members  were  added  to  the  body  of  pro- 
prietors ;  so  that  by  this  time,  the  who^e  number  a- 
mounted  to  nearly  or  quite  a  hundred.  This  had 
taken  place  by  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Wool- 
wcrth,  who  had  spent  a  great  part  of  the  week  of 
adjournment  to  gain  new  members,  in  order  to  give 
hi:m-elf  a  majority  among  them,  by  the  addition  of 
his  friends,  and  more  particularly  such  as  he  deem- 
ed influential. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  Mr.  Woolworth, 
who  stated  to  them  the  excellency  of  his  own  col- 
ic ction  of  books,  and  the  vile  means  I  had  used  to 
make  contention  and  division  among  his  people 
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He  was  about   calling  for  a  vote   of  the   meeting, 
when  i  endeavored   to  gain   a  hearing,  but   to   no 
purpose.     He  proceeded  to  put  his  motion  to  vote  ; 
and,  to   his  infinite   mortification,     saw  but   fifteen 
hands  raised.     He  did  not  call  for  the  contrary.     I 
then  found  an  opportunity  to  address  myself  to  the 
meeting,  and  stated  to  them  my  reasons  for  wishing 
for  a  collection  of  books  in  the  first  place  ;  the  me- 
thods I   had  taken,  and   the   plans  1  had  pursued  ; 
but  added,  "  As  the  business  has  now  become  much 
more  extensive   than  I,  at  first,  had  entertained  the 
most  remote   idea,  I  think  the  plan  of  the  library 
ought   likewise  to  be  extended,  and  more  latitude 
given  in  the  choice  of  books,  that  we  may,  in  this 
way,  gratify  the  taste  of  every  member,  making  this 
the  leading  object  of  attention,  to  obtain  such  books 
generally  as  are  most  conformable  to  the  taste  of 
the  majority  of  the  society.     I    have   made  a  selec- 
tion from  a  number  of  catalogues  of  such  books  as 
appeared  to  me  suitable    to   the  first  design  of  this 
institution:  however,   1   did  not  proceed  so  far  in 
this  choice  as  I  should  have  done,  had  1  known  of 
the   considerable    addition   which   has    now    taken 
place.     I  will  read  to  you,   gentlemen,  the  title  of 
the  books,  and  then  describe,  them  to   you  in  a  sum 
mary  way.     Should  any  book  be  thought  of  by  any 
one,  which  he  may  wish  to  have  introduced,  I  think 
it  reasonable  for  him  to  have  the  privilege,  so  far  as 
his  money  will  extend  in  the  purchase,  to  introduce 
his  book,  when  no  special  objection  shall  lie  in  the 
way." 

After  I  had  ended  these  observations,  1  proceeded 
to  read  the  titles  of  the  books.  After  a  course  of 
time,  1  came  to  "  Brooks'  writings:"  at  which  Mr. 
SVoolworth  declared  that  to  be  a  book,  together 
with  the  others,  totally  inadmissible:  "for,"  said 
he,  "  no  one  can  understand  it,  he  writes  upon  such 
subjects,  and  in  such  an  obscure  manner  ;  and  all 
of  Burroughs'  books  are  of  the  same  cast."  Know- 
ing that  the  "  Fool  of  Quality"  had  been  read  by 
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some  present,  I  made  the  appeal  to  them,  whether 
that  was  a  book  obscurely  written.  At  this  question 
Mr.  Woolworth  started,  and  demanded  if  Brooks 
was  the  author  of  the  "  Fool  of  Quality."  For  so 
ignorant  was  this  critic,  that  he  did  not  know  the 
books  he  undertook  to  condemn. 

After  I  had  finished  my  catalogue,  this  method 
was  finally  proposed,  and  adopted,  viz.  that  two 
others  should  be  added  to  the  committee,  and  that 
the  meeting  should  be  adjourned  again  for  a  week, 
to  give  the  members  of  the  committee  time  for  in- 
formation ;  that  another  meeting  should  again  be 
held,  and  a  choice  of  books  made  after  the  follow- 
ing manner,  viz.  that  each  member  of  the  commit- 
tee should  have  a  negative  upon  any  book  which 
was  offered  for  admission,  and  thus  proceed  until 
all  were  satisfied  with  the  books. 

During  the  time  of  adjournment  the  clamor  still 
increased  against  the  books  which  I  had  offered  for 
the  library.  Mr.  Woolworth  and  Judge  Hurlbut 
were  in  a  state  of  great  activity  on  this  subject,  and 
their  perpetual  cry  was,  "  that  I  was  endeavoring 
to  overthrow  all  religion,  morality  and  order  in  the 
place  ;  was  introducing  corrupt  books  into  the 
library,  and  adopting  the  most  fatal  measures  to 
overthrow  all  the  good  old  establishments." 

At  the  next  meeting,  the  different  members  of  the 
committee  had  collected  a  catalogue  of  books,  pecu- 
liar to  their  own  taste.  Deacon  Hedges  brought 
forward,  "  Essays  on  the  Divine  authority  for  In- 
fant Baptism,"  Terms  of  Church  Communion," 
"  The  Careful  Watchman,"  "  Age  of  Grace,"  &c. 
&c.  all  pamphlets. ---Deacon  Cook's  collection  was, 
"  History  of  Martyrs,"  "  Rights  of  Conscience," 
"  Modern  Pharisees,"  "  Defence  of  Separates," 
&c. — Mr.  Woolworth  exhibited  "  Edwards  against 
Chauncey,"  "  History  of  Redemption,"  "  Jenning's 
View,"  &c  Judge  Hurlbut  concurred  in  the  same. 
Doctor  Rose  exhibited  "  Gay's  Fables,"  "  Pleasing 
Companion,"  "Turkish  Spy;"  while  l3  for  the  third 
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time,  recommended  "Hume's  History,"  "  Voltaire's 
Histories,"  "  Rollin's  Ancient  History,"  "  Plutarch's 
Lives,"  &c.  I  carefully  avoided,  from  the  begin- 
ning, offering  any  books  of  the  sectarian  kind,  or 
that  would  have  a  tendency  to  lead  the  readers  into 
religious  disputes. 

After  we  had  assembled  together,  we  chose  Dr. 
Rose  for  our  clerk,  and  on  his  being  appointed.  Mr. 
Woolworth  proceeded  to  order  him  to  insert  in  his 
entries,  books  of  his  own  choice,  without  even 
deigning  to  hear  the  opinion  of  any  other  member 
of  the  committee  upon  them.  I  endeavored  several 
times  to  call  his  attention  to  the  books  of  my  cata- 
logue, but  in  vain.  Dr.  Rose  proceeded  to  obey 
his  orders  with  punctual  exactness,  until  Mr.  Wool- 
worth  had  finished  his  catalogue.  He  then  address- 
ed the  meeting,  and  told  them  that  the  committee 
had  made  choice  of  the  catalogue  of  books  then  pre- 
sented, and  called  for  a  vote  of  the  meeting  whether 
they  would  accept  it.  They  voted  in  the  affirmative. 

After  the  vote  was  passed,  I  arose  and  addressed 
myself  to  the  meeting  in  the  following  manner  : 
"  Gentlemen — It  is  with  no  small  degree  of  pain  I 
have  been  a  spectator  of  what  has  passed  at  this 
meeting.  I  have  here  seen  a  departure  from  every 
principle  of  propriety  in  the  choice  of  your  library, 
and  you  giving  countenance  to  it  by  your  vote.  I 
in  the  first  place  felt  anxious  to  befriend  you  in  the 
collection  of  a  small  number  of  books  for  your  use 
I  consulted  your  feelings  and  interest  in  the  matter, 
and  promised  you  my  faithful  support  in  promoting 
such  a  choice  as  you  would  desire.  In  obedience  to 
my  promise,  I  have  pursued  such  measures  as  to  in- 
cur the  highest  displeasure  of  Mr.  Woolworth  and 
associates,  and  subjected  myself  to  the  highest 
insults,  to  the  most  virulent  lash  of  slander  and 
malignity,  and  to  the  threats  of  being  turned  out 
of  town  with  infamy  and  disgrace  ;  all  these  evils 
I  could  have  borne  with  patience,  because  I  have 
the  consolation  of  doing  what   I  ought,  and  like- 
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wise  knowing  that  truth  must  finally  triumph  over 
error  ;  but  to  see  you  relinquish  thus  tamely  those 
privileges  which  you  have  manifested  such  a  desire 
for,  and  which  are  so  clearly  your  right,  is  a  circum- 
stance truly  mortifying.  However,  as  this  is  the 
second  instance  of  the  kind,  I  think  myself  clearly 
absolved  from  my  first  engagement  to  procure  you 
books  according  to  your  taste.  I  truly  feel  very 
much  disappointed  in  the  loss  of  my  object,  and 
therefore  shall  decline  any  longer  considering  my- 
self a  member  of  the  library.  As  I  have  the  money 
in  my  hands,  every  member  may  receive  it  again, 
when  he  requests  it.  You  cannot  then  complain 
that  your  money  has  been  applied  to  uses  contrary 
to  your  wishes.  In  thus  doing  I  acquit  myself  of 
every  obligation  which  my  promise  had  laid  me  un- 
der to  you.  1  wish  you  may  profit  by  your  library  ; 
I  wish  it  may  claim  the  attention  of  all  classes,  more 
particularly  the  younger,  and  inspire  them  with  a 
thirst  for  information  and  improvement  ;  but  I  fear 
that  these  consequences  will  not  so  readily  follow, 
as  I  once  expected.  In  the  room  of  hurting  the  in- 
stitution, I  promise  you,  gentlemen,  that  I  will  give 
it  every  aid  which  I  can  consistently.  A  poor  library 
is  better  than  none." 

After  I  had  closed,  Mr.  Woolworth  replied  in  the 
severest  and  most  pointed  terms.  He  observed, 
"  that  I  had  very  generously  promised  my  aid  to 
his  library.  He  wished  me  to  remember  that  my 
aid  was  not  wished  for.  They  felt  perfectly  able 
to  manage  without  me,  and  if  I  would  not  consider 
myself  of  so  much  consequence  in  that  place,  I 
might  meet  with  better  treatment."  He  likewise 
demanded  the  money  which  I  held  to  be  delivered 
oyer  to  him,  and  not  to  the  individuals.  However, 
hi3  demands  were  not  complied  with.  I  gave  each 
member  his  money,  and  departed. 

In  the  course  of  this  evening,  about  half  the  mem- 
bers of  the  library  came  to  my  house,  and  desired 
me  to  take  their  money  and  send  to  New-York  for 
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such  books  as  were  contained  in  my  first  catalogue, 
observing,  that  Mr.  Woolworth's  collection  was 
such,  that  they  would  not  be  members  of  his  library. 
I  demanded  why  they  voted  for  it,  so  long  as  it  was 
contrary  to  their  wishes  ;  their  answer  was,  that 
they  were  loth  to  offend  Mr.  Woolworth,  for  if  they 
did,  he  could  out  talk  them.  I  consented  to  their 
proposition  ;  but  observed,  that  probably  the  other 
society  would  send  to  New-York  for  their  books, 
and  we  might,  by  purchasing  the  whole  together, 
obtain  them  cheaper,  and  after  the  books  arrived, 
then  each  library  receive  its  own.  This  idea  met 
with  their  approbation,  and  it  was  agreed  upon  that 
I  should,  the  next  morning,  wait  on  Mr.  Wool- 
worth,  and  lay  the  plan  before  him. 

1  considered  Mr.  Woolworth  the  morning  preced- 
ing, as  much  out  of  temper,  so  far  as  not  to  treat 
me  with  common  decency  ;  how  he  would  feel  and 
conduct  this  morning  was  a  matter  of  some  doubt 
in  my  mind  ;  however,  I  was  determined  to  observe 
such  measures  towards  him  as  to  make  it  manifest 
that  still  the  remains  of  gratitude  were  sufficiently 
strong  in  my  heart,  to  act  upon  the  most  friendly 
terms.  I  was  very  sensible  that  the  plan,  which  I 
was  about  laying  before  him,  would  embrace  his  in- 
terest as  well  as  mine,  and  that  there  could  not  be 
any  reasonable  objection  to  it. 

When  I  arrived  at  his  house,  I  found  that  time 
had  by  no  means  cooled  his  rage.  He  there  said 
and  performed  actions  which,  for  the  honor  of  the 
cloth  and  of  human  nature,  I  do  not  choose  to  re- 
peat. He  utterly  refused  to  pay  any  attention  to 
my  proposition.  He  threatened  me  with  immediate 
expulsion  from  the  place,  provided  I  did  not  re- 
trench my  measures,  or  if  I  proceeded  to  purchase 
the  books  for  those  who  had  left  his  library.  My 
answer  to  these  many  threats  was  of  the  following 
tenor  :  ';  I  feel  myself,  Mr.  Woolworth,  founded 
upon  too  just  a  principle  to  be  subject  to  the  motive 
of  fear,  therefore  you  will  save  yourself  some  fruit- 
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less  labor  to  drop  that  subject,  and  never  resume  it. 
One  circumstance  has  weight  on  my  mind,  in  my 
conduct  towards  you.  When  I  first  came  into  this 
town,  you  then  conducted  towards  me  like  a  friend. 
I  then  stood  in  need  of  assistance.  I  felt  the  benefit 
of  your  kindness  ;  I  felt  grateful  on  the  occasion  ; 
I  ever  have  most  sincerely  wished  to  manifest  those 
sentiments  by  the  most  friendly  line  of  conduct  to- 
wards you.  I  still  wish  it.  Therefore  I  conjure 
you,  for  your  own  sake,  for  the  sake  of  my  enjoy- 
ing those  sensations  of  pleasure  which  will  naturally 
flow  from  acts  of  benevolence,  that  you  would  con- 
duct so  as  to  leave  ii;  in  my  power  to  shew  a  friend- 
ly part  towards  you. 

"  You  cannot  but  be  sensible  that  self-preservation 
is  the  first  law  of  nature,  and  if  you  continue  as  you 
nave  done,  to  use  every  effort  to  injure  me  in  the 
public  opinion;  it  is  a  duty  I  owe  myself  and  family 
to  justify  my  conduct  to  the  public,  and  this  ulti- 
mately will  be  at  your  expense,  for  if  they  entertain 
an  idea  of  my  conduct  as  being  founded  in  justice, 
they  will  of  course,  consider  you  as  a  false  accuser, 
malignant  character,  and  revengeful  person.  How 
such  an  idea  will  operate,  you  must  be  sensible,  if 
your  passion  for  revenge  has  not  wholly  deprived 
you  of  reflection.  Finally,  sir,  I  wish  to  be  in  such 
a  situation  as  not  to  injure  you  either  directly  or  in- 
directly." 

After  I  had  closed  my  observations,  I  saw  a  sneer 
of  contempt  sitting  on  his  countenance;  he  answered, 
(i  You  wish  not  to  injure  me?  I  despise  your  exer- 
tions. What  do  you  think  you  can  do,  you  poor 
miserable  wretch!  towards  injuring  me?  I  suppose 
you  wish  for  me  to  make  terms  with  you  ;  you  for- 
get yourself,  that  you  are  a  miserable  fugitive  and 
exile  from  your  own  country,  and  here  by  the  means 
of  my  protection." 

I  left  the  house  of  Mr.  Woolworth  hopeless  and 
melancholy.  To  see  the  effects  of  his  ungovernable 
rage,  was  an  object  truly  distressing  to  any  feeling 
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mind.  To  see  him  thus  blindly  pursuing  his  own 
ruin  to  gratify  his  revenge,  especially  being  a  clergy- 
man, the  professed  ambassador  of  the  king  of  Peace, 
was  an  object  of  contemplation  of  the  most  disa- 
greeable kind. 

I  grant  the  deed 
Is  madness ;   but  the  madness  of  the  heart. 
And  what  is  that  1     Our  utmost  bound  of  guilt. 
A  sensual  unreflecting  life  is  big 
With  monstrous  births,  and  suicide,  to  crown 
The  black  infernal  brood. 

I  made  report  to  the  members  of  our  library  that 
the  object  which  we  first  contemplated  was  now 
entirely  out  of  the  question,  and  that  it  was  neces- 
sary of  consequence  to  have  a  meeting  in  order  to 
take  further  measures  for  our  own  internal  regula- 
tions, and  procuring  the  books  in  question.  A 
meeting  accordingly  was  warned  to  be  held  at  my 
house  the  third  night  succeeding,  where  the  mem- 
bers accordingly  met,  and  we  were  proceeding  on. 
business,  when  Mr.  Woolworth  came  among  us. 
He  did  not  now  appear  with  that  overbearing 
haughtiness  which  he  had  at  first  assumed.  He 
seemed  moderate  and  rational.  He  observed  that 
he  was  apprehensive  our  measures  were  not  calcula- 
ted for  the  general  good.  "  While  we  are  pursuing 
the  object  of  two  libraries  I  fear  we  shall  fail  hi 
both;  being  divided,  we  shall  in  our  operations 
militate  against  each  other,  and  finally  both  come  to 
the  ground."  In  answer  to  this  we  observed,  "  that 
every  idea  we  entertained  on  the  subject  was  to 
purchase  such  books  with  our  money  as  we  wished 
for.  This  was  a  right  which  we  inherited  from 
nature,  and  which  we  did  not  intend  to  give  up;  and 
so  long  as  we  could  not  be  indulged  in  this  priv- 
ilege in  company  with  him,  we  had  separated  and 
set  up  by  ourselves  ;  yet  we  were  willing  to  purchase 
our  books  together  ;  nay  more,  have  them  all  kept 
in  one  library,  if  that  were  thought  most  expedient, 
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so  that  after  we  had  read  our  books,  they  might  have 
the  privilege  of  them,  so  far  as  they  esteemed  it 
a  privilege,  and  we  of  theirs  under  similar  circum- 
stances." 

To  these  remarks  Mr.  Wool  worth  answered  that 
he  felt  himself  entirely  contented  with  them,  and 
further  observed,  that  he  would  use  all  his  influence 
with  the  other  members  of  the  committee  to  have 
our  proposals  acceded  to,  on  condition  of  our  re- 
maining still  with  regard  to  the  purchase  of  the  books 
until  the  sitting  of  the  committee,  which  would  be  in 
about  a  week.  We  readily  complied  with  these 
proposals,  and  consequently  all  further  proceedings 
were  at  present  suspended. 

At   the   sitting  of  the  committee,  I  came   forward 
with  our  proposals,    without   entertaining   the   least 
doubt  of  their  being   readily   acceded  to  ;  but,   sir, 
imagine  my  astonishment  when  I  heard  Mr.   Wool- 
worth  reprobate  the  idea  in  the  most  pointed  man- 
ner, in  open  violation  of  his  positive  promise  to  the 
contrary.     He  insisted  upon  it,  that  it  was  departing 
from  the  dignity  of  their  character  to  form  a  coali- 
tion with  malecontents  ;  that  it  was  contrary  to  their 
powers  to  admit  such  books  into   the  library  ;  and 
finally,  that  no  other  way  remained  but  for  us  to  pay 
our  money  into  their  hands,   and   rest   the   business 
with  them  to  buy  such  books  as  they  should  choose. 
I  expostulated  with  Mr.   Woolworth   upon   such  a 
line  of  conduct  ;  upon  its  unreasonableness  and  ab- 
surdity ;  but  all  to  no  effect.    He  tenaciously  adhered 
to  his   first   position,   and  I  finally  proposed  the  ex- 
pediency of  calling  another  meeting  of  the  proprie- 
tors, and  laying  the  business  before  them.     This  was 
equally  opposed  ;  but  the  rest  of  the  committee  now 
began  to  even  dare  to  dissent  in  opinion  from  Mr. 
Woolworth,  and  a  meeting  of  the  proprietors  was 
accordingly  warned. 

About  this  time  the  term  of  my  engagement,  as  a 
school-master,  was  now  expired,  and  Mr.  Wool- 
worth  and  Judge  Hurlbut  made  a  visit  to  all  the  in- 
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habitants  of  the  district,  in  order  to  dissuade  them 
from  engaging  me  again  ;  however,  this  visit  pro- 
duced no  effect  j  my  school  again  was  full,  and  mat- 
ters went  on  as  usual  in  that  line. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  proprietors  it  was  proposed 
and  readily  agreed  to  on  our  side,  though  with  great 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Woolworth,  to  fling 
by  every  thing  which  had  been  done,  and  begin 
anew.  Mr.  Woolworth  had  brought  forward  at 
this  time  a  collection  of  books  much  better  than 
formerly,  having  taken  about  twenty  out  of  the 
catalogue  which  I  had  at  first  exhibited.  This  col- 
lection I  generally  recommended,  and  observed 
many  things  in  its  favor,  but  still  1  offended  ;  I  was 
given  to  understand  by  Mr.  Woolworth,  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  have  his  catalogue  owe  its  reception  to 
my  recommendation.  Out  of  all  the  catalogues  now 
present,  we  made  a  selection  of  books  to  the  mu- 
tual satisfaction  of  all  parties  ;  and  by  the  way, 
every  individual  volume  of  my  first  catalogue  was 
comprised  in  this.  The  books  were  sent  for,  and 
matters  seemed  to  subside  into  a  sullen  calm. 
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Things  remained  in  this  situation  for  some  time, 
without  any  material  alteration.  The  affairs  of 
Judge  Hurlbut  began  to  grow  embarrassed,  and  he 
was  often  in  want  of  money  for  transacting  his 
small  necessary  concerns.  Under  this  situation,  he 
proposed  to  a  committee,  which  we  had  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  additions  to  the  library,  the  sale  of 
some  books  out  of  his  private  library.  The  commit- 
tee, upon  his  earnest  recommendation,  purchased  a 
number,  among  which  was  the  "  History  of  Charles 
Wentworth."  If  you  have  ever  read  those  vol- 
umes, you  will  recollect  a  deistical  treatise  in  one 
of  them,  as  severe  and  ingenious  as  any  extant.     I 
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soon  heard  of  this  new  acquisition,  and  on  the  day 
for  drawing  books,  I  asked  some  if  they  had  seen 
that  book  :  they  answered  in  the  negative.  I  then 
turned  to  the  part  referred  to,  and  shewed  them 
some  passages.  Aghast,  in  wild  dismay,  they  start- 
ed back  with  horror  !  Had  Afric's  grim  lion,  with 
his  shaggy  mane  erect,  and  jaws  bedaubed  with 
blood,  met  them  full  in  the  way,  they  would  not 
have  manifested  greater  signs  of  fear.  To  see  the 
holy  religion  of  their  ancestors  vilified  thus  by  a 
vile  caitiff,  enkindled  their  eyes  with  rage,  and  their 
cheeks  flushed  with  anger  !  To  see  their  library, 
now  their  common  resource  for  information,  thus 
corrupted  by  the  vilest  heresy,  and  blackest  poison, 
after  they  had  taken  such  unwearied  pains  to  obtain 
one,  pure  as  nature's  simple  fount,  or  the  gurgling 
rill  rolling  its  lucid  streams  over  the  brightest  peb- 
bles, was  a  sight  which  made  every  feeling  of  holy 
wrath  burn  with  fury  against  the  unknown  traitor. 
They  were  loud  in  their  clamors  to  the  librarian,  to 
know  who  was  the  author  of  this  abominable  deed. 
At  length,  they  heard  that  Judge  Hurlbut  was  the 
man  ;  he,  who  but  a  little  time  before  was  so  fearful 
of  my  corrupting  the  youth  with  bad  books,  that  he 
filled  the  whole  country  with  uproar,  lest  I  should 
effect  such  a  purpose  ;  that  man,  who  was  the  con- 
stant companion  and  fellow-laborer  of  Mr.  Wool- 
worth,  to  keep  the  library  pure  from  deistical  writ- 
ings !  !  ! 

A  knowledge  of  this  circumstance  flew  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning  among  the  people.  All  who 
had  read  the  book  condemned  it  to  the  lowest  part 
of  perdition,  and  a  meeting  of  the  proprietors  was 
instantly  called,  to  extirpate  so  monstrous  a  produc- 
tion from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

When  we  were  once  more  assembled,  Mr.  Wool- 
worth  opened  the  business  with  a  lengthy  harangue 
upon  the  subject.  He  labored  the  point  with  the 
utmost  exertion,  to  save  his  friend  from  condemna- 
tion.    He  went  largely  into  the  merits  of  the  book, 
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and  said,  "  As  but  a  very  small  part  was  upon  the 
deistical  strain,  the  other,  entertaining  narrative,  he 
had  no  idea  of  its  being  attended  with  fatal  conse- 
quences, and  had  it  not  been  for  Burroughs,  who  is 
ever  fond  of  making  mischief,  you  would  not  have 
known  that  the  book  contained  any  thing  bad  in  it ; 
but  there  is  a  peculiar  strain  of  malignity  in  this  man, 
which  ever  seeks  for  and  embraces  all  opportunities 
of  creating  difficulties  among  the  first  and  best  char- 
acters. He  has  kept  this  parish  in  an  uproar  almost 
ever  since  he  has  resided  among  us,  and  if  you  cou- 
th ue  to  have  your  minds  disturbed  by  this  man's 
machinations,  you  will  find  the  parish  soon  ruined 
and  broken  to  pieces." 

I  now  arose  in  answer  to  Mr.  Wool  worth's  obser- 
vations, and  said,  that  "  I  had  now  heard  some  re- 
marks which  had  surprised  me  more  than  any  thing 
else  through  the  whole  course  of  Mr,  Wool  worth's 
very  extraordinary  conduct.     It  was  a  justification 
of  Judge  Hurlbut  in  that  transaction,  which  amount- 
ed to  the  whole  of  what  lie  had  accused  me,  though 
wrongfully,  of    intending,  and  of  condemning   in 
me  that  conduct  which  he  had  extoled  so  mih  h  in 
Judge  Hurlbut.  But  what  is  the  most  extraordinary, 
is  the  avowed  principle  upon   which  he  justifies  his 
friend,  the  Judge.     He  says  you  would  never  have 
known  that  the  book  had  been  a  bad  one,  if  I  had 
not  told  you  !  !     He  appears  to  be  entirely   willing 
that  you  should  have  bad  books,  to  be  cheated  out 
of  your  money,  to  be  wronged,  imposed  upon  and 
abused,  provided  there  is  nobody  wicked  enough  to 
tell  you.  Is  this  a  doctrine,  gentlemen,  which  sounds 
agreeable  to  your  ears,  a,nd  particularly  from   your 
spiritual  leader,  from  your  guide  and  director  in  the 
paths  of  truth  r     If  your   ignorance  would   be   an 
antidote  against  the  poison  of  such  books    put  into 
the  library  by    Judge  Hurlbut,  why  not  the   same 
reason  in  my  favor  ?    And  why  will  not  the  epithets 
of  mischief-making  fellows  apply   as  readily  to  the 
reverend  gentleman  and  to  his  friends,  for  represent- 
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ing  my  books  in  that  light,  as  what  it  will  to  me  in 
representing  his  book  in  its  true  light  ?  And  much 
more  so,  when  you  take  into  consideration,  that 
their  statements  are  false,  and  that  mine  have  the 
full  force  of  fact  before  your  eyes.  They  have 
taken  the  liberty,  upon  bare  suspicion,  to  make  loud 
clamors  against  my  books,  or  else  they  pretended 
suspicion  as  a  cloak  to  cover  some  other  design  ;  be 
it  which  way  it  might,  the  example  is  the  same  ;  and 
they  have  been  the  leaders  in  it,  therefore  out  of 
their  own  mouths  they  are  conuemned. 

"  It  has  ever  remained  with  a  doubt  on  my  mind, 
whether  Mr.  Wool  worth  and  Judge  Hurlbut  acted 
honestly  in  the  great  fears  which  they  pretended  to 
possess  respecting  my  choice  of  books  ;  and  as  it  is 
necessary  for  you  to  know  whether  I  do  act  towards 
you  openly  and  candidly,  I  was  very  glad  of  the 
opportunity  which  presented  for  you  all  to  see  and 
judge  for  yourselves.  Let  my  sentiments  upon  the 
book  be  what  they  are,  I  suppose  it  necessary  fe* 
you  to  know  its  contents,  and  by  whose  instrument- 
ality it  came  into  our  library. 

"  It  has  been  urged  abundantly  upon  the  other 
side,  that  I  ought  not  to  intermeddle  in  your  con- 
cerns, seeing  I  am  in  so  great  measure  a  stranger 
among  you.  You,  gentlemen,  I  expect  are  the 
judges  with  regard  to  this  doctrine,  and  if  it  be 
founded  in  truth,  then  you  will  undoubtedly  with- 
draw from  me  that  confidence  which  you  have  here- 
tofore placed  in  me. 

"  Whether  the  reverend  gentleman  and  his  asso- 
ciates refer  in  their  reasoning  to  any  known  estab- 
lished law  or  custom  of  the  "country,  or  to  the  gen- 
eral nature  of  the  matter,  I  know  not.  If  the  for- 
mer, I  would  thank  them  to  point  it  out  ;  if  the  lat- 
ter, I  will  observe  that  they  themselves  are  not  na- 
tives of  this  place,  and  what  particular  period  they 
have  fixed  for  a  previous  residence  before  one  may 
be  concerned  in  public  matters,  I  would  likewise 
thank  them  to  describe.     For  my  own  part   I  can 
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see  none,  especially  in  matters  that  are  clear  and  ob- 
vious to  every  common  understanding.  Why  a  man 
should  be  prohibited  from  contributing  his  assistance 
to  the  public  welfare  because  he  is  a  stranger,  is  a 
mode  of  reasoning  beyond  my  reach. 

"  Finally,  gentlemen,  the  whole  course  of  treat- 
ment which  1  have  received  from  Mr.  Woolworth 
and  Judge  Hurlbut,  from  the  first  commencement 
of  the  plan  for  a  library,  has  been  injurious,  abusive, 
unmanly  and  indecent ;  yet  their  conduct  on  the 
present  occasion  oversteps  all  the  former  instances, 
in  its  glaring  wickedness.  You,  gentlemen,  have 
the  book  before  you,  you  understand  its  nature.  I 
wish  to  have  you  treat  it  according  to  your  discre- 
tion. I  feel  no  anxiety  about  it  on  my  own  ac- 
count." 

It  was  then  motioned  to  have  some  of  the  obnox- 
ious passages  read  before  the  meeting,  but  this  was 
overruled  by  Mr.  Woolworth,  Judge  Hurlbut,  Capt. 
Post,  and  Dr.  Rose.  It  was  then  put  to  vote, 
whether  the  book  in  dispute  should  be  excluded 
from  the  library,  and  the  negative  was  obtained  by 
a  large  majority.  The  truth  was  this:  there  had 
been  so  much  said  respecting  the  book,  that  each 
individual  was  anxious  to  gratify  his  curiosity  by 
seeing  this  phenomenon  ;  and  each  one  who  had 
read  it,  was  more  afraid  for  others  than  for  himself, 
therefore  it  was  determined  that  the  book  should  re- 
main a  member  of  the  library,  in  order  for  each  one 
to  be  gratified  by  the  perusal. 

The  Sunday  following,  Mr.  Woolwoitii  Looi  tp 
the  subject  in  the  pulpit,  and  labored  through  the 
day  to  convince  the  people  that  it  was  their  duty  to 
banish  me  from  their  coasts.  After  the  exercises  of 
the  public  service  were  over,  I  addressed  the  people, 
and  endeavored  to  confute  the  ideas  brought  for- 
ward by  their  clergyman,  and  to  shew  the  injurious 
nature  of  his  treatment  concerning  me,  and  the  un- 
righteous conduct  he  had  been  guilty  of  from  time 
to  time,  and  especially  his  falsehood  and  duplicity 
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in  going  contrary  to  his  promise  at  the  time  of  my 
meeting  his  committee  fur  the  purpose  of  a  union. 
Deacon  Hedges  demanded  of  me  whether  I  meant 
to  accuse  Mr.  Woolworth  with  lying.  I  answered 
that  I  did.  The  Deacon  then  answered  in  a  mena- 
cing manner,  "  we  will  see  who  lies.  It  is  high 
time  for  us  to  stir  if  it  is  come  to  this,  that  our  min- 
ister must  be  accused  of  lying." 

The  next  day  I  saw  a  large  gathering  at  the  house 
of  Dr.  Rose,  and  curiosity  led  me  among  them,  to 
learn  the  occasion  of  so  large  a  meeting  of  people 
without  any  public  day  or  appointment.  Upon  en- 
tering the  house,  I  perceived  Deacon  Hedges  ad- 
dressing the  people  in  the  following  manner:  "  One 
Burroughs  has  come  into  Bridghampton;  and  con- 
ducted in  a  very  obatropolous  manner  ;  he  has  ac- 
cused our  minister  with  lying,  and  is  a  Universeller. 
He  is  a  very  bad  parson,  for  he  was  whipt  and 
cropt  and  branded  in  his  own  country  for  a  rape, 
and  he  has  acted  a  great  deal  worse  here  than  he 
did  there,  for  he  has  quarrelled  with  the  minister, 
and  said  he  lied,  and  has  tried  to  break  up  the  town. 
They  turned  him  out  of  their  country,  and  we  must 
turn  him  out  of  our  town,  for  he's  a  vile  fellow,  and 
not  fit  to  live  among  us,  and  ought  to  be  kicked  out 
of  town  long  ago." 

Mr.  Halsey  was  present,  and  answered  the  Dea- 
con in  the  following  manner,  viz.  "  Do  you  expect, 
Deacon  Hedges,  that  Mr.  Burroughs'  leaving  this 
town  will  settle  the  difficulties  prevailing  here?  If 
you  do  you  mistake  the  point.  Mr.  Woolworth 
has  been  guilty  of  open  and  premeditated  falsehood, 
and  Mr.  Burroughs  has  brought  the  accusation  justly 
against  him.  These  are  truths  to  which  I  am  per- 
sonally knowing,  and  to  which  I  can  bring  a  num- 
ber of  substantial  witnesses;  therefore,  the  scandal 
will  lie  upon  your  minister,  notwithstanding  all  your 
persecution  against  Mr.  Burroughs;  and  whilst  you 
are  thus  endeavoring  to  injure  him,  you  involve 
yourself  in  still  greater  difficulty,  and  will  have  the 
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blot  of  disgrace  more  apparent  on  your  minister, 
than  what  it  would  be,  had  you  let  his  business  rest- 
ed easy  as  possible."  "Dare  you,  Mr.  Halsey," 
said  Deacon  Hedges,  "take  the  part  of  that  villain?" 
"1  dare,"  replied  Mr.  Halsey,  "advocate  the  cause 
of  injured  innocence,  wherever  I  find  it,  let  the 
power  of  the  oppressor  be  ever  so  great."  At  this 
Capt.  Post  made  towards  Mr.  Halsey  in  a  swagger- 
ing manner,  giving  him  to  understand  that  he  would 
chastise  him  for  his  insolence;  but  being  mistaken  in 
the  person  whom  he  undertook  to  frighten,  he  tame- 
ly shrunk  back  to  his  seat. 

Judge  Hurlbut  now  proposed  the  plan  of  bringing 
an  action  of  slander  against  me  for  charging  Mr. 
Woolworth  with  lying,  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
"And  there,"  said  he,  "we  will  twist  him,  unless  he 
will  retract  what  he  has  said,  and  confess  that  he 
has  been  the  author  of  all  the  difficulty  in  Bridg- 
hampton." 

I  was  at  this  time  so  profoundly  ignorant  of  law 
cases,  that  I  did  not  know  to  the  contrary  but  what 
an  action  would  lie  in  this  case;  and  that  a  Judge 
of  the  Court  should  be  equally  ignorant,  was  a  cir- 
cumstance to  me  of  no  small  surprise;  yet  so  it  was 
that  the  learned  Judge  really  thought  an  action  of 
slander  would  lie  against  me,  for  accusing  his  min- 
ister with  lying. 

However,  the  terror  of  a  law-suit  did  not  produce 
the  desired  effect,  and  the  meeting  broke  up  in  con- 
fusion. The  lfext  day  the  following  letter  was  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  Woolworth,  from  Deacon  Cook. 

Bridghampton,  May  28t/i,  1793. 

To  Mr.  WOOLWORTH. 
Sir, 

I  have  thought,  ever  since  we  were  bcth  on  the 
library  committee,  that  you  were  unjustly  trying  to 
make  contention,  and  if  possible,  a  division  among 
the  proprietors;  and  I  am  witness  that  you   pushed 
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hard  for  a  division  into  parties,  in  sending  for  the 
books,  for  no  other  reason  than  because  you  could 
not  gain  the  sovereignty  of  putting  in  or  shutting 
out  such  books  as  you  thought  fit.  1  tell  you  plainly, 
sir,  that  your  authority,  or  knowledge  in  wisdom  and 
grace  is  not  sufficient  to  rule  men's  consciences  at 
such  a  rate.  -  It  is  evident  that  because  you  could 
not  do  these  things  and  beat  Mr.  Burroughs,  you 
are  pursuing  Haman's  plan  to  hang  poor   Mordecai. 

I*t  is  a  truth  apparent  to  your  hearers,  that  in 
preaching  and  in  conversation  you  envy  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs, and  try  to  get  him  away;  but  we  defy  your 
rage,  and  tell  you  plainly  that  he  has  as  good  a  right 
to  stay  here  as  you,  or  even  your  friend  the  learned 
Judge.  We  know  Mr.  Burroughs  has  benefited  this 
people  ten  times  as  much  as  ever  you  did.  You 
could  not  have  obtained  a  library  without  his  assist- 
ance. If  we  may  judge  by  your  behavior,  were  the 
laws  of  the  land  on  your  side,  a  persecuting  Saul 
would  not  go  before  you.  Does  this  behavior  com- 
port with  the  principles  you  pretend  to  preach? 

I  believe,  were  the  case  put  to  trial,  there  would 
be  as  many  votes  for  your  leaving  this  town,  as 
there  would  be  for  Burroughs.  Look  at  your  con- 
gregation. There  you  may  see  that  things  do  not 
wear  the  face  of  union,  but  the  people  will  not  tell 
you  these  things  decidedly;  they  are  not  plain  and 
faithful  to  you. 

We  cannot  but  notice  how  true  your  zeal  has 
been  in  carefully  guarding  against  bad  books.  Look 
at  that  abominable  blasphemous  one  which  the 
Judge  put  into  our  library !  I  tell  you  that  until 
you  have  taken  up  these  stumbling  blocks,  you  can 
never  be  my  minister.  Such  people  as  you,  say 
and  do  not. 

You  may  set  your  heart  at  rest.  Mr.  Burroughs 
is  able  to  maintain  by  argument  or  even  a  regular 
life,  so  far  as  we  know  him,  his  own  cause,  against 
any  accusation  which  you  can  bring. 

I  don't  wonder  that   St.  Paul  charged   Timothy 
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about  receiving  a  novice,  who  is  in  danger  of  being 
puffed  up.  Pray  let  you  and  I  think  seriously  of 
these  things. 

J.  COOK. 

After  this  letter  had  been  read  by  Mr.  Woolworth, 
it  was  at  once  determined  to  call  in  counsel;  there- 
fore Judge  Hulbut,  Deacon  Hedges,  and  Capt.  Post 
were  called  upon  to  weigh  and  determine  upon  this 
important  letter.  After  they  had  gone  largely  and 
learnedly  into  the  business,  it  was  voted,  nem.  con. 
to  be  a  libel  against  government,  and  that  it  ought 
to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman.  They  fur- 
ther determined,  after  the  most  candid  investigation 
of  the  subject,  that  no  way  remained  for  a  settlement 
of  these  sore  and  grievous  difficulties,  but  by  expel- 
ling me,  who  was  the  author  of  all  iniquity,  from  the 
coasts;  it  was  therefore  determined  on  the  next  Sun- 
day to  warn  a  parish  meeting  for  the  aforesaid 
purpose. 

The  business  was  again  resumed  by  Mr.  W.  in 
the  pulpit,  where  he  went  largely  into  the  propriety 
of  not  suffering  such  a  person  as  I  was  to  remain  in 
town,  and  more  particularly  to  teach  a  school.  Af- 
ter the  meeting  was  ended,  Deacon  Hedges  men- 
tioned the  parish-meeting  to  be  held  on  the  Thursday 
following,  "for  the  purpose  of  clearing  Rev.  Mr. 
Woolworth's  character  from  the  charge  of  one 
Burroughs." 

On  the  day  appointed,  the  parish,  together  with 
a  number  of  spectators  out  of  town,  were  universally 
convened  at  the  meeting-house.  Deacon  Hedges 
opened  the  meeting  with  some  abusive  language 
against  my  conduct,  and  immediately  Mr.  Wool- 
worth  arose  and  addressed  the  assembly  in  a  speech 
of  an  hour's  length,  where  he  exhausted  all  his  pow- 
ers of  abuse,  in  pouring  forth  the  most  villifying 
epithets  against  me,  which  language  couM  form, 
apparently  intending  to  bury  the  idea  of  his  own 
guilt  in  the  odium  cast  on  me;  however,  his   rage  in 
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this  attempt  was  detrimental  to  his  health;  it  proved 
a  powerful  emetic,  and  this  stopped  his  career. 

After  he  had  ended,  I  arose  to  reply  in  answer, 
but  the  house,  which  before  was  profoundly  silent, 
was  now  in  a  state  of  uproar,  from  the  confused 
noise  of  talking,  by  his  partizans,  and  by  repeated 
orders  to  me  from  Deacon  Hedges  and  Judge  Hurl- 
but  to  be  brief.  This  produced  a  resentment  on  the 
side  of  my  friends,  which  flung  the  house  in  an  up- 
roar, which  continued  for  some  time;  and  my  utmost 
endeavors  were  necessary  to  prevent  a  serious  en- 
gagement between  the  two  parties. 

After  this  was  in  some  measure  appeased,  Deacon 
Hedges  proceeded  to  tell  all  who  were  for  Mr. 
Woolworth  to  draw  off  upon  the  east  end  of  the 
meeting-house,  where  about  one  third  of  the  con- 
gregation retired,  and  the  rest  kept  their  seats. 
Seeing  this  did  not  answer  his  purpose,  he  ordered 
all  those  who  were  for  Burroughs,  to  go  to  the  west; 
at  which  an  equal  number  went  to  the  other  end, 
and  the  remainder  re-tired  out  of  the  house.  After 
this,  those  at  the  east  end  of  the  meeting-house  pro- 
ceeded to  choose  a  committee  of  twelve,  to  take  such 
measures  as  they  should  deem  necessary  to  settle  the 
difficulties  and  clear  Mr.  Woolworth's  character. 
The  leading  members  of  this  committee  were  Dea- 
con Hedges,  Capt.  Post,  &c. 

The  next  day  at  evening,  the  following  paper  was 
handed  to  me. 

"At  a  meeting  of  a  committee,  chosen  by  the  par- 
ish of  Bridghampton,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  up 
the  character  of  Rev.  Aaron  Woolworth,  held  at  the 
chamber  of  Dr.  S.  H.  Rose, 

DANIEL  HOWELL,  Moderator. 
HENRY  P1ERSON,  Clerk. 

1st.  Voted,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  safety 
of  the  parish  of  Bridghampton,  to  have  Stephen 
Burroughs  remain  an  inhabitant  in  it  any  longer. 

2nd.  That  if  Stephen  Burroughs   do   not  remove 

SI 
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by  the  17th  oi  next  month,  this  committee  will  take 
such  measures  as  they  shall  see  fit  in  order  to  remove 
him. 

3d.  That  Stephen  Burroughs  be  served  with  a 
copy  of  these  resolves  of  the  committee. 

HENRY  PIERSON,  Clerk. 
Bridghampton,  May  30th,  1793." 

I  know,  sir,  you  will  smile  at  this  bull  of  the 
Bridghampton  committee,  and  at  their  profound 
erudition  in  law  knowledge,  considering  they  had  a 
Judge  for  their  counsellor  in  all  their  proceedings. 
This  peremptory  mandate  had  but  little  effect  on 
my  conduct.  But  I  found  my  neighbors,  and  the 
parents  of  my  scholars  were  much  alarmed  at  the 
event.  They  were  afraid  the  power  which  the  com- 
mittee assumed,  was  absolutely  in  their  hands,  and 
that  I  should  be  turned  out  of  town  by  might  and 
main.  These  matters  disturbed  my  school  for  some 
time;  reports  being  frequently  circulated  by  the  ad- 
yerse  party,  that  I  was  about  flinging  by  all  business, 
and  would  forthwith  move  out  of  town.  Yet  after 
a  while  the  inhabitants  found  that  my  school  would 
continue  steadily,  and  therefore  they  sent  their 
children. 

The  17th  of  next  month,  the  time  appointed  by 
the  committee  for  my  removal,  drawing  nigh,  and  no 
6igns  of  my  obedience  being  manifested,  it  was 
thought  necessary  for  Judge  Hurlbut  to  gain  further 
light  into  the  powers  of  the  committee,  and  what 
.course  they  must  take  in  order  to  effect  their  pur- 
pose. He  accordingly  applied  to  Ezra  LTIomedieu, 
Esq.  clerk  of  the  court,  and  from  him  received  in- 
formation that  the  only  mean  of  effecting  their  pur- 
pose was,  to  expel  me  by  the  poor  act.  Big  with 
this  information,  the  learned  Judge  returned  to  Ins 
'constituents  and  made  his  report.  Daniel  Howell, 
the  moderator  of  said  committee,  then  signed  a  com- 
plaint, directed  to  Judge  Hurlbut  and  Henry  Pier- 
sotu  Justices  of  the  Peace,  alledging  that  I  had  not 
sufficient  means  for  the  maintenance  of  myself  and 
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family,  and  consequently  was  in  danger  of  being 
chargeable  to  the  town  for  a  maintenance,  and  pray- 
ed for  my  removal  therefrom.  Accordingly  an  order 
was  granted  by  these  two  Justices  for  my  apprehen- 
sion and  appearance  before  them  forthwith.  The 
order  was  executed,  and  1  was  brought  before  them, 
when  they  enquired  with  great  magisterial  import- 
ance, what  business  I  followed  for  a  living,  and  what 
means  I  had  for  support.  After  they  had  gone 
through  with  their  interrogatories,  they  withdrew, 
and  in  about  five  minutes  returned  and  informed  me, 
that  in  their  opinion  I  was  liable  to  become  a  town 
charge,  and  therefore  ordered  me  to  remove  by  the 
20th  of  July,  and  on  failure,  declared  they  should 
grant  their  order  for  my  removal. 

I  was  ignorant  of  the  statute  of  New-York  upon 
this  subject,  therefore  applied  to  an  attorney  living 
in  Southhold,  about  14  miles  distant,  for  counsel  and 
information.  The  contents  of  which  were  contain- 
ed in  a  letter  received  from  him  a  few  days  after. 

Sir,  Having  made  a  bonajide  purchase  of  the  val- 
ue of  thirty  pounds,  you  have  gained  a  legal  settle- 
ment, from  which  you  cannot  be  legally  removed  ; 
therefore,  should  you  be  illegally  removed,  demand 
and  take  a  copy  of  the  warrant,  and  give  notice  to 
one  or  more  of  the  overseers  in  writing  that  you  ap- 
peal from  said  order  to  the  General  Session  of  the 
Peace,  to  be  holden  at  Southold  on  the  first  Tuesday 
in  October  next,  of  which  take  a  copy  and  be  able 
to  prove  the  service :  also  give  notice  in  like  manner 
to  the  signers  of  said  warrant,  that  unless  satisfaction 
is  made  you  within  one  month,  you  shall  commence 
an  action  against  them  for  the  recovery  of  the  dam- 
ages you  have  sustained  by  your  illegal  apprehen- 
sion, confinement  and  removal;  and  if  satisfaction 
be  not  made,  I  think  it  advisable  to  prosecute  both 
the  signers  and  executors  of  such  warrant. 

I  am,  &c.  DANIEL  OSBORN. 

July  17th,  1793. 

Upon  this  information  I  strained   my  credit  with 
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my  friends,  and  by  the  addition  of  my  little  savings, 
raised  the  thirty  pounds,  which  1  immediately  ap- 
propriated to  the  purchase  of  land.  Information  of 
this  I  transmitted  to  the  Justices,  and  likewise  a 
notification  of  my  appeal  from  their  judgment  to  the 
Court  of  Sessions.  However,  one  thing  had  almost 
escaped  my  memory,  viz.  the  evening  following  my 
examination  before  the  Justices,  I  waited  on  Judge 
Hurlbut,  with  two  of  my  neighbors,  men  of  substan- 
tial property,  who  offered  to  give  any  security  which 
should  be  required,  to  indemnify  the  town  from  any 
charges  on  account  of  me  and  my  family.  This  was 
done  that  the  world  might  be  satisfied  how  consist- 
ently these  men  acted  in  obedience  to  the  oath  of  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  in  tryiwg  to  remove  me  under 
a  pretence  of  fear  of  my  becoming  chargeable  to  the 
town  through  poverty.  They  refused  to  accept  the 
security. 

When  the  committee  were  informed  of  my  be- 
coming a  freeholder,  they  appeared  much  disconcert- 
ed, and  at  a  loss  what  measures  next  to  pursue. 
Matters  rested  in  silence  for  some  time,  and  I  was 
apprehensive  that,  baffled  in  their  measures,  they 
had  given  up  their  object  in  despair;  however,  they 
still  held  their  meetings  in  secret,  and  to  the  great 
entertainment  of  the  curious,  a  neighboring  woman  of 
infamous  character  frequently  met  with  them.  At 
length  I  was  notified  by  one  of  the  committee,  who 
came  to  my  house  on  the  business,  that  Mrs.  Al- 
dridge,  the  name  of  the  woman,  had  sworn  a  rape 
against  me  before  Judge  Hurlbut,  and  that  unless  I 
absconded  immediately,  I  should  be  taken  by  a  war- 
rant, which  had  already  been  granted,  and  was  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  constable. 

My  family  were  very  much  terrified  at  this  unex- 
pected stroke  of  infernal  conduct.  My  neighbors 
flocked  in  and  advised  me  immediately  to  decamp 
and  leave  the  country,  in  order  to  save  my  life; 
"fur,"  said  they,  "Mr.  Woolworth  and  his  party 
will  take  your  life,  let  the  event  be  what  it  may." 
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I  thought  the  better  way  however,  not  yet  to  leave 
the  country,  but  risk  the  event.  I  knew  the  con- 
sequences of  taking  such  a  step.  The  party  against 
me  would  then  be  gratified  in  every  wish.  They 
would  see  me  driven  away,  loaded  with  the  greatest 
infamy,  and  themselves  possessing  every  advantage 
to  bury  their  own  wickedness  under  the  odium  which 
they  would  cast  on  me,  and  none  could  prevent  it. 

As  this  was  a  matter  wholly  unfounded  in  truth,  I 
did  not  believe  the  abilities  of  the  woman  whom 
they  had  chosen  as  the  instrument  of  their  wicked- 
ness, sufficient  to  carry  the  business  through,  without 
detection;  and  Mr.  Halsey  assured  me  that  he  would 
render  me  every  assistance  in  his  power  through  the 
trial.  I  therefore  waited  patiently  the  arrival  of  the 
officer,  expecting  to  be  carried  to  jail,  to  remain  un- 
til the  sitting  of  the  supreme  court  of  Nisi  Prius. 

This  circumstance  prevented  the  continuance  of 
my  school.  None  expected  I  could  attend  to  any 
business  again  until  after  court.  I  waited  in  this  sit- 
uation a  number  of  days  without  any  further  move- 
ment. I  was  surprized  at  not  being  yet  served  with 
the  warrant;  however,  after  a  time,  1  heard  the  war- 
rant was  not  founded  upon  the  crime  of  rape,  but  of 
an  "assault  with  an  intent  to  ravish;"  "0!"  said  I, 
"You  are  about  endeavoring  to  bring  the  Worcester 
scene  again  into  view;  a  pattern  wellsuitedfor  such 
vile  purposes !"  This  being  a  bailable  matter,  I  gave 
over  the  idea  of  a  jail. 

Whether  the  warrant  granted  in  the  first  place  by 
Judge  Hurlbut  was  for  the  crime  of  ravishment,  and 
afterwards  he  thought  it  better  calculated  to  answer 
his  purpose,  to  lay  his  crime  in  the  warrant  on  a 
lower  grade,  or  whether  the  warrant  was  the  same 
and  the  report  incorrect,  I  cannot  determine. 

The  officer  not  yet  making  his  appearance  to  serve  . 

the  warrant,  I  was  determined  to  go  to  him,  that  the 

difficulty  might  terminate,  and  I    be   in  a   condition 

again  to  attend  to  my  school.     I    accordingly   went 

to  his  house,  and  desired  him  to  serve  his  precept,  if 

31*  if' 
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he  had  one  in  his  possession.  He  of  consequence 
made  me  a  prisoner,  but  added,  that  as  he  was  then 
busy,  he  could  not  attend  to  go  with  me  before 
Judge  Hurlbut,  and  desired  that  I  would  meet  him 
there  at  sunsetting,  and  give  in  my  bail.  I  told  him 
that  I  would  comply  with  his  request,  but  added, 
"that  I  felt  a  little  surprized  to  be  treated  in  such  a 
manner,  after  being  apprehended  on  a  criminal  pro- 
cess. That  I  had  been  made  a  prisoner  before  on 
such  an  occasion,  but  had  ever  been  guarded  with 
the  most  sedulous  attention."  Gelston,  the  officer, 
replied,  ''that  in  common  cases  he  conducted  very 
differently;  but  under  present  circumstances,  if  I 
made  my  escape  and  left  the  island,  he  would  be 
answerable  for  all  the  difficulty  which  should  arise, 
and  if  I  was  determined  to  stay,  he  had  no  doubt  of 
my  meeting  him  according  to  agreement." 

I  expostulated  with  him  upon  the  wickedness  of 
the  conduct  to  which  he  had  become  an  abettor. 
"You  Mr.  Gelston  have  bound  yourself  by  oath  to 
execute  the  functions  of  your  office  without  partial- 
ity, affection  or  favor.  The  nature  of  the  office  is 
to  preserve  the  peace,  apprehend  and  secure  offend- 
ers, &c.  and  every  idea  attached  to  your  office  is 
comprised  in  this  general  conduct,  viz.  to  guard  the 
innocent  from  the  attacks  and  injuries  of  the  wick- 
ed. This  being  the  general  complexion  of  your 
duty,  are  you  not  prostituting  yourself  to  the  vilest 
of  measures,  by  being  instrumental  in  prosecuting 
those  plans  which  are  so  notoriously  founded  in 
wrong,  as  influencing  your  conduct  towards  me  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  throw  a  temptation  in  my  way 
to  elude  the  decision  of  law  upon  this  business, 
thereby  declaring  this  to  be  the  object  of  the  party 
whom  you  serve?  Is  not  the  language  of  the  party, 
to  whose  services  you  are  devoted,  so  notorious  that 
you  have  not  mistaken  its  meaning?  viz.  that  they 
arc  not  grieved  for  any  law  which  they  apprehend 
is  broken;  that  they  are  not  desirous  for  the  punish- 
ment of  an  offender;  but  are  anxious  to  lay   hold  of 
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any  pretence  to  get  rid  of  a  man  whose  openness 
they  fear,  and  from  whose  resolution  they  shrink 
back  abashed.  What  shall  we  think  of  a  man,  who 
being  a  Judge  of  the  court  and  Justice  of  the  peace, 
shall  conduct  in  the  manner  which  Judge  Hurlbut.. 
has  done,  and  that  too  in  such  a  notorious  manner, 
that  not  a  child  in  Bridghampton  but  what  would 
be  at  once  sensible  that  every  purpose  would  be 
answered  in  his  mind,  should  1  leave  the  country  ; 
and  moreover  you  would  be  justified,  nay,  be  ap- 
plauded for  giving  me  the  opportunity,  and  being 
instrumental  in  furthering  my  escape." 

Mr.  Gelston  barely  observed,  "  that  he  felt  no 
great  inclination  to  enter  into  inquiries  respecting 
the  motives  by  which  those  were  actuated  who  gran- 
ted precepts.  He  should  ever  obey  them,  and 
leave  the  consequences  to  those  who  granted  them." 

We  parted,  and  at  the  time  appointed  I  met  Gels- 
ton  at  the  house  of  Judge  Hurlbut,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Halsey,  who  became  my  security  in  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  for  my  appearance  at 
the  court  of  Quarter  Sessions.  I  found  Judge  Hurl- 
but determined  to  recognize  me  to  appear  before 
that  court,  of  which  he  was  Judge,  rather  than  be- 
fore the  court  of  Nisi  Prius,  which  sat  some  time 
sooner,  and  which  always  took  cognizance  of  mat- 
ters of  such  a  nature.* 

After  matters  had  progressed  to  this  point,  I  found 
my  enemies  extremely  mortified  at  their  terminating 
so  differently  from  their  calculations.  I  again  resu- 
med my  school  and  continued  for  some  time  in  peace; 
but  the  tongue  of  slander  did  not  cease,  the  exertions 
of  my  enemies  for  my  destruction  did  not  abate  ; 
they  now  saw  that  the  matter  must  come  to  trial  be- 
fore a  court  of  Judicature,  respecting  the  crime  for 
which  I  stood  charged  ;    therefore  they    determined 

*  It  will  be  well  to  notice,  that  no  court  of  inquest  was  ever 
held  hv  Judge  Huilbut  upon  this  business  when  I  was  present,  fear- 
ing I  suppose  to  bring  the  witness  before  me,  lest  I  should  gain 
some  advantage,  by  her  telling  those  things  which  would  militate 
against  the  cause  afterwards. 
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to  affect  that  by  prejudice  in  which  they  should  fail 
by  testimony.  , 

After  holding  frequent  meetings  in  company  with 
Mrs.  Aldridge,  the  committee  resolved  that  Mr. 
Woolworth  should  make  a  journey  to  Massachusetts 
and  effect  an  investigation  of  the  reports  there  in 
circulation  against  me,  and  bring  them  forward  to 
Long  Island,  under  such  a  covering  as  to  take  hold 
of  the  minds  of  people  in  that  place  ;  Mr.  Wool- 
worth  accordingly  sat  out  on  his  ministerial  mission. 

When  he  arrived  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts, 
he  began  his  complaints  in  the  bitterest  manner, 
stating  that  1  had  come  to  Bridghampton,  and  after 
being  used  by  him  in  the  kindest  and  most  humane 
manner,  I  had  returned  the  blackest  ingratitude  ; 
and  made  difficulty  among  his  people,  and  endeav- 
ored to  effect  all  the  disturbance  possible  ;  had  en- 
deavored to  deceive  the  people  about  my  former 
character,  &c. 

Under  this  view,  he  requested  a  Mr.  Storrs,  min- 
ister of  Longmeadow,  who  was  bound  to  Hanover, 
to  call  on  Mr.  Wheelock,  President  of  Dartmouth 
College,  and  after  relating  to  him  the  enormity  of 
my  conduct  on  Long-Island,  request  a  statement  of 
my  character  in  writng  from  him.  True  to  his  trust, 
Mr.  Storrs  called  on  Mr.  Wheelock,  and  made 
known  his  business,  without  any  hesitation,  or  re- 
gard to  the  feelings  of  delicacy,  notwithstanding 
my  father  was  present  at  the  time  ;  however,  for 
an  excuse  for  Mr.  Storrs,  perhaps  he  had  been  led 
into  the  general  error  which  Mr.  Woolworth  had 
spread  among  his  acquaintance,  viz:  that  my  father 
hud  become  my  inveterate  foe,  wishing  me  in  prison 
rather  than  at  large. 

Mr.  Wheelock  remarked  to  Mr.  Storrs  the  impro- 
priety of  his  intermeddling  in  a  contention  between 
Mr.  Woolworth  and  me,  and  declined  doing  any 
thing  in  the  business.  Finally,  after  a  painful  and 
laborious  pursuit  after  something  to  answer  his  pur- 
pose, Mr.  Woolworth  returned  home,  with  only  his 
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own  story,  which  he  had  inserted  in  a  Springfield 
paper,  in  order  to  give  the  business  a  little  less  the 
appearance  of  design,  and  brought  that  paper  to 
one  Frothingham,  printer  of  Sagg  Harbor,  for  him 
to  republish  in  the  Long-Island  Herald.  This  curi- 
ous publication  was  in  the  following  words : 

Springfield,  Mass.  June  25fA. 

''The  celebrated  Mr.  Burroughs,  who,  some  years 
since  was  convicted  of  counterfeiting  hard  rrroney 
and  passing  of  it  in  this  town  ; — of  borrowing  a 
certain  worthy  parson's  garments,  watch,  &c.  under 
pretence  of  being  a  clergyman  and  clad  in  a  manner 
unsuitable  for  him  to  perform  the  sacred  functions 
of  his  office,  and  leaving  his  benevolent  friend  in 
exchange  for  those  articles,  this  consolatory  text, 
"  thou  shalt  seek  me  early  but  find  me  not,"  is  now 
on  Long-Island,  in  the  state  of  New-York,  taking 
care  of  a  large  school.  This  villain,  after  spending 
a  few  agreeable  summers  on  Castle-Island,  in  conse- 
quence of  counterfeiting,  committing  theft,  &c. 
again  sallied  forth  into  the  country  in  order  for  a 
change  of  amusements. 

"By  his  artful  insinuations  and  through  the  credu- 
lity of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Dudley,  in  the 
county  of  Worcester,  he  procured  the  charge  of  a 
school,  a  trust  of  most  delicate  nature.  Here  he  had 
an  excelleut  opportunity  of  "teaching  the  young 
idea  how  to  shoot !"  he  improved  it,  and  presently 
was  lodged  in  the  prison  at  Worcester,  tried  on 
three  separate  indictments  for  attempts  to  commit 
rapes  on  the  bodies  of  his  young  female  scholars, 
was  convicted  and  sentenced  accordingly.  Two 
thirds  of  his  punishment  was  inflicted,  and  a  day 
appointed  on  which  he  was  to  receive  the  remain- 
der; previous  to  which  he  broke  jail  and  made  his 
escape." 

How  this  conduct  may  appear  to  you,  sir,  I  can- 
not tell,  but  to  me  it  seemed  a  stretch  of  wickedness 
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beyond  parallel,  taking  into  view  the  circumstance 
of  Mr.  Wool  worth's  being  acquainted  with  this  fact, 
viz.  that  the  greater  part  of  this  advertisement  was 
entirely  false,  and  done  with  an  intention  of  creating 
an  invincible  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  those,  before 
whom  my  cause  of  assault  must  soon  come  for  trial. 
Add  to  this,  the  cry  raised  against  me,  that  I  was 
abandoned  by  all  my  former  acquaintance,  even  by 
my  own  parents,  being  despised,  rejected  and  en- 
tireI/*disowned  by  them.  This  assertion  was  made 
by  Mr.  Woolworth,  in  the  most  positive  and  cate- 
gorical terms.  In  the  midst  of  this  uproar  and 
clamor,  my  father,  mother,  and  wife's  father  came 
to  Bridghampton,  on  a  visit. — Abashed  and  dismay- 
ed, my  ememies  slunk  into  silence;  my  friends,  who 
had  heard  these  dismal  reports,  now  came  flocking 
to  my  house  in  order  to  satisfying  themselves  in 
what  manner  I  was  treated  by  my  own  parents. 

About  this  time  the  sitting   of  the    Court  of  Nisi 
Prius  took  place,  at  which  presided  the  Hon.  Judge 
Lansing,  Nathaniel  Lawrence,  Esq.  Attorney-Gen- 
eral.    I  attended  this  court,  in  order  to  lay  the  libel- 
lous  publication  produced   by    Mr.  Woolworth,  as 
above  stated,  before    the  Grand   Jury,  in   order  for 
them  to  prosecute  as  a  breach  of  the  laws  of  the  state. 
I  waited  on  Mr.  Lawrence  in  the   first  instance,  and 
laid  the  matter  before  him,  and  received  his  decided 
opinion,  that  the  matter  was   a   notorious   breach  of 
the  law  of  the   state,  and  ought  to   be   prosecuted. 
However,  immediately    after  I   had  left    Mr.  Law- 
rence Judge  Hurlbut  entered  into  conversation  with 
him;  and  I  heard  them   very   earnest   in   their  dis- 
course, but  could  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
words.     The  next  day  Mr.  Lawrence  sent   for   me 
and  gave  me  to  understand,  "that  he  should  not   as- 
sist in  bringing   forward  a  bill  of  indictment   on  the 
subject  of  my  complaint.     That  he  had  been  inform- 
ed by  Judge  Hurlbut  that  the   matter  contained  in 
the  publication  was  true,  and  that  my   conduct  had 
been  of  a  similar  nature  since  1  had  resided  on  Long 
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Island;  that  I  was  now  bound  over  to  Court  for  a 
crime  of  a  most  enormous  and  aggravated  nature,  of 
which  there  was  not  the  least  hesitating  doubt  of  my 
being  convicted;  and  that  the  publication  had  been 
brought  forward  under  a  real  necessity  of  prevent- 
ing the  ruin  of  the  people  of  Bridghampton." 

I  replied  to  Mr.  Lawrence  in  the  following  man- 
ner. "I  feel,  sir,  myself  injured  in  a  very  peculiar 
manner,  by  the  statement  made  by  Judge  Hurlbut, 
and  the  resolution  you  have  taken  on  the  subject.  I 
have  been  oppressed  by  certain  characters  in  Bridg- 
hampton, among  whom  Judge  Hurlbut  is  one,  in  a 
very  barbarous  and  cruel  manner:  no  means,  how- 
ever wicked  and  cruel,  have  been  neglected  to  effect 
their  purpose;  this  series  of  difficulties  is  too  tedious 
to  relate;  I  have  been  much  reduced  in  my  circum- 
stances by  them.  I  had  but  a  competency  before, 
but  now.  am  reduced  to  a  situation  in  which  I  have 
nothing  to  spare  from  the  necessities  of  my  family. 
Had  not  this  been  the  case,  I  would  not  have  brought 
this  matter  forward  in  behalf  of  the  state,  but  would 
have  commenced  a  suit  in  my  own  behalf;  notwith- 
standing, I  really  flattered  myself  that  the  laws  of 
my  country  would  have  protected  me  from  injury, 
even  in  my  state  of  penury.  I  am  willing  to  risk 
the  action  on  the  falsehood  of  facts  stated  in  the 
publication;  and  moreover  upon  the  falsehood  of 
the  facts  stated  by  Judge  Hurlbut  respecting  my  be- 
ing proved  guilty  of  those  enormous  crimes  which 
he  has  related."  Mr.  Lawrence  waved  any  further 
conversation  upon  the  subject,  and  the  next  day  I 
went,  as  my  only  remaining  resource,  before  the 
grand  jury.  After  considerable  conversation  on  the 
subject,  I  was  dismissed.  The  Attorney-General 
being  sent  for  soon  after,  I  had  leave  to  withdraw 
my  papers.  It  will  be  well  to  note,  that  one  of  the 
Bridghampton  committee  was  on  this  jury;  whether 
by  accident  or  design,  I  leave  you  to  judge. 

The  Solicitor  for  the  county  being  present  at  this 
court,  I   inquired  of  him  whether  other  bonds  would 
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be  necessary,  provided  a  continuance  of  my  cause 
should  be  granted  at  the  time  of  my  being  called 
upon  by  the  court  of  Quarter  Sessions;  or  whether 
the  old  bonds  were  sufficient,  until  the  cause  came 
to  trial.  I  was  informed  that  the  old  bond  was  suf- 
ficient under  such  a  circumstance,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  a  renewal.  The  reason  of  making  the  inquiry 
was  produced  by  a  witness  then  being  sick  whom  I 
depended  on,  and  danger  remained  of  her  continu- 
ing unable  to  attend  at  the  time  of  trial. 

The  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  was  attended  but 
by  one  attorney  as  a  general  thing,  the  Solicitor  for 
the  county  excepted,  who  was  likewise  clerk  of  the 
court.  This  attorney,  whose  name  was  Skinner,  I 
applied  to,  in  order  to  pre-engage  his  assistance  at 
the  time  of  trial.  He  promised  to  assist  me,  but  I 
yet  gave  him  no  retaining  fee. 

As  the  time  of  the  sitting  of  the  Court  drew  nigh, 
much  noise  was  made  about  my  absconding,  and 
many  frightful  reports  were  made  to  Mr.  Halsey 
that  I  should  break  my  bonds  and  leave  the  coun- 
try; however,  these  machinations  proved  ineffectual; 
Mr.  Halsey  paid  no  attention  to  the  reports;  nay, 
he  carried  his  confidence  so  far,  as  to  furnish  me 
with  horse,  saddle  and  bridle,  in  order  to  ride  to  the 
place  where  the  Court  was  held,  being  SO  miles  dis- 
tant from  my  abode;  alledging,  "that  if  I  was  de- 
termined to  abscond,  he  would  place  me  in  a  situa- 
tion of  doing  it  with  facility.'.' 

As  I  feared,  the  witness  upon  whom  I  chiefly  de- 
pended, was  unable  to  attend,  and  consequently,  I 
had  drawn  up  the  resolution  of  moving  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  cause  until  the  next  term  ;  but  judge, 
sir,  my  surprise,  when  I  arrived  at  court,  at  Ending 
the  attorney,  Mr.  Skinner,  to  whom  I  had  spoken 
for  assistance,  engaged  on  the  other  side,  to  assist 
Mr.  L'Homidieu  the  Solicitor ;  therefore  I  was  left 
alone,  and  unsupported  by  any.  The  Judges  pre- 
siding, were  J.  N.  Havens  and  John  Hurlbut. 

I  was  called  to  the  bar  and  answered  to  my  indict- 
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ment.  I  then  pleaded  for  a  continuance.  The  attor- 
nies  on  the  other  side  made  answer  that  they  should 
bring  no  objections ;  and  demanded  further  security 
by  new  bonds,  or  that  I  should  be  committed  close 
prisoner  until  next  term.  In  my  answer,  I  observed, 
that  I  had  endeavored  to  gain  intelligence  upon  the 
subject  from  Mr.  L'Homedieu  previous  to  the  sitting 
of  court,  owing  to  an  apprehension  of  my  being 
likely  to  want  a  continuance,  on  account  of  my 
principal  witness  at  that  time  being  in  a  state  of 
lingering  illness,  and  received  information  from  him 
that  I  should  have  no  need  to  renew  the  bonds,  in 
case  of  a  continuance.  Depending  on  this  informa- 
tion I  came  on,  unprepared  with  any  security,  ex- 
pecting that  I  had  done  every  thing  which  could  be 
required  ;  therefore,  the  matter  rested  thus  with  me, 
viz.  that  I  must  either  go  to  trial  without  the  assis- 
tance of  witnessess,  which  I  could  not  do  with  safety, 
or  else  be  committed  close  prisoner  to  jail  until  I 
could  send  to  Bridghampton  for  bondsmen,  which 
would  be  attended  with  difficulties  I  did  not  know 
how  to  encounter,  not  only  on  account  of  the  con- 
finement, but  likewise  on  account  of  the  expense 
attending  the  business  under  such  circumstances ; 
under  this  view  of  the  matter,  I  prayed  the  indul- 
gence of  the  court  to  let  the  business  rest  as  it  was 
until  next  term. 

My  prayer  was  not  granted,  yet  I  was  indulged 
with  a  continuance  until  the  next  morning  to  make 
the  best  arrangments  for  my  defence.  One  of  the 
Bridghampton  committee  was  present  at  this  court, 
who  came  to  my  lodgings  in  the  evening,  and  de- 
sired a  private  conference  with  me.  He  endeavored 
to  state  to  my  view  the  dangerous  situation  I  now 
stood  in,  observing  from  what  I  had  seen  I  might 
clearly  discern  that  the  whole  court  was  against  me, 
and  that  I  should  have  no  chance  for  an  acquittal. 
li  You  know,  Mr.  Burroughs  that  the  whole  of  this 
difficulty  has  arisen  in  consequence  of  your  obstin- 
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ately  persisting  in  continuing  in  Bridghampton,when 
the  committee  had  requested  you  to  move  away.  It 
has  ever  been  the  determination  of  the  committee 
to  remove  you  by  some  means,  and  see  to  what  the 
difficulty  has  already  arisen.  We  do  not  wish  to 
have  you  confined  in  jail,  if  you  will  only  be  wise 
for  yourself.  If  you  stay  and  stand  trial  you  can't 
entertain  a  hope  to  the  contrary,  but  what  a  jail  will 
be  your  portion.  You  see  the  leading  characters  in 
the  court  against  you.  You  see  that  Mr.  L'Home- 
dieu  has  already  treated  you  with  open  insult,  which 
the  court  allowed,  and  has  your  attorney  on  his  side. 
You  have  no  witness  in  your  cause,  and  no  chance 
to  get  any.  You  have  no  person  to  assist  you  in 
managing  your  trial,  and  two  powerful  lawyers 
against  you:  besides  all  this,  the  court  is  against  you. 
You  have  put  your  great  dependence  on  the  integ- 
rity of  Judge  Havens,  but  you  may  depend  that  he 
is  determined  not  to  befriend  you,  since  he  sees  so 
many  against  you.  Mr.  L'Homedieu  has  great  in- 
fluence upon  his  mind,  and  he  will  not  go  contrary 
to  his  opinion.  It  you  should  leave  the  country,  the 
business  would  come  to  an  end  without  any  further 
difficulty.  Your  bondsman  would  never  be  prose- 
cuted, and  the  whole  business  would  die  away  of  its 
own  accord.  I  heard  Judge  Hurlbut  say  myself  that 
Mr.  Halsey  should  never  be  hurt  if  you  left  the 
country,  [f  you  should  live  to  get  through  this  diffi- 
culty, we  shall  never  leave  you  until  you  quit  the 
town  of  Bridghampton;  therefore  my  advice  to  you, 
as  a  friend,  is  to  leave  the  country  this  night,  and 
never  more  return;  if  you  do  not  accept  my  advice, 
you  may  depend  you  are  undone  forever." 

After  Mr.  Hains,  the  name  of  this  person,  had 
done  speaking,  I  answered  him  in  the  following 
manner:  "You  have  observed,  Mr.  Hains,  that 
friendship  has  influenced  you  to  give  me  the  advice 
which  you  have  just  now  uttered.  Well  did  the 
wise  man  observe,  that  the  "tender  mercies  of  the 
wicked  are  cruel."     Influenced  by  your  friendship, 
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what  a  horrid  picture  has  it  produced ! ! !  You  ad- 
vise me  to  abscond  and  leave  the  country,  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  to  which  your  wickedness 
has  reduced  me;  loaded  with  the  infamy  of  a  crime, 
of  which  you  know  me  to  be  innocent,  and  to  leave 
my  family  with  those  who  have  not  shewn  the  com- 
mon sympathy,  which  we  find  among  savages; 
moreover,  you  advise  me  to  forfeit  all  claims  to  con- 
fidence, by  betraying  my  friend,  who  has  been  my 
security,  into  your  power.  You  promise  me,  that 
no  harm  shall  befal  him,  in  consequence  of  my  elope- 
ment. Can  I  place  confidence  in  the  promises  of 
such  characters,  who  have  violated  all  the  laws  of 
propriety,  integrity,  humanity  or  decency  ! ! !  When 
I  take  into  consideration,  Mr.  Hains,  the  character 
which  Mr.  Woolworth  professes,  viz.  a  minister  of 
that  gospel,  which  teaches  meekness,  mildness,  be- 
nevolence and  charity;  when  I  view  you,  Judge 
Hurlbut,  and  the  rest  of  the  committee  as  members 
of  the  church  over  which  he  presides,  under  the  most 
solemn  covenant  to  govern  yourselves  according  to 
the  laws  of  benevolence  and  equity,  which  are  taught 
by  your  professed  Master;  and  contrast  your  con- 
duct with  your  solemn  profession  and  covenant,  it 
fills  my  soul  with  a  species  of  horror  too  great  for 
utterance ! ! !  Did  you  believe  a  Power  existed  who 
would  eventually  punish  the  wicked,  fear  would 
keep  you  within  the  bounds  of  moderation.  Either 
madness  and  infatuation  have  taken  hold  of  your 
heart,  or  else  you  disbelieve  every  article  of  your 
mock  profession.  , 

"I  firstly  and  formally  pursued  what  appeared  to 
me  to  be  my  duty,  in  relation  to  the  causes  of  our 
difficulties  in  Bridghampton.  I  have  never  inten- 
tionally swerved  from  that  line  of  conduct  since, 
neither  do  I  ever  intend  it.  I  am  sensible  that  every 
measure  has  been  taken  which  malice  could  dictate, 
in  order  to  involve  me  in  difficulty  by  this  prosecu- 
tion. Mr.  Woolworth  in  the  first  instance  has  cir- 
culated through  the  country  a  libellous  publication, 
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calculated  to  raise  an  invincible  prejudice  among  the 
people,  who  must  compose  the  jury,  by  whom  1  shall 
be  tried.  You  have  exerted  yourselves  to  strengthen 
this  by  the  unceasing  tongue  of  slander  and  calum- 
ny, in  hopes  of  effecting  that  by  prejudice,  which 
could  not  by  a  fair  trial.  You  have  likewise  very 
ingeniously  manceuvered  to  bring  me  to  trial  with- 
out the  assistance  of  evidence  or  counsel.  As  for 
Judge  Havens'  being  influenced  by  party  cabal  in 
this  matter,  I  do  not  yet  fear  it.  Be  the  consequen- 
ces what  they  may,  1  shall  risk  the  trial,  and  abide 
the  consequences." 

After  Mr.  Hains  had  retired,  and  I  was  left  alone 
to  a  cool  reflection  upon  my  present  situation,  it 
filled  my  mind  with  the  keenest  anxiety.  I  saw 
myself  brought  into  a  most  disadvantageous  situa- 
tion by  the  unmanly  treatment  of  the  Solicitor 
against  me.  I  saw  myself  under  a  necessity  of  going 
into  jail,  or  else  going  to  trial  without  any  witness. 
I  expected  that  the  next  day  the  probability  was 
strong  against  me  of  being  confined  in  close  jail. 
Under  this  view,  said  I,  "what  must  become  of  my 
family?  They  are  already  reduced  to  indigent  cir- 
cumstances by  the  continued  interruption  and  extra- 
ordinary expenses  which  the  difficulties  have  crea- 
ted. I  have  vainly  flattered  myself  with  considerable 
help  from  my  friends,  in  whose  cause  I  embarked  in 
this  difficulty.  When  my  business  shall  cease,  the 
support  of  my  family  is  cut  off,  and  they  are  left 
without  resource;  left  in  a  barbarous  land,  the  hearts 
of  whose  inhabitants  are  made  of  more  than  savage 
inhumanity." 

A  view  of  this  business  kept  my  eyes  from  closing 
through  the  night.  I  tumbled  from  one  side  of  the 
bed  to  the  other,  in  hopes  of  finding  a  moment's  res- 
pite from  my  perplexity  in  some  easy  situation;  but 
alas !  I  tumbled  in  vain. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

"O!  days  of  pain!  while  here, 

How  tasteless!  and  how  terrible  when  gone, 

Gone!  they  never  go  ;  when  past  they  haunt  us  still ; 

The  spirit  walUs,  of  every  day  deceas'd, 

And  smiles  an  angel;  or  a  fury  frowns." 

Early  the  next  morning  I  again  appeared  at  the 
bar,  in  order  for  trial;  the  court-house  was  very 
crowded.  No  witness  was  examined,  whose  evidence 
amounted  to  any  thing,  on  either  side,  excepting  the 
woman,  who  was  the  chief  instrument  in  this  busi- 
ness. After  she  had  gone  through  with  her  testimo- 
ny, and  the  questions  had  been  asked  on  the  other 
side,  I  proceeded  to  cross  examine  her ;  but  she 
would  not  answer  any  question  I  put,  until  Judge 
Hurlbut  had  given  her  a  lead  to  her  answers.  Upon 
many  questions  she  was  totally  silent  until  she  was 
ordered  by  Judge  Havens  to  give  an  answer.  Ai"ter 
the  examination  was  through,  I  proceeded  to  make 
some  observations  to  the  jury,  but  was  continually 
interrupted  by  the  attornies  on  the  other  side,  order- 
ing me  to  keep  to  the  point,  until  Judge  Havens 
commanded  them  to  desist  and  let  me  proceed. 
After  I  had  ended',  the  attornies  on  the  other  side 
labored  the  business  with  great  earnestness  to  induce 
the  jury  to  find  me  guilty.  They  ended,  and  Judge 
Havens  commanded  the  jury  to  retire  and  make  up 
their  verdict.  After  an  hour's  absence,  the  jury  re- 
turned their  verdict,  Not  Guilty  of  the  charge,  but 
guilty  of  an  assault  only.  The  verdict,  returned  in 
this  manner,  threw  the  cost  of  prosecution  on  to  me, 
which  amounted,  together  with  the  fine  which  the 
court  imposed,  to  twelve  dollars  and  one  half.  Not 
being  prepared  with  the  money  to  pay  this  sum,  Mr. 
Gelston,  the  sheriff,  advanced  the  money  for  me, 
and  I  was  dismissed. 

I  left  this  place  about  sunsetting,  and  rode  hard 
until  I  arrived  at  my  own  abode.  I  found  my  wife 
up,   and  a  number  of  the   neighbors  at  my   house, 
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though  it  was  now  the  latter  part  of  the  night,  wait- 
ing with  impatience  and  solicitude,  listening  to  the 
sound  of  every  step,  to  hear  if  possible  how  the  mat- 
ter had  terminated  in  relation  to  my  trial,  the  news 
which  had  already  arrived  being  of  the  most  disa- 
greeeble  nature.  As  my  horse  approached  the  house, 
they  came  out  at  the  sound  of  his  steps  to  learn  who 
it  was,  and  if  it  was  any  one  by  whom  they  could 
gain  further  intelligence  from  the  River-head,  (the 
place  where  the  court  was  held)  finding  the  horse 
was  approaching  the  house,  they  concluded  some 
messenger  was  coming  with  news;  they  therefore 
drew  back  into  the  house,  waiting  in  fearful  sus- 
pence,  till  the  event  should  be  announced ! ! ! 

Whilst  they  were  in  this  situation,  conceive,  sir, 
if  possible,  their  surprise,  when  I  appeared  among 
them.  They  started,  as  though  doubtful  of  the  evi- 
dence of  their  own  eyes.  When  they  heard  my 
voice,  they  crowded  around,  to  learn  the  final  catas- 
trophe. 1  had  maintained  my  fortitude  unshaken 
until  this  moment.  All  danger  bemgnow  over,  and 
1  returned  once  more  into  the  bosom  of  my  family, 
and  to  the  society  of  my  friends  and  neighbors, 
brought  on  those  sensations  which  I  cannot  describe, 
but  which  overpowered  my  resolution,  and  became 
too  heavy  to  support;  tears  flowed  from  my  eyes  in 
abundance,  when  I  could  scarce  tell  the  reason  why. 

" Hast  thou  ever  weijh'd  a  sighl 


Or  studied  r.'.e  philosophy  of  tears! 

(A  science  yet  unlectur'd   in  our  schools!) 
Hast  ihou  descended  deep  into  the  breast, 
And  seen  their  source'!  If  n/jt,  descend  with  me, 
And  trace  their  briny  rivlets  to  their  springs  " 

My  enemies  were  greatly  mortified  at  the  unfortu- 
nate termination  of  all  their  labors  for  my  ruin.  I 
had  struggled  with  the  difficulties  until  I  had  over- 
come them;  though  at  the  expense  of  my  domestic 
previsions.  It  was  now  thought  that  Mr.  Wool- 
worth  and  his  party,  being  so  thoroughly  baffled  in 
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all  iiieir  endeavors,  would  yield  to  necessity,  and 
give  over  their  machinations.  However,  I  soon 
found  him,  together  wich  Judge  Hurlbut,  again  in- 
triguing among  the  parents  of  my  scholars,  and  en- 
deavoring to  detach  them  from  the  school.  They 
were  successful  in  some  instances,  but  not  in  a  suffi- 
cient degree  to  answer  their  purpose.  Therefore 
Judge  Hurlbut  and  Henry  Pierson,  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  granted  a  warrant  for  the  removal  of  me,  my 
wife  and  children,  as  likely  to  become  poor.  My 
wife  and  two  children  were  taken  and  carried  from 
the  island  to  New-London,  in  the  state  of  Connec- 
ticut, and  there  left.  Gelston,  the  officer  who  exe- 
cuted the  warrant,  manifested  the  most  brutish  and 
indelicate  conduct  towards  my  wife,  during  this 
scene.  He  came  after  and  transported  her  in  a  horse 
cart  to  the  vessel  which  was  employed  to  cany  her 
to  Connecticut,  being  a  distance  of  five  miles,  and 
insulted  her  during  the  passage  with  the  most  obscene 
and  abusive  raillery.  However,  when  he  arrived  at 
New-London,  he  found  the  corporation  so  far  from 
receiving  my  wife  and  children,  and  sending  them 
on  from  town  to  town,  according  to  the  directions 
in  the  warrant,  that  they  informed  Gelston  that  he 
must  find  security  for  all  costs  the  city  of  New-Lon- 
don might  be  put  to  on  their  account.  This  at  once 
disappointed  the  prospects  of  the  party,  and  my 
wife  and  children  returned  the  next  day  to  Bridg- 
hampton. 

You  may  possibly  wish  to  know  how  it  happened 
that,  as  the  warrant  commanded  Gelston  to  remove 
me  as  wed  as  my  family,  I  was  not  carried  away 
with  them.  The  reason  was  this.  I  found  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  support  my  family,  under  the 
embarrassment  which  I,  by  this  time,  found  myself; 
therefore  had  resolved,  if  they  were  determined  to 
carry  my  family  away,  that  they  would  soon  arrive 
among  their  friends,  where  they  would  tarry  until  I 
should  get  my  affairs  somewhat  settled,  and  my  bu- 
siness so  arranged,  as  to  afford  them  a  comfortable 
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support.  That  disencumbered  from  the  necessity  ot 
their  immediate  support,  I  could  make  myself  easy 
under  almost  any  situation,  and  accordingly  could 
practice  a  system  of  much  closer  economy,  in  order 
to  bring  my  affairs  into  a  better  state.  Under  this 
view,  I  had  determined  to  keep  out  of  the  way  my- 
self, when  my  family  were  taken  from  the  island. 
However,  I  have  since  suffered  the  keenest  remorse 
on  account  of  letting  my  family  be  taken  away,  by 
such  barbarians,  without  risking  the  cousequences  of 
being  with  them. 

As  the  winter  was  now  approaching,  I  found  my- 
self straitened  in  my  necessary  stock  of  provisions, 
fuel,  &c.  for  the  winter  consumption.  There  were 
some  debts  I  had  due,  but  particularly  one  of  Dr. 
Havens,  to  a  considerable  amount,  on  which  I  de- 
pended for  the  support  of  my  family.  I  accordingly 
made  application  to  the  Doctor  for  a  settlement,  but 
to  no  purpose.  I  endeavored  to  bring  him  to  a 
reckoning,  that  our  accounts  might  be  adjusted,  being 
now  almost  of  three  years  standing  ;  yet  my  efforts 
were  ineffectual.  I  stated  at  large  the  disagreeable 
situation  of  my  affairs,  and  the  necessity  of  the  debt 
for  the  support  of  my  family.  However,  I  yet  ob- 
tained nothing  more  than  empty  promises. 

During  the  winter  I  continued  my  school,  which 
was  not  large,  and  by  the  closest  economy,  made 
shift  to  get  thro'  with  tolerable  comfort ;  but  distress 
now  began  to  stare  me  in  the  face.  My  wife  was  in 
hourly  expectation  of  bringing  another  wretched  in- 
fant into  existence.  The  provisions  which  I  had 
laid  by  in  the  fall  were  all  consumed.  My  wages 
during  the  winter  were  all  taken  up  in  discharging 
the  debts  which  my  law-suits  and  other  difficulties 
had  brought  upon  me  ;  nothing  now  remained  ex- 
cepting the  debt  of  Dr.  Havens,  which  amounted, 
if  I  mistake  not,  to  about  eight  pounds.  This  debt 
1  had  tried  to  collect,  without  effect,  for  six  months. 
I  for  the  last  time  wrote  him  word,  that  I  should 
U-ave  the  account  in  the  hands  of  Esq.   Rogers  to 
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collect,  if  he  did  nor  forthwith  settle  the  matter. 
The  Doctor  had  the  effrontery  to  come  to  my  house 
and  tell  me,  "that  I  was  hated  so  much  in  that  coun- 
try, that  I  could  not  collect  a  debt."  He  offered 
me  five  dollars  if  I  would  pass  receipts.  I  rejected 
this  offer  with  that  disdain  which  such  unworthy  ac- 
tions merit.  Upon  this,  Dr.  Havens  left  my  house, 
and  repaired  immediately  to  Mr.  L'Homedieu,  for 
a  special  warrant  for  me  to  be  brought  before  him, 
for  an  action  of  debt ;  testifying;,  under  cath,  that 
I  owed  him,  and  that  he  was  in  fear  of  my  abscond- 
ing, and  that  thereby  he  should  lose  his  debt.  This 
oath  being  necessary  to  entitle  the  plaintiff  to  a 
special  warrant. 

I  was  taken  with  this  warrant,  and  brought  before 
Esq,  L'Homedieu  immediately.  1  plead  for  an  ad- 
journment, alledging  that  I  had  material  witnesses  to 
cite,  and  offered  security  for  my  appearauce  ;  for  I 
could  have  proved  the  offer  of  five  dollars  the  day 
before  for  a  settlement.  This  request  was  denied  ; 
I  had  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  going  to  trial  im- 
mediately. 

Doctor  Havens  here  exhibited  an  account  against 
me  for  attendance,  nursing,  boarding,  washing, 
lodging,  &c.  during  the  term  of  twenty-one  days. 
His  charge  for  board  was  three  shillings  per  day,  for 
nursing  six,  for  washing  and  lodging  one  and  six 
pence,  and  for  attendance  and  medicine,  ten  shil- 
lings. You  will  please  to  recollect  that  this  account 
was  for  services  during  my  sickness  of  fever  and 
ague,  and  remitting  fever$  which  had  all  been  set- 
tled ;  first,  by  its  being  done  out  of  kindness,  and 
secondly,  my  discharging  the  Doctor's  school  bill 
during  my  teaching  on  Shelter-Island. 

Bridghampton  committee  attended  this  court,  and 
made  themselves  very  busy  in  interfering  in  the  trial. 
The  cause  finally  went  to  the  jury,  who  abated 
much  the  price  which  Doctor  Havens  had  put  to  his 
items,  and  yet  after  all,  left  a  balance  against  me  of 
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23  shillings.  When  judgment  was  given  against 
me,  there  remained  no  more  fear  of  the  loss  of  the 
debt  by  my  absconding.  I  was  left  at  liberty  and 
retired  to  my  own  home,  in  a  state  of  desperation. 
I  could  not  view  my  own  family  without  feeling  the 
frantic  rage  of  grief,  more  cruel  than  the  sting  of 
death.  My  all  was  gone.  My  only  remaining  hope 
forsaken  me,  and  my  family  in  such  a  situation  as  to 
need  the  solace  of  comfort.  I  was  in  a  state  ol  hor- 
ror through  this  night,  totally  indescribable.  To  add 
to  this  scene  of  wo,  Gelston  came  the  next  morning 
with  the  execution,  took  our  bed  and  bedding,  and 
sold  them  at  public  vendue,  to  satisfy  the  execution, 
which  amounted  to  four  pounds. 

This  was  the  winding  up  of  all  the  scenes  of  hor- 
ror through  which  I  have  ever  passed.  I  now  saw 
myself  sunk  under  a  weight  too  heavy  to  endure, 
without  any  prospect  of  recovery.  To  behold  my 
innocent  helpless  children  hanging  about  my  knees, 
with  fascinating  fondness  and  affection,  endeavoring 
to  cheer  and  dissipate  the  horrid  gloom  that  over- 
spread our  brows,  ignorant  of  the  ruin  which  was 
hovering  around;  O,  God  of  mercy!  this  was  a 
scene  too  great  for  mortal  strength!  I  could  look 
death  in  the  face  with  composure,  but  this  scene  de- 
prived me  of  manhood.  I  lost  all  fortitude  under  it, 
and  could  not  withstand  the  tempest  of  passion, 
which  entirely  overthrew  every  remaining  spire  of 
resolution.  I  now  saw  my  wife  and  children  thrown 
upon  the  charity  of  a  merciless  world  for  support. 
I  was  unable  any  further  to  contribute  to  their  main- 
tenance. My  business  was  interrupted,  my  pro- 
perty exhausted,  and  my  health  and  strength  w,ere 
wasted.  A  state  of  universal  debility  had  attended 
me  for  more  than  two  years;  pulmonary  complaints, 
together  with  symptoms  of  universal  decay,  had 
increased  upon  me  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  render 
me  incapable  of  business.  Gladly  would  I  have  re- 
signed my  life,  but  revolted  at  the  idea  of  leaving 
my  family  without   the   consolation  of  one  solitary 
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friend  to  solace  them  in  their  distress.  O,  helpless 
innocence,  said  I,  to  what  a  state  of  wretchedness 
have  I  reduced  you,  by  making  you  companions  in 
my  wayward  fate.  Would  to  God  the  days  of  my 
joyful  union  with  you  had  been  barred  by  the  irre- 
versible laws  of  nature!  Notwithstanding  no  joy 
had  been  so  great,  no  pleasure  so  exquisite  as  do- 
mestic felicity,  yet  the  pangs  of  their  disappoint- 
ment, the  horrors  of  their  situation  overpowered 
every  consideration  of  past  enjoyment,  and  made 
me  loathe  its  recollection !  Which  way  to  turn,  or 
what  course  to  take  I  could  not  determine !  All 
was  darkness,  gloom,  night,  wretchedness  and  de- 
spair. 

As  the  throw  of  a  desperate  gamester,  I  determin- 
ed to  make  application  to  Mr.  Woolworth,  Judge 
Hurlbut,  and  the  committee.  "Possibly,"  said  I, 
"gratified  in  their  desires,  their  breasts  may  at  last 
be  touched  with  compassion,  and  they  will  commis- 
erate the  victim  who  has  fallen  a  sacrifice  at  the 
shrine  of  their  ambition;"  but,  alas!  this  application 
was  productive  of  nothing  but  the  bitterest  taunts, 
irony,  and  reproaches;  added  to  this,  I  received  the 
swaggering  declamation  of  Doctor  Havens,  triumph- 
antly exulting  under  the  idea  that  he  had  outwitted 
me;  and  effected  that,  at  a  single  stroke,  which  all 
Bridghampton  had  been  in  vain  pursuing  for  more 
than  two  years. 

This  had  the  effect  to  arouse  me  from  that  state  of 
stupid  languor  and  insensibility,  under  which  I  had 
servilely  crouched  for  some  time.  I  erected  my 
head,  and  reproached  myself  for  falling  under  the 
burdens  of  misfortunes,  which  were  produced  by 
pursuing  the  course  of  rectitude.  What,  said  I, 
shall  honesty  and  integrity  flee  ashamed  from  the 
face  of  vice  and  wickedness ?  forbid  it  justice;  for- 
bid it  fortitude.  Shall  we  only  pursue  virtue  when 
her  paths  are  strewed  with  flowers;  and  the  cries  of 
the  multitude  are  in  our  favor?  "Rather,"  said  I, 
"possess  the  virtue,  under  the  exercise  of  which  we 
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stand   against   and   overcome  whatever   difficulties 
may  be  thrown  in  our  way." 

1  now  began  to  arm  with  resolution,  to  look  about 
and  see  what  means,  could  yet  be  used,  and  deter- 
mined to  devote  what  little  remaining  ability,  I  yet 
possessed,  to  the  advantage  of  my  family.  I  had 
often  received  invitations  from  my  quondam  friend, 
Joseph  Huntington,  Esq.  to  come  to  Georgia,  and 
commence  business  in  that  country,  as  affording  a 
much  fairer  opportunity  of  making  an  establishment 
for  my  family.     My  friend  Huntington  being  in  the 

Eractice  of  the  law  with  a  large   run  of  business  on 
and,  was  under   peculiar   advantages  to   afford  me 
essential  assistance  to  such  an  object. 

Under  all  circumstances,  I  concluded  that  the  only 
measure  1  could  adopt,  would  be  to  accept  of  this 
offer,  and  travel  southward  as  soon  as  the  trying 
hour  of  my  wife's  sickness  in  childbed  was  over. 
Possibly,  said  I,  a  change  of  climate  may  alleviate 
my  difficulty,  or  hasten  my  end.  In  either  case  it 
will  bring  doubtful  circumstances  to  a  certainty,  and 
should  I  eventually  be  taken  away,  the  probability 
will  be,  that  my  wife's  father  will  then  make  pro- 
vision for  his  daughter,  when  no  one  is  left  to  do  it. 
Should  I  happily  succeed  in  recovering  my  health 
and  saining  an  interest  for  the  support  of  my  fami- 
ly, it  would  be  infinitely  preferable  to  tarrying  in 
Bridghamptorl,  and  suffering  a  thousand  deaths  in 
preventing  one.  Moreover,  by  going  such  a  dis- 
tance, 1  might  illude  the  disadvantages  of  a  thousand 
reports,  floating  upon  a  thousand  babbling  tongues, 
loaded  with  gall  and  bitterness.  Already  has  the 
propensity  among  mankind  to  depreciate  the  merit  of 
others,  been  carried  to  such  an  alarming  height  to- 
wards me,  that  whoever  performs  an  evil  deed  to 
me,  thinks  he  is  doing  "God's  service." 

I  made  a  statement  of  these  views  to  my  wife. 
Many  objections  occurred,  but  after  maturely  con- 
sidering the  subject,  her  reason  triumphed  over  her 
feelings,  and  she  aided  me  with  counsel  to  strength- 
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en  my  yet  irresolute  mind.  One  great  difficulty  yet 
remained,  which  was  hard  to  remove,  viz.  how  to 
provide  against  the  expenses  of  sickness,  as  we  were 
now  in  a  state  wholly  destitute.  After  ruminating 
some  time  on  this  subject,  with  no  small  degree  of 
trouble  of  mind,  I  at  length  determined  to  make  a 
visit  to  William  Hart,  Esq.  of  Norwich-Landing, 
lay  my  situation  open  to  his  view,  and  peradventure 
his  heart  would  be  inclined  to  compassionate  my  sit- 
uation; he  had  ever  appeared  as  a  person  possessing 
the  milk  of  human  kindness.  I  was  not  deceived  in 
my  estimate  of  his  feelings.  He  compassionated  my 
distress;  he  gave  me  ten  dollars:  he  moreover  wrote 
to  an  acquaintance  of  his  in  New-York,  recommend- 
ing me  to  his  attention.  With  this  small  sum  I  has- 
tened back  to  my  family,  with  feelings  triumphantly 
delightful.  I  found  my  exertions  crowned  with 
success  so  far  as  to  produce  a  remedy  from  the  im- 
pending evil  of  being  destitute  of  help  in  time  of 
sickness.  1  waited  the  usual  time  of  expectation, 
nay,  I  waited  three  weeks  longer  than  the  natural 
period  in  rotation;  but  the  hour  of  sickness  and  de- 
livery did  not  yet  arrive.  The  stock  of  money 
which  I  had  l&id  by  for  this  purpose,  was  now  ex- 
pended,  and  no  prospect  of  gaining  another  supply. 
To  stay  longer  and  starve  with  my  family,  I  knew 
was  fruitless  and  in  vain.  I  determined  therefore 
immediately  to  hasten  my  departure  from  this  inhos- 
pitable clime,  and  seek  support  in  a  distant  country. 
The  time  I  fixed  for  leaving  this  place  being  now 
established,  the  fortitude  of  my  wife  began  to  fail. 
The*prospect  was  so  dreadful  before  her,  and  the 
time  uncertain  when  we  should  again  meet,  or 
whether  we  should  ever  again  see  each  other,  that 
she  sunk  under  it.  She  roared  with  anguish  through 
the  night.  The  children  were  terrified  at  seeing 
their  mamma  in  such  distress.  They  wept  to  keep 
her  company,  yet  little  thought  of  the  harm  that  was 
around  them.     You,  sir,  are  a  father!  yet  you  know 
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nothing  of  these  feelings.     Distress  such  as  that  can 
only  give  you  a  sense  of  them. 

I  used  my  endeavors  to  administer  comfort  in  this 
dreadful  situation.  1  called  the  attention  of  my  wife 
to  the  fluctuating  scenes  of  time,  that  such  prospects 
could  not  always  last;  that  the  darkest  times  are 
soon  followed  by  the  rising  sun;  that  she  lived  in  a 
country  where  they  dare  not  let  her  starve.  Miser- 
able objects  of  comfort ! ! !  While  I  was  endeavor- 
ing to  administer  this  consolation  (cold  consolation) 
I  felt  the  want  of  assistance  myself.  I  proceeded  till 
my  faculties  of  sensation  were  stagnated  by  the  dint 
of  grief.  My  eyes  were  set  with  horror;  my  teeth 
knashed  with  anguish;  my  tongue  clave  to  the  roof 
of  my  mouth,  and  I  could  not  pronounce  a  syllable. 
O !  God  of  mercy !  on  me  alone  pour  out  the  full 
vials  of  thy  wrath.  Let  me  alone  sustain  the  fury 
of  thy  decrees,  and  avert  thy  vengeance  from  these 
who  prattle  innocence  in  every  lisp  of  the  tongue.* 
At  earliest  dawn  I  tore  myself  from  my  family,  I 
hasted  on  board  a  vessel,  and  sailed  for   New-York. 

These  are  scenes  at  which  nature  sickens  ;  yet 
they  are  scenes  of  nature.  For  the  mind,  in  the 
cooler  moments  of  reflection,  to  investigate  the  se- 
cret source  from  whence  originated  such  cruel  suffer- 
ings, and  apply  a  remedy  to  this  disorder,  is  perform- 
ing a  part  truly  humane.  The  first  emotion,  we 
are  apt  to  feel,  under  the  impulses  of  misguided 
passion,  towards  the  author  of  such  calamity,  is  ven- 
geance ;  but  alas!  vengeance  may  gratify  the  im- 
pulses of  passion,  but  cannot  correct  the  evil.  Had 
not  the  most  besotted  ignorance  bewildered  their 
minds,  they  could  not  have  conducted  as  they  did. 
Although  some  were  reputed  men  of  infomation,  yet 
by  making  advances  in  error  and  cultivating  wrong 
pursuits,  they  made  themselves  more  the  children  of 
darkness,  than  nature's  simple  sons.     They  had  be- 

*This  violent  sensation  of  grief  was  caused  by  the  exclamation 
of  my  little  child,  who,  seeing  the  distress  of  his  mother,  and 
learning  that  1  was  going  to  leave  her,  cried,  "don't  go  away 
dadda,  for  if  you  do  mamma  will  die." 
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come  more  estranged  to  the  voice  of  reason,  and 
shut  out  from  light,  by  stronger  bars  of  darkness. 
Wisdom  teaches  us  all  to  consider  each  other  as  chil- 
dren of  the  same  common  family,  and  that  our  true 
happiness  is  promoted  only  by  the  welfare  of  all ; 
that  there  is  that  connexion  between  the  various 
members  of  this  family,  that  no  one  can  suffer  with- 
out involving,  in  some  measure,  the  family  in  the 
difficulty. 

Mr.  Wpolworth  had  been  educated  and  habitua- 
ted in  the  opinion,  that  the  character  and  station  of 
a  clergyman  was  great  and  sacred;  as  he  observed 
to  me  on  a  certain  occasion:  "A  clergyman,"  said 
he,  "is  the  ambassador  of  the  Lord  Jesus;  he  is 
clothed  with  his  authority  in  that  character,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  treated  with  that  respect  which 
such  a  character  claims;  therefore  any  attempt  to 
oppose,  or  bring  a  minister  into  contempt,  is  com- 
mitting a  crime  immediately  against  God,  and  ought 
to  be  punished  as  the  most  destructive  of  any  which 
could  be  committed." 

These  sentiments  were  disseminated  among  the 
people  who  were  leagued  against  me;  and  I  believe 
they  conscientiously  thought  it  their  duty  to  destroy 
me  by  any  means,  be  they  what  they  might.  Under 
this  view,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  extraordi- 
nary and  violent  measures  should  be  adopted.  The 
consequence  of  such  treatment  towards  me  awaken- 
ed the  feelings  of  passion,  and  when  passion  was 
the  leading  feature  on  both  sides  of  the  contest,  but 
little  reason  will  be  called  into  exercise.  Cool  de- 
liberation will  give  place  to  the  wiles  of  subtlety, 
and  the  disorder  will  increase  rather  than  abate. 

I  have  many  times  since  lamented  my  want  of 
patient  perseverance,  in  endeavoring  to  convince 
my  persecutors  of  their  wrong,  by  the  cool  dictates 
of  reason,  and  in  pursuing  some  measures  with  too 
much  warmth  against  them,  where,  in  fact,  I  found 
that  jealously  had  miscolored  their  transactions  to 
my  mind.    Error  once  seen  ought  fro  be  corrected. 
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The  pruning-hook  should  never  be  laid  aside,  then 
we  should  live  up  to  the  condition  of  our  nature, 
which  requires  a  state  of  improving  and  progressing 
in  knowledge  till  time  shall  cease.  Had  Mr.  Wool- 
worth  laid  aside  the  idea  attached  to  his  preconceiv- 
ed errors,  and  given  the  subject  a  free  discussion; 
looked  into  the  nature  of  man,  his  feelings,  and  state 
in  society;  and  considered  the  nature  of  that  doc- 
trine which  he  undertook  to  inculcate  as  an  ambas- 
sador of  the  Lord  Jesus,  I  know  his  native  good 
sense  would  have  flung  a  load  of  error  from  his  mind, 
"whose  heft  would  sink  a  navy."  The  full  evi- 
dence of  truth  would  have  blazed  upon  his  under- 
standing with  irresistible  force.  He  would  have 
remembered  the  command  of  his  Master,  "Love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself;"  and  in  this  command,  he  would 
have  seen  that  wisdom  and  propriety,  which  will 
render  society  perfectly  happy,  when  it  becomes 
perfectly  obeyed.  But  on  the  contrary,  he  had  tak- 
en his  position  in  error,  he  had  pursued  this  error 
without  giving  himself  liberty  to  examine  its  merits, 
until  he  raised  a  fortification  of  darkness  around  his 
mind,  and  consequently  excluded  the  approach  of 
truth.  Under  circumstances  like  these,  the  energy 
of  his  mind  was  perverted  to  inhuman  purposes.  He 
spread  wretchedness  and  desolation  around  him,  and 
became  a  partaker  in  the  general  calamity. 

What  a  different  effect  would  a  contrary  line  of 
conduct  have  produced!  By  nature  he  was  made 
for  social  pleasure  and  enjoyment;  to  receive  and 
communicate  happiness  in  the  mutual  display  of  a 
benevolent  mind:  had  he  pursued  nature,  in  the 
matters  relating  to  our  unhappy  disputes,  in  the  room 
of  producing  noxious  effects,  it  would  have  been  at- 
tended with  the  most  salutary  consequences.  This 
line  of  conduct  would  have  produced  the  most  feel- 
ing evidence  upon  the  minds  of  his  connexions,  of 
the  real  dictates  of  wisdom.  They  would  have  been 
mutual  helps  to  each  other  in  making  improvements, 
in  this   progressive   state,  upon   that   establishment. 
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They  would  individually  have  contributed  their 
share  to  have  kindled  the  flame  cf  pleasure,  social 
enjoyment  and  benevolent  satisfaction;  and  so  fast 
as  ignorance  was  removed,  they  would  have  found 
themselves  in  a  situation  of  bestowing  and  receiving 
the  permanent  establishment  of  a  lasting   happiness. 

Ignorance  is  the  great  source  of  evil;  and  where 
men  pursue  a  course  founded  in  error,  ever  so  far, 
in  the  room  of  acquiring  wisdom,  they  make  further 
removes  from  it,  and  become  more  and  more  stran- 
gers to  light  and  knowledge;  more  and  more  stifle 
the  voice  of  nature  within  them,  by  shutting  the 
avenues  of  information;  fixing  in  their  vain  imagin- 
ations their  own  opinions,  as  the  test  of  information; 
saying  to  investigation,  "Hitherto  shalt  thou  come 
and  no  further,  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be 
stayed^' 

A  state  of  prosperity  is  much  more  fatal  to  the 
growth  of  wisdom  than  the  bitterest  adversity.  Un- 
der misfortune  the  mind  is  called  into  a  state  of  ac- 
tive exercise.  That  dependence  which  mutually 
subsists  between  the  members  of  society,  is  not  only 
seen  but  felt;  and  no  truths  are  so  well  understood 
as  those  we  feel;  the  evils  of  misfortune  are  known; 
the  operations  of  the  heart  and  the  exercises  of  the 
soul  in  this  state  of  mutual  dependence  can  there  be 
traced.  Whereas  in  the  days  of  lazy  prosperity,  the 
objects  presenting  to  the  view,  are  personal  gratifi- 
cation, and  a  listless  inattention  to  the  welfare  of 
mankind,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  stimulus  to  call  the 
powers  of  mind  into  exertion  upon  such  subjects  as 
they  feelingly  find  is  productive  of  happiness. 

We  find  in  history  many  striking  examples  of  this 
truth.  At  the  time  of  Alexander's  mounting  the 
stage  of  action,  and  performing  his  part  in  the  busy 
scenes  of  life,  he  was  humane,  benevolent  and  kind, 
to  an  extraordinary  degree.  Prosperity  and  adula- 
tion made  him  forget  that  he  was  a  man.  His  con- 
duct would  make  the  feeling  heart  wish  that  the 
arrogant  assertion  of  not  being  a  mortal,  had  been 
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true;  in  order  that  the  character  of  human  nature 
had  not  been  stained  with  those  scenes  of  injustice 
and  folly  which  must  leave  an  indelible  blot  upon 
our  escutcheon,  which  time  can  never  purify.  The 
yet  more  amazing  folly  of  mankind  had  fixed  the 
title  Great  upon  this  inhuman  wretch.  Had  man- 
kind seen  with  the  wisdom  of  Agesilaus,  king  of 
Sparta,  they  would  have  blushed  at  giving  such  a 
name  to  one  of  the  most  improper  subjects  then  in 
being.  When  the  king  of  Persia  was  called  great 
in  the  hearing  of  Agesilaus,  he  would  ask,  "how  can 
he  be  more  great  than  others,  without  he  is  more 
just?" 

Perhaps  nature  had  not  ever  been  more  bountiful 
in  furnishing  any  characters  with  the  talents  requi- 
site for  communicating  happiness  to  mankind,  than 
appeared  in  Pompey  and  Julius  Caesar;  however, 
an  uninterrupted  course  of  success,  and  its  constant 
attendant  adulation,  called  their  attention  from  their 
true  interest,  made  them  ambitious  of  being  more 
than  man,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  the  object  of  this 
ambition,  they  sunk  infinitely  beneath  the  meanest 
slave.  Even  the  bloody  Nero,  when  a  commoner, 
was  so  strongly  affected  with  objects  of  human  ca- 
lamity, that  when  it  became  necessary  to  sign  a 
death  warrant,  he  lamented  his  ever  learning  to  write, 
because  thereby  he  must  do  a  deed  so  repugnant  to 
his  nature. 

Nothing  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  has  so 
direct  a  tendency  to  pervert  the  bounties  of  nature 
in  the  human  mind  as  exaltation,  prosperity  and  ad- 
ulation. Nothing  has  a  more  direct  effect  to  learn 
man  wisdom,  than  often  to  experience  those  events 
which  teach  him  that  he  is  a  man,  From  this  view 
of  human  nature  we  see  the  wisdom  of  those  gov- 
ernments, where  they  have  made  provision  for  (.ail- 
ing men  frequently  from  office,  to  mingle  again  in 
common  society;  to  feel  and  experience  the  weak- 
nesses, dependencies  and  connexion  which  exist 
among  each  other. 
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I  found  the  most  difficulty  in  reconciling  my  feel- 
ings towards  Doctor  Havens,  even  upon  the  benev- 
olent system.  With  him  and  his  family  I  had  main- 
tained one  uninterrupted  course  of  friendly  offices 
during  my  acquaintance  with  him.  In  a  number  of 
instances,  when  his  misfortunes  required  my  friendly 
aid,  I  exerted  myself  with  the  greatest  ardor  in  his 
behalf.  One  circumstance  I  will  relate.  The  doc- 
tor had  a  daughter,  who  being  unfortunately  in  a 
state  of  pregnancy,  by  a  young  man  who  utterly  re- 
fused to  marry  her,  a  universal  gloom  of  desponden- 
cy hung  over'the  family  under  an  apprehension  that 
the  matter  would  become  public,  and  leave  a  blot 
upon  the  family.  Under  this  situation  the  Doctor 
entreated  me  to  do  something  to  relieve  him  from 
his  difficulty.  I  entered  warmly  into  the  business, 
I  visited  the  young  man.  I  exerted  my  eloquence  in 
painting  the  situation  of  the  young  woman,  together 
with  that  of  the  family.  I  expostulated  with  him 
upon  the  injurious  nature  of  his  conduct,  in  betray- 
ing that  weakness  which  by  nature  he  was  created 
to  protect.  I  spent  day  after  day  in  this  pursuit. 
After  he  had  utterly  refused  to  comply  with  any 
other  terms,  than  to  make  provision  for  the  child,  I 
still  would  not  give  up  the  point.  I  saw  him  and 
wrote  to  him  with  all  the  powers  which  I  could  call 
into  exercise  by  my  tongue  and  pen.  My  exertions 
proving  fruitless,  the  Doctor  formed  a  very  extraor- 
dinary resolution  to  obtain  revenge  upon  the  young 
man.  He  concerted,  in  company  with  his  daughter, 
the  plan  for  prosecuting  him  for  a  rape;  but  apply- 
ing to  Mr.  L'Homedieu  on  the  business,  obtained 
information,  that  under  such  circumstances,  such  a 
prosecution  could  not  be  carried  into  effect;  there- 
fore the  Doctor  was  necessitated  to  sit  down  con- 
tented under  his  disappointment. 

The  source  of  all  the  evils  arising  from  the  Doc- 
tor's conduct,  lean  now  clearly  impute  to  ignorance, 
both  natural  and  acquired.  He  was,  among  men. 
the  most  stupid  and  unfeeling.     His  capacity  admit- 
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ted  the  least  improvement  of  any  man  with  whom  I 
was  ever  acquainted;  his  prejudices  the  most  rooted 
and  stubborn;  and  his  system  of  thinking  the  most 
singular.  He  ever  considered  the  perfection  of  the 
human  character  consisted  in  an  ability  to  subvert 
an  adversary;  he  ever  appeared  to  think  it  laudable 
and  a  striking  instance  of  wisdom,  to  use  the  most 
nefarious  means  to  obtain  a  favorite,  if  the  means 
and  end  were  immediately  connected.  His  sensori- 
ous  appetite  upon  the  failings  of  others  had  no 
bounds;  but  when  the  tables  were  turned  on  his  own 
family,  the  least  obloquy  was  the  greatest  crime. 
The  sufferings  of  others  had  no  place  in  his  mind, 
but  his  own  trials  were  objects  which  called  for  uni- 
versal commiseration. 

I  believe  you  think  by  this  time,  I  am  drawing  the 
picture  of  a  man  consummately  ignorant;  and  that 
a  consummate  degree  of  folly  was  the  fruit  of  this 
ignorance,  and  that  an  equal  degree  of  stupidity 
will  ever  keep  him  consummately  ignorant.  The 
picture  is  the  most  disagreeable  that  ever  I  have  met 
with  in  human  nature,  and  I  do  not  believe  many 
equals  are  to  be  found. 


CHAP.  VII. 

April  23d,  1794. 

I  left  Long-Island  with  those  heart-cutting  pangs 
that  a  person  of  feeling  must  experience  under  my 
situation,  a  family  behind  me,  consisting  of  a  wife, 
and  two  small  children,  and  my  wife  in  hourly  ex- 
pectation of  being  put  to  b^ed  of  another,  in  a  state 
of  such  poverty  as  not  to  nave  the  value  of  one  dol- 
lar of  provision  in  the  house,  and  no  way  to  procure 
any  more;  and  myself  again  launching  out  into  the 
world  without  a  single  dollar  to  help  me  forward, 
and  no  business  to  apply  myself  to  in  order  to  pro- 
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cure  me  sustenance  for  one  day.  I  took  a  passage 
with  a  man  by  the  name  of  Fordham,  for  New-York, 
who  followed  the  business  of  carrying  passengers 
from  the  east  of  Long-Island  to  New-York.  His 
price  for  the  passage  was  one  dollar,  and  each  pas-^ 
senger  to  find  his  own  sea  stores.  1  took  on  board 
with  me  a  few  hard  biscuit,  hoping  the  passage  would 
be  short,  and  that  I  should  stand  in  need  of  but  little 
provision;  but  in  the  room  of  its  being  one  day,  it 
was  lengthened  out  to  seven,  by  calms  and  contrary 
winds,  so  that  by  the  closest  economy,  my  biscuit 
were  entirely  gone  by  the  fourth  day;  and  one  of 
the  passengers  by  the  name  of  Du  Val,  perceiving 
my  necessitous  situation  and  anxiety  in  consequence 
made  me  the  butt  for  his  ridicule  the  remainder  of 
the  passage,  to  my  no  small  mortification,  for  1  found 
the  master  of  the  vessel  took  part  in  and  favored  the 
sport,  under  an  apprehension,  as  I  suspected,  that  I 
was  not  able  to  pay  him  for  the  passage,  and  more- 
over was  fearful  of  my  making  application  to  him 
for  more  provision,  since  my  own  was  all  exhausted. 
This  I  bore,  beecause  I  could  not  help  it,  for  1  knew 
his  suspicion  was  rightly  founded  about  my  own 
provision,  and  of  consequence  he  was  the  only  per- 
son to  whom  I  could  apply  for  relief,  and  apply  I 
must,  or  starve.  After  much  solicitation,  I  obtained 
half  of  a  three  pound  loaf,  with  which  I  made  out 
unjil  I  arrived  at  New-York,  where  I  put  up  at  a 
public  house,  and  called  for  a  supper,  having  left 
my  trunk  on  board  the  vessel  for  want  of  a  dollar 
to  pay  my  passage.  After  I  had  supped  very  hear- 
tily, as  may  be  supposed,  I  retired  to  rest,  or  rather 
to  bed,  to  have  the  more  leisure  opportunity  of  re- 
flecting upon  my  desperate  situation,  and  to  fall 
upon  some  plan  for  my  future  conduct.  In  this  sit- 
uation I  had  a  chance  to  take  an  uninterrupted  view 
of  all  the  difficulties  that  attended  me,  and  the  mis- 
eries to  which  I  was  reduced;  a  family  left  among 
barbarians,   who,   under  the   sanction   of  religion, 
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would  willingly  cut  their  throats,  as  they  had  under 
that  sanction  already  reduced  me  from  easy  circum- 
stances, and  from  a  situation  in  which  I  could  com- 
fortably support  my  family,  to  my  present  condition; 
my  name  scandalized  in  the  most  infamous  manner, 
by  those  hell-hounds  of  despotism,  among  those  who 
were  no  way  acquainted  with  me  but  by  the  reports; 
destitute  of  money,  of  business  and  of  friends;  and 
all  my  dependance  upon  the  recommendation  of  my 
worthy  friend  Hart,  to  a  gentleman  in  New-York  by 
the  name  of  Huntington,  as  an  object  deserving 
charity. 

This  was  the  nature  of  the  prospect  as  it  then  of- 
fered to  my  view.  Under  this  prospect  the  burdens 
of  life  appeared  too  great  for  mortal  strength,  and 
gladly  would  I  exchange  this  life  upon  the  presump- 
tion of  finding  a  state  of  rest  in  the  grave.  But  to 
desert  a  family  under  such  a  situation !  unprovided 
with  the  bare  necessaries  of  life!  my  soul  started 
back  with  horror  from  the  contemplation  of  such  an 
object.  After  nature  had  been  a  long  time  fatigued 
with  the  anguish  of  these  prospects,  she  at  length 
being  exhausted,  sunk  to  rest.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing 1  set  out  with  my  letter,  to  deliver  the  same  to 
Mr.  Huntington  ;  and  while  I  was  on  the  way  thith- 
er, my  heart  was  in  a  state  of  palpitating  anxiety, 
for  fear  that  some  of  the  ten  thousand  accidents 
which  daily  happen  should  interfere  with  my  ob- 
taining assistance  from  my  present  and  only  pros- 
pect. Bat  my  fears  were  much  abated  after  deliver- 
ing the  letter,  and  his  telling  me  to  call  at  10  o'clock 
that  morning.  I  returned  to  the  tavern  with  a 
cheerful  countenance  and  ate  a  breakfast  with  a 
renewed  appetite.  1  did  not  fail  to  call  precisely  at 
the  hour  appointed,  and  to  my  inexpressible  joy 
received  from  Mr.  Huntington  ten  dollars.  The 
clouds  of  poverty  were  dissipated  in  a  moment,  and 
for  a  few  moments  I  beheld  myself  sufficiently  rich 
to  answer  every  gratification  of  my  heart;  but  this 
delusive  vapor  soon  vanished,  for  I  found,  afterpay- 
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ing  my  passage  and  expenses  at  the  tavern,  that  my 
heap  of  treasure  began  very  apparently  to  diminish. 
I  had  by  this  time  determined  to  bend  my  course  to 
Georgia  as  fast  as  possible,  in  compliance  with   the 
solicitations  of  my  friend  Huntington,   who  was    in 
those  parts  in  the  practice  of  law.     But  to  perforin  a 
journey  of  a  thousand  miles  with  my    finances  was 
apparently  a  difficult  task,  but  to  proceed  on  as  far 
as  my  money  would  carry  me,  was   what  I  thought 
best,  and  then  perhaps  there  might  offer  seme   pros- 
pect of  my  obtaining  business  of  some  nature  which 
would  enable  me  to  earn  by  my   industry  sufficient 
to  carry  me  on  again.     With   this  resolution  I  paid 
my  passage  to  Philadelphia   in   the   stage   waggon, 
and  bid  farewell  to  the  state  of  New-York  in  which 
I  had  spent  so  many  pleasing  and   painful   days.     I 
found  by  this  time  my  health,  which  never  was  good 
in  that  state,  grew  better,  and  after  a  very  agreeable 
passage,  arrived  at  Philadelphia  the  next  day  about 
five  in  the  afternoon,  where  I    put    up  at   one  Wm. 
Elliot's,  at  the  sign  of  the  cross-keys,  whom  I  found 
to   be   an   attentive   and  agreeable   publican.     My 
money  was  here  all  exhausted,  subsequently  I  was 
under  a  necessity  of  trying  some  measure  for  anoth- 
er supply.     There  was   a   member  of  Congress   in 
Philadelphia,  by   the   name  of  Learned,  who   was 
partially  acquainted  with   my   misfortunes,  and   of 
consequence,  I  expected  he  would  relieve   them.     I 
accordingly   made  application  to  him,  stating  my 
circumstances  and  views  to  him  in   as   concise  and 
plain  terms  as  I  was  able,  it  being  then  evening,  and 
he  engaged  for  company  (as  he  said)  told  me  to   be 
at  the  lobby  of  the  Congress-house,  at   the   time  of 
their  going  in,  and  he   then   would   see   me  again. 
Accordingly  I  waited  in   the  lobby  at  the  time   ap- 
pointed, for  the  space  of  three  hours,  with  an   anx- 
ious mind,  before  he  made  his  appearance.     He  told 
me  at  once  after  I  saw  him,  that  he  had   a   damn'd 
expensive  family  to  maintain,  and  therefore   could 
not  afford  any  assistance   to  beggars.     My   feelings 
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any  person  will  more  readily  conceive  upon  this  oc- 
casion than  I  can  describe.  1  told  him  I  did  not  wish 
him  to  injure  his  own  family  or  give  to  me  as  a  beg- 
gar, but  to  afford  me  temporary  assistance  until  I 
could  be  under  a  situation  to  help  myself,  and  if  he 
would  do  that  he  should  ever  find  that  I  possessed  a 
grateful  heart;  but  all  my  entreaties  were  in  vain, 
and  1  was  forced  to  leave  him  with  a  heart  almost 
bursting  with  grief  and  indignation.  I  then  knew 
not  what  to  do,  or  which  way  to  turn  for  a  subsist- 
ence, as  my  situation  then  was,  being  a  stranger  in 
the  city,  and  no  person  to  recommend  me  to  busi- 
ness, which  was  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to 
obtain  any. 

After  pondering  a  long  time  upon  the  gloomy 
prospects  before  me,  I  bethought  myself  of  another 
person  of  whom  there  was  a  probability  of  obtaining 
some  help.  This  was  likewise  a  member  of  Con- 
gress by  the  name  of  Niles,  from  the  state  of  Ver- 
mont. This  gentleman  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
my  father,  and  accordingly  I  was  in  expectation  of 
his  advancing  a  small  sum  of  money,  and  taking  a 
draught  upon  my  father  for  the  same.  This  man 
possessed  a  sincere  good  heart,  and  was  a  man  of 
great  metaphysical  talents  ;  his  economical  system 
had  raised  him  from  a  small  beginning  in  the  world 
to  possess  a  handsome  competency.  His  education 
had  been  such  as  to  prepare  him  for  the  clerical 
function,  in  which  character  he  had  exhibited  for  a 
number  of  years,  so  that  the  most  striking  features 
in  his  character  were  his  great  fondness  for  close 
metaphysical  reasoning,  and  a  habit  of  great  econ- 
omy in  his  domestic  concerns,  and  had  so  long 
practised  upon  this  system,  that  any  variation  from 
it  in  a  person's  conduct,  or  any  want  of  success  in  a 
person's  undertakings,  were  in  his  view  perfectly 
wrong.  This  was  the  man  to  whom  I  applied  for 
assistance,  as  my  ultimatum.  I  described  my  cir- 
cumstances to  him  in  as  clear  terms  as  possible,  and 
afterwards  told  him  of  the  request  I  wished  to  make. 
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Without  giving  me  an  answer  either  in  the   affirma- 
tive or  negative,  he  went  on  with  a  lengthy  discourse 
to   prove  that   my   system   of  economy   had  been 
wrong,  drawing  a  comparison  between  his  prosper- 
ity and  my  adversity,  and  then  pointed  out   a   cer- 
tain line  of  conduct  that  i  ought  then  to  take  up  and 
observe,  and  offered  to  assist  me  in  prosecuting  such; 
but  as  his  plan  had  many  things  in  it  which  I  could 
not  reconcile  my  mind  to,  and  more  particularly  the 
length  of  time  which  would  intervene,  before  1  could 
provide  for  my  family,  I  took  the  liberty  of  reason- 
ing with  him  upon  the  better  plan  which  I  had  mark- 
ed out  in  my  own  mind.     This  was  touching  him  in 
the  tender  spot,  and  he  told  me  he  was  happy  in  not 
having  the  direction  of  my  conduct;  that  I  must   do 
as  I  chose,  but  that  he  had  no   idea   that   my  father 
would  answer  any  draught  upon  him,  and  therefore 
could  not  advance  me  any  money.     In   as   great   a 
proportion  as  my  hopes  had  been  flattered   with  the 
expectation  of  relief,  in  the  same   proportion   did  I 
feel  the  keenness  of  the  disappointment,  when  I  was 
refused  the  supply  which  I  sought  for.     I  at  this  mo- 
ment viewed  myself  in  a  state   of  desperation,  and 
had  an  inclination  of  rushing   into   the  streets  and 
commencing  war  with  the  whole  human  race.    When 
I  took  a  view  of  the  world,  of  the  pomp   arud  splen- 
dor which  surrounded  crowds  that  perpetually   pas- 
sed before  my  eyes,  to  see  them  roll  in  affluence  and 
luxury,   inhabiting  lofty  houses,  with  superb  equi- 
pages, and  feasting  upon  all   the   delicaces   of  life; 
under  these  affluent  circumstances,  withholding  from 
me  what  would  never  be  missed  from   their   abund- 
ance; myself  destitute  of  every  necessary  of  life,  and 
looking  in  vain  to  those  who  from   their  superfluity 
could  spare  enough  to  relieve  my   distress    and   feel 
no  diminution  in  their  own  property,  brought  to  my 
mind  a  train  of  ideas  that  were  desperate  and  horrid, 
and  almost  reduced  me  to  a  state  of  madness.     Un- 
der this  situation  I  could   not  suppress  the  overflow- 
ings of  my  feelings.     My  eyes  lighted  up  with  indig- 
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nation,  my  countenance  was  fortified  with  despair, 
my  heart  was  swollen  to  that  bigness  which   was  al- 
most too  large  for  my  breast  to  contain.     Under  this 
situation  I  arose  with  a  tranquil  horror,  composedly 
took  my  hat,  and  politely  bid  Mr.  Niles  farewell.     I 
believe  the  desperate  emotions  of  my  heart  were  ap- 
parently manifested  to  his  view  by  my  countenance, 
his  apparent   immoveable   insensibility   relaxed,   he 
put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  handed  me  three  dol- 
lars.    This  act  of  kindness  in  a  moment  melted    the 
ferocious  feelings  of  my  heart,  and  I  burst  into  tears; 
all  those  desperate  sensations  vanished,  and  I    again 
found  myself  a  man.     With  this  small  sum  I    deter- 
mined to  leave  the   city   of  Philadelphia,    and   still 
pursue  on  towards  my  destined  place  of  abode.     I 
paid  my  tavern  bill,  which    I    found   much   smaller 
than  I  expected,  and  afterwards  took  the  Baltimore 
stage-waggon,  and  went  on  as  far  as  a  town  called 
Warwick,  about  halfway  to  Baltimore.     Here  find- 
ing my  money  again  gone,  I  was  under  the  necessity 
of  stopping  at  Hogson's  tavern,  under  a  pretence  of 
being  too  unwell  to  pursue  my  journey  any   further. 
I  found  at  this  house  a  young  gentleman  by  the  name 
of  Hawley,  who  was  originally    from    Connecticut; 
and  having  more  confidence  in   him  on  account   of 
his  coming  from  the  same  part  of  the  country    with 
myself,  I  told  him   my    circumstances,    and   begged 
him  to  point  out  some  way  for  my  relief,  if  possible. 
I  had  it  in   contemplation  to   obtain,  by    his    assist- 
ance, a  small  school,  or  an  opportunity  of  tending  a 
store,  writing   in    an  office,  or   something   else,    by 
which  I  could  raise    a   little    money;  but    no   such 
cnance  offering  to  his  mind.    I  accepted  of  a  dollar 
which  he  gave  me,  it   being   all  he  had,  and  at  the 
same  time  manifested  a  sincere  desire  to  give  me  fur- 
ther relief,  had  it  been  in  his  power.     With  the  dol- 
lar I  paid  for  my    lodging    and    breakfast,  and    left 
money  sufficient  for  my  trunk  to  be    brought  on  in 
the   next   stage-waggon;   this    taking   again    all  the 
money  I  possessed,  1  pursued  my  way  on  foot  with- 
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out  being  much  burdened  with   the  weight  of  my 
cash.     I  travelled  on  moderately,  and  had  a  leisure 
opportunity  of  taking  a   retrospective   view   of  my 
life,  of  the'many  vicissitudes   to  which   I   had  been 
subject  from  my  first  commencing  an  active  part  up- 
on the  great  stage  of  the  world.     I  took  a   view  of 
the  virtuous  and  vicious  among  mankind,  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  as  they  were   distributed   through 
the  world,  and  could  find  no  general  rule    in  which 
rewards  were  given  to   virtue   and   punishments   to 
vice,  but  that  good  and  ill  fortune  was  promiscuous- 
ly scattered  through  the  world  without  any  reference 
to  virtue,  merit,  or  vice.     I  at  this  moment  examined 
my  own  heart  to  see  whether  I  was  suffering  a  pun- 
ishment due  to  any  evil  which  I    had  done;  I   care- 
fully viewed  all  the  transactions  of  my  life,  and  the 
motives  which   actuated   me    to   their  performance, 
and  after  canvassing  the   subject  maturely,  I    could 
not  find  an  accusation  that  my  heart  brought  against 
me.     That  I  had   done  wrong  in   many    instances, 
through  imprudence,  the  impetuosity  of  feelings,  and 
a  misconception  of  things,  I  was  perfectly  sensible; 
but  that  it  had  uniformly  and  ever  been  my  desire  to 
render  good,  rather  than  evil,  and  to  avoid  injuring 
every  person,  so  far  as  my  judgment   would   serve, 
was  a  truth  my  whole  soul  responded  to  with  pleas- 
ure.    Why  then  it  was,  that  my  fortune  through  life 
should  be  marked  with   such   striking   instances  of 
misery,  was  a  mystery  to  me  in  the  dispensations  of 
events,  that  I  could  not  reconcile  to  my  feelings  of 
right  and  wrong      These  reflections  had   so   wholly 
engrossed  my  mind,  that  I  had  almost  forgotten  my 
situation,  until  I  was  aroused  from  this   reverie  with 
the  calls  of  hunger.     1  had  now   walked  on   till   al- 
most night  without  eating,  and  began  to  grow  faint 
and  hungry.     What  to  do  1  did  not  know.     Money 
I  had  none,  and  to  ask  for  victuals   like    a   common 
beggar,  was  a  mortification  I  was  loth  to  submit  to; 
yet  this  was  the  or^y    alternative  to    which  I  could 
have  recourse;  and  observing  a  large  house  near  the 
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way  side,  1  was  determined  to  make  my  first  essay 
in  it.  I  accordingly  fortified  my  mind  with  all  the 
resolution  possible,  to  go  through  the  operation,  and 
then  made  my  way  into  the  house.  I  found  the  in- 
side of  the  house  elegant  and  well  furnished,  and  a 
lady  sitting  in  the  front  room,  who  appeared  to  be 
the  mistress  of  the  house;  notwithstanding  all  the 
resolutions  1  had  mustered  on  this  occasion,  I  had 
almost  failed  of  making  the  attempt  of  asking  for 
victuals,  and  had  determined  once  in  my  own  mind 
to  leave  the  house  without  mentioning  any  business 
which  brought  me  there;  but  finally  1  made  my  re- 
quest known.  My  countenance,  which  was  always 
a  strong  index  to  my  feelings,  I  believe  at  this  time 
betrayed  my  inward  sensations.  The  lady  immedi- 
ately ordered  her  servants  to  set  the  table;  while 
they  were  laying  the  cloth,  I  perceived  the  curiosity 
otsuch  a  request,  coming  from  a  person  genteelly 
dressed,  and  whose  manners  were  not  of  that  rough 
nature  as  those  of  common  beggars,  had  raised  an 
anxiety  in  her  mind  to  know  more  of  my  circum- 
stances, and  the  reason  why  I  was  in  the  situation 
in  which  I  then  appeared.  She  said,  "I  presume,  sir, 
you  have  been  unfortunate."  I  knew  the  purport 
of  her  question,  and  this  question  was  apparently 
asked  for  the  purpose  of  knowing  how  to  give  relief. 
To  see  the  immediate  promptness  with  which  she 
sought  to  relieve  me,  to  see  her  solicitude  to  know 
in  what  manner  she  could  afford  me  farther  relief 
than  by  supplying  me  with  food  for  the  present  mo- 
ment, had  divested  me  of  all  resolution,  had  reduced 
my  feelings  to  a  woman's  weakness,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  I  restrained  a  shower  of  tears;  so  that  I  was 
unable  to  return  any  other  answer  to  her  question, 
than  "Yes,  madam."  My  feelings  had  taken  such  a 
turn  as  to  divest  me  of  an  appetite,  which  a  few  min- 
utes before  was  very  great,  so  that  1  was  unable  to 
make  but  a  sorry  meal,  from  a  full  table.  Her  fre- 
quent invitations  to  eat,  and  anxiety  to  know  if  any 
thing  else  would  suit  me  better,   but   added  to  my 
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present  exquisite  feelings,  and  it  was  with  the  great- 
est difficulty,  I  uttered  the  monosyllable  "No." 
After  I  had  finished  my  repast,  I  arose  to  depart, 
when  she  gave  me  a  warm  invitation  to  tarry  until 
Doctor  Maxwell  came  home,  (who  I  found  was  her 
husband)  and  he  would,  she  said,  endeavor  to  re- 
lieve me  from  my  difficulty;  but  finding  I  did  not 
incline  to  tarry,  she  desired  mc  to  stop  a  moment, 
and  immediately  fetched  from  another  room  two 
dollars  and  half  of  a  French  crown,  with  a  desire 
that  I  would  accept  them,  adding,  she  was  sorry  it 
was  out  of  her  power  of  doing  more,  by  the  Doctor's 
being  absent.  This  w#s  too  much  for  my  resolution 
to  support.  The  tears,  which  had  for  a  long  time 
been  restrained,  now  found  vent,  in  spite  of  every 
effort  to  the  contrary.  I  was  unable  to  speak :  I 
bowed  and  retired.  Never  did  a  wretch  in  the  hour 
of  danger  more  fervently  pray  for  his  own  salvation, 
than  I  did  for  the  peace  and  happiness  of  this  orna- 
ment of  human  nature.  Yes,  thou  lovely  image  of 
the  God  of  benevolence!  may  thy  gentle  bosom 
never  feel  the  corroding  pang  of  sorrow,  but  hap- 
piness, exquisite  happiness,  be  thy  never  failing 
portion. 

I  travelled  until  half  after  nine  o'clock  at  night, 
and  put  up  at  the  house  of  a  gentleman  by  the  name 
of  Black,  where  I  was  treated  with  the  utmost  hos- 
pitality and  attention.  Here  I  had  recovered  my 
appetite  so  as  to  eat  a  very  hearty  supper,  and  the 
next  morning  I  breakfasted  as  heartily  again.  Mr. 
Black  gave  me  a  warm  invitation  to  spend  the  day 
with  him,  which  I  declined,  and  calling  for  my  bill, 
he  bid  me  welcome  to  the  whole,  telling  me  he  was 
happy  any  time  in  waiting  upon  gentlemen  at  his 
house,  and  wished  me  to  call  whenever  I  came  that 
way  again.  I  travelled  on  from  thence  without  any 
thing  further  occurring  worthy  of  remark,  until  I  ar- 
rived at  Chestertown,  having  money  sufficient  to 
pay  my  expenses  thus  far.  Here  again  1  was  re- 
duced to  the  want  of  a  pennv  ;  and  knowing  I  must 
34* 
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do  something,  or  give  up  all  further  hopes  of  success, 
I  determined  to  try  my  luck  among  some  of  the 
people  of  eminence  in  Chestertovvn,  by  stating  my 
wants  to  them,  and  working  upon  their  philanthropy. 
I  accordingly  waited  upon  Mr.  Ferguson,  principal 
of  the  College  in  that  town,  with  an  account  of  my 
circumstances,  and  to  my  great  satisfaction,  he  told 
me  he  would  advance  five  dollars,  if  that  would  be 
of  any  service.  This  gave  me  an  opportunity  of 
taking  the  stage-waggon  again  for  Baltimore,  as  my 
trunk  had  by  this  time  come  on.  I  accordingly  took 
my  leave  of  this  worthy  friend  to  humanity,  and  set 
out  for  Baltimore,  where  I  arlfrved  the  same  day,  and 
put  up  at  the  house  of  one  Stark.  Here  again  I 
found  myself  in  my  common  situation,  (viz.)  desti- 
tute of  money.  I  found  the  way  in  which  I  had 
travelled  to  be  the  most  expensive  way  of  any  ;  and 
of  course,  prudence  dictated  the  plan  of  trying  if 
possible  to  obtain  money  sufficient  to  carry  me 
through  my  journey,  by  water,  which  would  be  a 
much  cheaper  conveyance.  I  accordingly  applied 
to  several  merchants,  one  after  another,  who  had 
connexions  in  New-England,  to  advance  me  twen- 
ty-five dollars,  and  take  a  draught  for  the  same  upon 
some  of  my  friends  there  ;  but  my  application  was 
fruitless.  After  shewing  that  great  fondness  for 
knowing  all  the  particulars  relating  to  my  situation, 
which  is  peculiar  to  New-England  characters,  they 
appeared  to  be  satisfied,  and  calmly  told  me  that  it 
did  not  comport  with  their  view  to  help  me  to  any 
money.  I  had  tried  such  a  number  of  my  country- 
men and  failed  of  success,  that  1  almost  despaired  of 
obtaining  any  further  supplies,  and  concluded  that 
here  my  travels  must  end;  yet  one  more  expedient 
came  into  my  mind.  I  had  found,  as  will  be  per- 
ceived by  the  relation  already  given,  that  the  native 
inhabitants  of  Maryland  possessed  that  noble  hospi- 
tality which  was  more  conspicuous  in  them  than  in 
any  of  the  people  of  states  in  which  I  had  been;  I 
therefore  concluded  to  apply  for  once  to  some  char- 
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acter  who  was  a  native  inhabitant  of  Baltimore.  I 
accordingly  waited  on  Luther  Martin.  Esq.  Attor- 
ney-General of  the  state,  who  immediately,  upon 
knowing  my  desire,  answered  with  all  that  godlike 
nobleness  of  humanity,  which  appears  greater  than 
royal  pomp,  that  I  should  have  what  money  1  want- 
ed. This  threw  me  into  such  a  delirium  of  ecstacy, 
that  I  hardly  knew  what  I  said  or  did.  He  counted 
me  out  thirty  dollars  at  my  request;  and  when  I 
came  to  write  an  obligation  for  the  same,  my  whole 
nervous  system  was  in  such  a  tremor,  I  could  not 
execute  the  business.  Mr.  Martin  perceived  it,  and 
relieved  me  by  doing  it  himself.  He,  to  add  to  his 
hospitality,  politely  invited  me  to  dine  with  him  that 
day,  it  being  then  early  in  the  morning,  which  invi- 
tation I  accepted.  I  now  considered  myself  in  a 
situation  capable  of  performing  the  long  wished  for, 
the  long  sought  for  object  of  my  desires,  (viz.)  to 
arrive  in  Georgia,  at  the  residence  of  my  friend 
Huntington,  where  I  had  no  doubt  of  every  neces- 
sary assistance,  both  for  present  need  and  future 
prospects  in  business.  I  accordingly  applied  at  the 
wharves  for  a  vessel  bound  to  Georgia,  but  found 
none  going  short  of  eight  or  ten  days;  this  was  some- 
what of  a  disappointment,  on  account  of  the  delay: 
but  supposing  I  had  money  sufficient  to  pay  my  ex- 
penses in  town  for  that  length  of  time,  and  likewise 
the  passage,  I  felt  tolerably  contented.  At  noon  I 
went  and  dined  with  Mr.  Martin;  but  not  before  I 
had  met  with  somewhat  of  a  singular  accident. 
Having  leisure  on  my  hands  from  the  time  of  mak- 
ing the  necessary  enquiry  for  a  passage,  till  noon,  I 
took  a  stroll  through  the  town,  in  order  to  take  a 
view  of  it,  and  the  public  buildings  in  a  particular 
manner.  After  viewing  the  market-house,  church, 
&C  I  went  to  view  the  jail.  Whilst  I  was  taking  a 
look  at  it,  there  came  a  gallows  looking  fellow  out 
of  that  part  of  the  building,  which  was  occupied  as  a 
dwelling-house,  and  in  a  very  imperious  tone,  de- 
manded   my  business.      The   looks    of  this   fellow 
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plainly  demonstated  him  to  be  a  candidate  for  a  pa- 
tient of  a  public  executioner.  I  answered  his  de- 
mand with  this  reply,  "that  my  curiosity  had  led  me 
there  to  take  a  view  of  the  building,  and  if  I  was  not 
transgressing  any  rules  of  the  place,  still  wished  to 
gratify  my  curiosity."  He  made  me  no  answer,  but 
went  into  the  house,  and  soon  there  came  out  an  el- 
derly looking  man,  genteelly  dressed,  and  politely 
desired  to  know  if  1  wished  to  see  the  jail.  My  an- 
swer being  in  the  affirmative,  he  told  me  he  would 
give  me  every  assistance  in  pointing  out  whatever 
was  worth  observation.  I  gratefully  accepted  his 
offer,  and  we  took  a  turn  through  the  jail  and  gar- 
den adjoining,  where  we  took  a  seat  at  his  desire. 
Here  he  entered  into  a  detail  of  some  of  the  crimes 
of  the  prisoners,  and  among  the  rest  related  the  ad- 
ventures of  one  Davis,  who  was  then  m  confinement 
for  theft.  I  asked  what  sort  of  a  man  Davis  was  for 
neight,  looks,  &c.  and  told  him  I  knew  a  man  by 
that  name  in  the  eastern  states,  but  not  of  his  de- 
scription, who  had  left  the  eastern  for  the  southern 
states.  As  the  time  had  now  elapsed  for  my  being 
at  Mr.  Martin's,  I  told  the  person  who  was  giving 
me  these  lengthy  accounts,  that  being  engaged  to 
dine  with  a  gentleman  by  particular  invitation,  I  felt 
myself  under  a  necessity  of  leaving  him;  but  if  he 
would  drink  any  thing  for  his  trouble  it  should  be  at 
*lis  service.  He  requested  to  know  with  whom  I 
was  going  to  dine.  This  question  I  conceived  to  be 
a  piece  of  impertinence,  but  could  not  yet  think  it 
was  designed,  and  therefore  told  him.  Upon  this.he 
told  me  he  was  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Martin, 
and  that  he  would  not  dine  for  two  hours  yet  to 
come,  and  wished  me  to  sit  with  him  yet  longer. 
This  request  in  such  a  manner,  attended  with  the 
circumstances  of  his  impertinent  question,  made  me 
conclude  his  company  would  be  no  longer  gratify- 
ing, and  I  accordingly  told  him  I  should  not  stay 
any  longer.  I  arose  from  my  seat  to  go  through  the 
house,  as  that  was  the  only  way  out  of  the  garden, 
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and  he  followed  nie.  When  I  came  into  the  house, 
and  was  met  by  the  first  person,  who  accosted  me 
about  my  business,  and  he,  together  with  the  other, 
caught  hold  of  me,  and  told  me  I  must  stop.  At 
this  time  there  came  four  more  likewise  out  of  the 
room  adjoining.  My  indignation  at  this  treatment 
was  aroused,  and  I  told  them  that  whatever  their 
prospects  might  be  about  abusing  and  robbing  me, 
they  would  find  to  their  cost  they  had  the  wrong 
person  in  tow,  and  that  should  their  bankrupt  cir- 
cumstances prevent  any  remedy  by  civil  process,  yet 
a  criminal  prosecution  should  teach  them  to  use 
strangers  with  common  civility.  At  this,  there  ap- 
peared another  character,  who  stiled  himself  a  mag- 
istrate, and  inquired  into  my  coming  there  and  ask- 
ing after  Davis.  I  told  him  if  he  wished  to  know 
the  matter  for  any  valuable  purpose,  I  would  tell 
him  ;  but  if  he  'wished  to  be  an  instrument  in  car- 
rying on  the  farce  of  rascality  which  had  been  begun, 
I  felt  no  disposition  to  give  him  an  answer.  He 
protested  his  innocence  as  relating  to  any  farce,  said 
that  this  Davis  had  been  apprehended  with  strong 
suspicions  of  his  having  accomplices,  and  that  tnere- 
fore  it  was  ordered  by  the  court,  to  apprehend  any 
person  who  shouldcome  and  inquire  after  him.  I 
then  related  the  circumstances  which  brought  me 
there,  and  why  I  asked  concerning  Davis  ;  at  this 
the  magistrate  concluded  I  might  be  dismissed.  Af- 
ter I  had  departed,  and  came  to  reflect  upon  the 
farce  which  had  been  acted,  the  humor  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  perfect  propriety  with  which 
every  character  had  played  his  part,  it  raised  a 
laughable  disposition  in  my  mind,  and  dissipated 
every  feeling  of  revenge  wihch  I  had  before  enter- 
tained. 

The  next  morning  I  thought  it  necessary  to  look 
into  the  state  of  expenses  which  would  attend  my 
ten  days  residence,  and  accordingly  applied  for  my 
bill  at  the  tavern,  which  to  my  astonishment  amoun- 
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ted  to  three  dollars  and  a  half.  Finding  this  to  be 
the  case,  I  concluded  it  necessary  to  decamp  imme- 
diately, while  1  had  any  money  remaining  to  carry 
me  away. 

Not  being  able  to  obtain  a  water  passage,  I  again 
betook  myself  to  the  stage-waggon,  and  continued 
my  course  to  Alexandria  in  Virginia,  without  any 
material  occurrence.  Here  I  put  up  at  Wise's  tav- 
ern, and  found  that  the  stage  would  not  travel  south 
from  here,  for  the  space  of  six  days,  therefore  was 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  tarrying  that  term  of 
time.  During  this  I  found  my  tavern  expenses,  to- 
gether with  what  1  had  already  paid,  would  swallow 
up  all  my  money  with  which  1  had  calculated  to  reach 
Georgia.  Accordingly  I  became  extremely  embar- 
rassed, and  began  to  cast  in  my  mind  some  way  to 
extricate  myself  from  the  difficulty.  Matters  being 
thus  situated,  there  came  a  gentleman  into  my  room, 
belonging  to  the  back  part  of  Virginia,  and  offered 
me  a  tract  of  land,  containing  25, 000  acres.  Imme- 
diately a  thought  occurred  to  my  mind,  suggested  by 
the  impulse  of  necessity,  viz.  to  get  this  land  into 
my  hands,  and  with  the  avails  thereof  to  answer  my 
present  necessities,  and  after  a  course  of  time  dis- 
charge the  demand  which  might  occur  in  conse- 
quence of  the  purchase.  I  inquired  the  price  at 
which  he  held  the  land.  He  informed  me  that  he 
held  his  land  at  fourteen  pence  the  acre.  Intending 
to  buy  so  cheap  as  to  be  able  to  sell  again  upon  such 
terms  as  to  be  in  a  condition  to  discharge  my  debt, 
if  such  should  occur,  1  replied  to  this  amount,  "that 
being  on  a  journey  I  did  not  carry  money  about  me 
for  such  an  extensive  purchase;  but  if  he  felt  him- 
self willing  to  take  my  obligations  to  become  due, 
one  third  in  three  months,  one  third  in  six,  and  one 
third  in  nine  months,  I  would  take  his  land  at  a  shil- 
ling per  acre;  and  more  than  that  1  would  not  give. 
After  some  debate  upon  the  subject,  the  person  (his 
name  is  gone  from  my  memory)  concluded  to  em- 
brace my  offer,  and  accordingly  writings  were  made 
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and  executed,  and  I  invested  with  this  extensive  tract 
of  land  upon  the  cretit  of  my  own  obligations,  none 
of  whom  became  due  short  of  three  months. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

I  now  felt  myself  in  some  measure  relieved  from 
my  state  of  penury;  but  my  property  was  in  no 
measures  in  the  situation  which  was  necessary  for 
my  present  circumstances.  Accordingly  I  began  to 
cast  about  in  my  mind  some  way  to  appropriate  this 
property,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it,  to  raise  the  neces- 
sary cash  for  my  journey.  Whilst  I  was  under  these 
cogitations  I  was  accosted  by  a  Mr.  Patten,  (if  I  re- 
member rightly  the  name)  a  Scotch  gentleman,  for 
the  purchase  Of  my  land,  and  he  offered,  without 
hesitation,  to  give  me  the  same  price  which  I  had  be- 
come obligated  for,  and  to  pay  me  cash  in  hand. 

Cash  in  hand,  of  all  offers,  was  what  suited  me 
the  best,  and  I  immediately  closed  with  his  offer.  I 
made  and  executed  the  deed  directly,  and  he  count- 
ed out  four  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  dol- 
lars, and  two  thirds. 

At  this  sudden  and  surprising  reverse  of  fortune, 
my  mind  was  in  a  state  which  I  hardly  know  how  to 
describe.  I  saw  before  me  a  heap  of  treasure  far  be- 
yond what  1  had  ever  been  the  possessor  of  before, 
even  in  my  most  prosperous  days.  But  a  moment 
before  I  had  been  at  my  wit's  ends  to  know  how  to 
raise  money  sufficient  to  carry  me  out  of  Alexandria. 
Now  I  saw  myself,  in  my  imagination,  in  possession 
of  an  independent  fortune,  sufficient  to  support  my- 
self and  fami'y  with  economy  through  life;  my  heart 
was  fascinated  with  the  prospect  of  being  able  im- 
mediately to  return  and  relieve  my  family.  I  con- 
cluded upon  this  measure,  and  bid  farewell  to  Geor- 
gia. I  immediately  applied  to  the  stage-office  for  a 
seat  to  Baltimore,  and  whilst  I  was  taking  my   mon- 
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ey  from  my  pocket  to  pay  for  a  seat  in  the  stage- 
waggon,  it  suddenly  rushed  into  my  mind,  for  the 
first  time,  that  all  the  money  which  I  then  possessed 
would  soon  become  due  to  the  person  of  whom  I 
bought  the  land.  This  thought  dashed  all  my  pros- 
pects in  a  moment,  and  I  suffered  the  infinite  morti- 
fication of  finding  all  my  animating  hopes  of  return- 
ing to  my  family,  blasted  in  a  moment. 

I  withdrew  my  hand  from  my  pocket;  made  some 
excuse  for  not  taking  the  seat  in  the  stage,  and  re- 
turned to  my  lodgings.  Here  I  endeavored  to  call 
my  thoughts  together  and  adjust  my  pursuit  to  my 
situation.  A  thought  soon  occurred  of  speculating 
upon  my  own  paper.  I  therefore  repaired  to  the 
man  of  whom  I  bought  the  land,  and  after  some 
preliminary  discourse,  told  him  that  I  would  pay 
him  immediately,  providing  he  would  make  me  a 
handsome  allowance.  He  finally  agreed  to  allow 
me  a  discount  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  upon 
my  notes,  and  I  accordingly  paid  him  the  money. 

Finding  myself  now  in  possession  of  nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  I  again  began  my  journey 
southward.  In  travelling  through  Virginia,  I  uni- 
formly met  with  that  polite  attention  from  the  gentle- 
men of  the  country,  for  which  they  are  so  remarka- 
ble, and  which  renders  their  society  so  extremely 
pleasing.  Nothing  of  unusual  moment  occurring 
whilst  I  was  on  my  journey  through  this  state,  I  shall 
not  detain  your  attention  with  the  relation  of  com- 
mon events. 

In  passing  through  North  Carolina,  I  put  up  for 
the  night  at  the  house  of  one  Smcad,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Neus  river.  Being  about  to  depart  the  next 
morning,  I  discovered  my  trunk  broken  open,  and 
on  examination,  found  a  bundle  of  fine  clothes  tak- 
en out,  and  with  it  one  hundred  and  ten  dollars,  it 
being  all  my  money,  excepting  two  or  three  dollars 
which  I  had  in  my  pocket.  I  tried  all  measures  for 
the  recovery  of  my  money,  which  offered  prospect 
of  succeeding.     The  Supreme  Court  then  sitting   in 
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Wilmington,  I  laid  the  matter  before  Judges  Ash 
and  M'Lay  but  found  no  circumstance  of  alleviation 
from  any  measures  which  I  took.  I  was  again  re- 
duced to  very  deplorable  circumstances,  and  did  not 
know  what  further  to  do.  My  case  was  generally 
known.  Yet  no  uian  offered  to  assist  me  in  any 
measure,  until  a  young  gentleman,  by  the  name  of 
Huntington,  and  another  by  the  name  of  Bowen, 
(a  clergyman)  gave  me  sufficient  to  discharge  my 
tavern  bill  at  Wilmington,  which  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours  had  amounted  to  the  enormous 
sum  of  three  pounds  ten  shillings.  The  name  of  this 
conscientious  landlord  was  Dawsy. 

I  contracted  with  the  skipper  of  a  coasting  sloop 
to  fetch  me  to  Charleston,  South-Carolina,  for  four 
dollars,  and  put  my  trunk  into  his  hands  as  a  securi- 
ty until  I  should  pay  him  the  money.  We  arrived 
soon  at  Charleston,  and  being  partially  acquainted 
with  a  Mr.  Thayer,  merchant,  1  applied  to  him,  and 
he  humanely  assisted  me  to  go  on  to  Georgia. 

When  I  entered  this  town  it  was  evening,  and  I 
looked  with  eager  desire  to  behold  some  situation 
resembling  such  as  my  fancy  had  pictured  in  my 
own  mind  for  my  friend  Huntington's.  My  soul 
was  attuned  to  the  soft  harmony  and  tender  touches 
of  friendship.  I  had  pictured  in  my  mind  a  thou- 
sand tender  expressions  and  pleasing  observations, 
after  meeting  once  again,  which  would  mutually  pass 
between  us.  Eight  jears  had  elapsed  since  we  had 
seen  each  other.  "W  e  both  had  passed  through  ma- 
ny unusual  and  trying  scenes  during  that  period. 
We  had  both  a  great  store  of  amusement  for  each 
other  in  the  relation  of  our  adventures,  more  partic- 
ularly those  where  the  feelings  of  the  heart  were 
deeply  interested.  And  what  greater  pleasure  can 
exist  than  granting  pleasure  to  our  friend?  I  now 
fancied  the  end  of  my  trying  pilgrimage  had  arrived, 
and  that  I  should  here  find  a  resting  place  from  fur- 
ther trouble.     1  eagerly  inquired  of  the   first   man  I 
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saw  for  a  direction  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Huntington. 
I  was  informed  that  Mr.  Huntington  did  not  live  in 
Washington,  that  his  family  had  gone  to  the  New- 
England  states,  and  that  he  was  in  South  Carolina, 
or  else  gone  on  to  the  northward  after  them. 

This  information  was  like  the  sentence  of  death. 
My  blood  revolved  back  to  my  heart  in  death-like 
chills,  and  I  saw  nothing  but  destruction  staring  me 
full  in  the  face;  a  total  and  absolute  stranger,  not  so 
much  as  knowing  a  single  character  in  this  state  from 
hearsay;  again  become  destitute  of  money,  and  what 
further  to  do,  or  where  to  go,  I  was  totally  at  a  loss. 
In  the  room  of  making  a  sudden  establishment  for 
my  family  in  this  country,  I  saw  no  prospect  of  pro- 
viding for  my  own  bare  necessities. 

By  this  time  you  will  begin  to  think  that  I  was  the 
sport  and  plaything  of  fortune,  and  that  she  delight- 
ed in  tantalizing  me  with  false  hopes  in  order  to  see 
how  great  was  my  fortitude  to  endure  disappoint- 
ment. However,  as  Esop  says  in  the  fable  of  the 
frogs,  "  It  might  be  play  to  her,  but  it  was  death  to 
me." 

I  put  up  for  the  night  at  the  house  of  our  friend 
Terondet,  and  ruminated  on  my  situation,  and  upon 
my  plan  of  operation  for  the  future.  I  arose  in  the 
morning  and  began  to  enquire  of  my  landlord  into 
the  nature  and  situation  of  the  country,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  obtaining  business.  I  learned  in  the  course 
of  enquiry  that  the  academy  in  this  town  was  desti- 
tute of  a  Rector,  and  that  General  Williamson  was 
Principal  of  the  commissioners  superintending  the 
academical  affairs.  To  him  I  therefore  applied,  and 
.introduced  myself  as  a  person  wishing  for  business, 
and  offered  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  Rector  of  the 
academy. 

The  General  asked  whether  I  had  any  credentials 
by  which  I  could  shew  my  ability  as  a  Rector,  so  as 
to  ensure  his  confidence.  I  answered  in  the  affirm- 
ative, and  said  if  he  would  give  me  an  opportunity 
1  would  exhibit  them.     At  this  answer  the   General 
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looked  me  in  the  face  as  though  he  was  waiting  for 
a  further  explanation,  not  yet  understanding  fully 
the  meaning  of  my  reply.  1  then  observed  that  my 
credentials  were  in  my  head,  and  that  I  wanted  the 
opportunity  of  one  fortnight  as  Rector  of  the  acad 
emy  to  give  him  the  satisfaction  which  he  desired. 
The  general  seemed  diverted  with  this  reply,  but 
still  was  desirous  for  further  information  upon  the 
subject.  I  then  stated  to  him  in  order  the  situation. 
I  was  under,  and  the  disappointment  I  had  met  with 
on  account  of  not  finding  Mr.  Huntington,  with 
whom  I  was  particularly  acquainted. 

This  account  gave  entire  satisfaction;  and  I  was 
placed  immediately  at  the  head  of  the  academy, 
where  I  have  flattered  myself  I  have  exhibited  the 
promised  credentials. 

I  began  my  business  under  such  circumstances  as 
would  naturally  lead  me  to  strong  exertion,  in  order  ' 
to  appear  with  some  degree  of  reputation  ut  the  head 
of  this  academy.  I  spared  no  pains  to  effect  such  a 
purpose,  and  soon  brought  my  school  into  a  state  of 
order  sufficient  to  ensure  a  rapid  progress  in  literary 
improvement.  My  prospects  for  such  a  purpose 
were  not  at  first  view  of  the  flattering  kind.  I  found 
the  children  who  frequented  my  school  generally 
under  the  care  of  rich  parents,  educated  without  or- 
der, system  or  dicipline;  accustomed  to  the  most 
unlimited  gratification  of  their  passions  and  appe- 
tites, without  any  idea  of  subordination,  but  on  the 
contrary  indulged  in  the  constant  exercise  of  author- 
ity over  the  blacks.  Notwithstanding  these  discour- 
aging circumstances,  I  succeeded  in  my  undertaking 
beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectations.  My  school 
increased  apace,  and  fortune  for  one  moment  was 
willing  to  smile  on  my  endeavors.  I  received  the 
co-oparation  of  the  leading  characters  of  the  place 
in  the  establishment  of  my  academic  discipline,  to- 
gether with  the  decided  approbation  of  the  board  of 
commissioners,  who  held  the  funds  of  the  acadamy, 
and  superintended  its  general  concerns. 
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In  order  to  give  you  some  general  idea  of  the 
state  of  literature,  customs  and  manners  through  this 
state,  I  will  describe  the  several  characters  who 
composed  the  board  of  commissioners,  as  a  specimen, 
which  will  answer  for  a  tolerable  description  of  the 
people  through  the  state. 

General  Williamson  was  their  president,  a  man 
by  nature  endowed  with  strong  mental  powers,  bold, 
enterprising  and  ambitious.  His  education  was  small, 
his  mind  was  uncultivated,  and  his  opportunities 
for  information  in  the  circles  of  refinement  were 
very  much  circumscribed  ;  notwithstanding,  from  a 
very  low  beginning  he  made  his  way  merely  by  the 
strength  of  native  genius,  to  opulence  and  respecta- 
bility among  his  countrymen.  He  had  been  a  fa- 
mous partizan  leader  during  the  revolutionary  war, 
/where  the  contest  had  been  managed  between  the 
whigs  and  tories,  much  after  the  manner  of  the  In- 
dians, in  whose  neighborhood  the  chief  scenes  of 
slaughter  and  bloodshed  were  exhibited.  From 
these  circumstances  the  General  had  imbibed  the  tem- 
per of  the  natives  in  many  respects.  Strong  in 
friendship,  to  seek  the  life  of  his  friend's  enemy  ; 
implacable  in  his  resentments  ;  patient,  persevering 
and  enterprising.  Fond  of  his  own  family  to  ex- 
travagance, and  very  desirous  to  fit  them  for  public 
service  and  usefulness.  His  family  did  not  disap- 
point the  warm  expectations  of  their  fond  parent. 
His  oldest  son,  Charles,  was  fast  following  his  father 
in  the  career  of  military  fame,  and  now  held  the 
commission  of  colonel,  with  much  reputation  ;  his 
second,  Micajah,  was  a  major  ;  and  his  third,  Peter, 
was  a  practising  attorney.  His  oldest  daughter  was 
married  to  General  John  Clark  ;  his  second  to  John 
Griffin,  Esq.  an  attorney,  concerning  whom  more 
will  be  said  ;  his  third,  to  Doctor  Bird  ;  all  these 
daughters  were  characters  of  very  amiable  manners, 
who  would  have  done  honor  to  a  drawing  room,  in 
the  politest  circles. 

John  Griffin,  Esq.  was  the  second  commissioner 
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of  this  board.  He  was  a  man  of  handsome,  though 
not  great  abilities.  His  education  had  been  barely 
sufficient  for  his  practice  at  the  bar.  He  was  master 
of  but  a  very  partial  share  of  knowledge  in  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences.  He  was  endo  >d  with  in- 
dustry and  enterprise  ;  fond  of  insinuating  himself 
into  the  affections  of  people  by  flattery,  for  effecting 
wfcich,  he  had  considerable  abilities,  and  in  return 
he  lent  a  very  willing  ear  to  the  flatterer.  He  was 
hospitable,  humane,  and  benevolent,  and  very  at- 
tentive to  measures  of  public  benefit.  He  had  begun 
his  career  at  the  lowest  state  of  poverty  and  obscu- 
rity, and  by  the  mere  dint  of  perseverance,  had  sur- 
mounted all  obstacles,  and  raised  himself  to  notice 
and  esteem.  Colonel  Willis  held  the  third  place 
among  the  commissioners.  He  formely  represented 
the  state  of  Georgia  in  the  federal  Congress.  He 
was  a  man  of  an  amiable  heart,  of  the  most  friendly 
and  benevolent  disposition,  but  somewhat  versatile 
in  his  pursuits,  anJ  not  the  most  accurate  economi- 
cal calculator.  Doctor  Rustin  was  an  automaton 
in  this  and  every  other  society.  Mr.  Terondet,  a 
Frenchman  by  birth,  who  bore  the  character  of  a 
good  hone*i  thriving  man,  without  any  other  recom- 
mendatons  or  disqualifications  which  were  calculated 
to  claim  the  attention  of  mankind. 

I  received  an  invitation  from  General  Williamson 
to  make  my  abode  with  him,  having  three  of  his 
children  under  my  care. 

I  had  not  long  resided  in  this  town  before  I  began 
to  learn  the  leading  objects  of  the  principal  charac- 
ters inhabiting  this  state.  I  found  a  rage  for  land 
speculation,  which  absorbed  the  attention  of  all 
classes.  This,  in  the  first  instance,  hacl  been  a  busi- 
ness  conducted  upon  a  fair  scale,  and  attended  with 
vast  profit:  at  that  stage  it  was  managed  by  a  few  ; 
but  at  length  the  business,  from  which  such  great 
profit  being  derived,  becoming  known,  all  were 
seized  with  the  mania  of  rushing  suddenly  into  im- 
mense wealth,  and  the  most  nefarious  schemes  were 
35* 
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put  in  practice  to  defraud  a  credulous  world  with 
the  idea  of  becoming  interested  in  the  excellent  soil 
of  Georgia  lands.  Corruption  had  proceeded  so 
far  as  to  produce  an  open  and  notorious  violation 
of  all  the  public  offices  established  for  the  regula- 
tion of  tb  sale  of  ungranted  lands.  Hence,  millions 
of  acres,  which  never  had  existence,  were  sold  in 
the  other  states,  and  to  foreigners  ;  and  millions 
more  were  sold  many  times  over  by  the  same  per- 
son. Such  iniquity  could  not  remain  long  undiscov- 
ered ;  strangers  in  some  measure  became  acquainted 
with  the  frauds  of  Georgia,  and  of  course  the  profits 
of  these  speculations  ceased. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  state  of  Georgia  remain- 
ed  yet  uninhabited,  and  under  the   Indian  claims. 
This  tract   of  land   extended  the  distance  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  west,  to  the  river  Mississip 
pi,  and  contained  the  most  fertile  soil  in  the  south 
ern  states.     A  scheme  was  concerted  by  a  number 
who  formed  themselves  into  com- tallies  for  the  pur 
pose,  to   purchase  the  pre-emption   of  the   state  to 
the  greater  part  of  these  lands.   Gen.  Gunn,  Senator 
in  the  Federal  Congress,  was  the  leading  character 
of  these  companies.     This  association  \  roduced   a 
counter  combination  among  a  number  of  others,  at 
the  head  of  whom  was    Mr.   Few,  tormer  member 
of  Congress  from  this  state,  anH  quondam  Governor. 
The   purport  of  this  association  was  to  outbid,  or 
otherwise  gain  the  purchase  of  this  land  to  them- 
selves, from  the  other  companies. 

At  the  sitting  of  the  Legislature  in  Augusta,  the 
town  was  crowded  with  characters  who  were  inter- 
ested in  this  business.  The  spirit  of  the  two  parties 
had  become  warm  and  animated,  and  all  the  arts 
of  intrigue,  corruption  and  venality  were  put  in 
practice  by  both  parties  to  carry  their  favorite 
point.  Gunn  and  his  associates  were  ultimately 
successful,  to  the  great  mortification  and  resentment 
of  the  others.  This  was  a  signal  of  alarm  which 
aroused  the  individual  inhabitants  of  the  whole  state 
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to  take  an  active  part  in  the  contest.  The  triumph- 
ant party  were  not  anxious  to  carry  their  animosi- 
ties to  any  greater  length  against  their  opponents. 
They  had  gained  the  prize,  and  were  willing  that 
the  disappointed  party  should  console  themselves 
by  bitter  invectives  and  murmurs.  Gunn  and  his 
party  obtained  grants  from  the  state  to  the  amount 
of  twenty-two  millions  of  acres  of  a  most  fertile  and 
pleasant  country. 

The  exertions  of  the  disappointed  party  produced 
an  effect,  perhaps  never  before  known  under  any 
government.  They  bestirred  themselves  so  effectu- 
ally as  to  obtain  a  very  decided  majority  of  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  at  the  next  election,  a  year 
after  the  grant  was  made  to  Gunn  and  others  ;  and, 
to  the  astonishment  of  all  mankind,  they  rescinded 
the  act  of  the  former  legislature,  erased  it  from  their 
records,  and  declared  it  to  be  null  and  void  ;  not- 
withstanding the  grantees  had  actually  paid  the  pur- 
chase money  long  before  into  the  state  treasury,  and 
had  disposed  of  much  of  their  lands  to  various  char- 
acters through  the  union. 

This  session  of  the  legislature  assumed  judiciary 
powers,  examined  witnesses  concerning  the  means 
of  obtaining  the  grant,  and  proceeded  to  declare, 
that  the  grantees  had  obtained  their  grants  by  bribe- 
ry and  corruption,  and  that  of  course  the  grants 
were  null  and  void. 

However,  to  return  from  this  digression.  I  found 
my  school  increase  apace,  and  some  of  the  best 
geniuses  were  discovered  in  this  academy  that  ever 
fell  under  my  instruction,  particularly  a  daughter 
ol  Gen.  Williamson,  of  the  age  of  fifteen.  The 
brilliancy  of  her  wit,  the  strength  of  her  mind,  and 
the  amiable  disposition  of  her  heart,  were  objects 
of  the  most  pleasing  kind. 

I  will  now  present  you  with  a  course  of  letters 
which  have  passed  between  me  and  my  friends  since 
I  left  the  state  of  New-York. 
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To  Mr.  WILLIAM  HALSEY,  Bridghampton. 

Charlton,  Sept.  10,  1794. 

Sir, 

According  to  our  arrangements,  I  embrace  the 
first  opportunity  of  giving  you  information  of  my 
situation,  that  you  may  communicate  the  same  to 
Mr.  Burroughs,  as  soon  as  you  can  gain  intelligence 
of  the  place  of  his  residence. 

My  father  has  made  comfortable  provision  for  me 
and  my  children,  in  a  house  adjoining  to  my  brother- 
in-law,  who  keeps  a  store  of  general  assortments,  to 
which  I  have  access  without  restraint,  on  my  father's 
account. 

My  friends  treat  me  with  attention  and  pity,  with- 
out any  of  that  gall  of  bitterness  which  is  apt  to  at- 
tend on  one  in  dependant  circumstances. 

Application  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Burrough's 
parents  to  have  my  oldest  child,  Edward,  live  with 
them.  I  expect  he  will  set  out  from  here  for  such  a 
purpose,  next  week. 

My  mind  is  filled  with  constant  anxiety  on  the  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Burroughs.  I  have  heard  nothing 
from  him  since  I  left  Long  Island,  upon  which  I  can 
depend.  Many  reports  are  prevailing  here  of  the 
most  disagreeable  kind,  respecting  him.  Some  say 
he  is  in  the  prison  of  New-York,  and  some  say  he  is 
not  in  prison,  but  spending  his  time  in  rioting  and 
drunkenness,  without  any  attention  to  me  or  his 
family. 

Probably  it  is  thought  that  these  reports  may  gain 
a  standing  in  my  mind,  and  cause  me  much  pain. 
But  those  who  suggest  them  are  not  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  facts  as  they  ought  to  be,  or  else  they 
would  never  harbor  or  surmise,  such  disagreeable 
ideas. 

You  will  not  wonder  at  my  feeling  disagreeable, 
when  you  take  into  consideration,  that  our  separa- 
tion was  produced  by  the  blackest  malice  of  a  few 
who   call  themselves  the  children  of  God,  but   to 
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others  it   appeared  that  they  were  the  children  of 
the  devils  whose  ready  service  they  performed. 

You  may  think  my  expressions  uncharitable,  pos- 
sibly ;  but,  sir,  consider  I  am  wounded  in  a  tender 
point,  and  consider  this  is  a  truth  which  I  have  felt 
with  the  liveliest  sensations.  To  be  separated  in 
such  a  manner  from  a  kind  and  tender  husband  ;  to 
see  him  banished  from  his  family,  thrown  out  again 
into  the  open  world  in  a  state  of  the  most  destitute 
poverty,  exposed  to  difficulties  in  every  shape. — 
May  truth  be  his  guide  through  every  scene.  These 
things  present  to  our  view  this  picture  of  human 
nature,  viz.  feeble  in  itself,  liable  to  so  many  casual- 
ties ;  tortured  with  so  many  pains  ;  visited  by  so 
many  maladies  ;  crazed  with  so  many  cares  ;  worn 
down  by  so  many  sorrows  ;  so  dependant  on  others 
for  succor,  relief  and  consolation  :  but  truth  pos- 
sesses the  power  to  revive,  improve  and  mature  the 
feelings  of  humanity.  The  spirit  of  truth  is  a  spirit 
of  commiseration  and  charity,  therefore  let  selfish- 
ness be  done  away  ;  let  benevolence  be  cultivated, 
let  truth,  pure  and  undefiled,  be  maintained,  and 
we  need  not  fear  but  ministering  angels  will  be 
found  in  every  clime,  who,  under  the  influence  of 
truth,  will  wipe  away  tears,  assuage  pain,  and  hand 
the  cup  of  consolation  to  the  broken-hearted. 
I  remain  your  humble  servant  in  esteem, 

SALLY  BURROUGHS. 


To  the  Rev.  EDEN  BURROUGHS. 

Charlton,  June  \Qth,  1794. 
Dear  Brother, 

I  received  a  letter  from  Sally,  by  a  messenger  from 
Long-Island,  dated  the  9th  inst.  by  which  I  under- 
stood that  the  difficulties  prevailing  at  the  time  of 
your  being  there  had  increased  to  such  a  degree  as 
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to  destroy  the  prospect  of  your  son's  supporting  his 
family  in  that  place,  and  accordingly  he  left  there 
about  one  month  since,  for  Georgia,  and  does  not 
expect  to  return  to  live  on  the  island  any  more.  He 
had  to  leave  his  family  destitute  of  money  or  provis- 
ion, and  his  wife  near  being  confined  in  child-bed 
illness.  She  was  under  the  necessity  of  applying  to 
the  overseers  of  the  poor  for  relief.  She  is  desirous 
of  returning  from  the  island,  as  she  is  uncertain  when 
her  husband  will  be  able  to  assist  her,  or  move  her 
away.  I  shall  go  next  week  to  fetch  her  and  chil- 
dren to  Charlton.  I  thought  it  probable  you  might 
wish  to  have  one  of  the  little  boys  live  with  you;  for 
should  your  son  ever  get  into  such  circumstances  to 
the  southward  as  to  send  for  his  wife,  I  think  it  would 
be  imprudent  to  move  the  children  into  that  un- 
healthy climate.  I  wish  you  would  write  to  me  on 
the  subject.     I  remain  your  affectionate  brother, 

EBENEZER  DAVIS. 


To  Mr.  STEPHEN  BURROUGHS. 

Bridghampton,  June  9th,  1794. 
Dear  Sir, 

You  will  undoubtedly  wish  to  know  my  situation 
by  the  first  opportunity,  and  therefore  I  shall  not 
neglect  this,  although  it  may  be,  you  may  never  re- 
ceive this  letter,  for  I  do  not  altogether  depend  on 
the  certainty  of  its  conveyance.  Our  youngest  child, 
which  is  a  daughter,  was  born  on  the  4th  of  May, 
and  is  well;  the  rest  of  the  family  in  usual  health, 
myself  excepted,  being  something  out  of  health 
through  a  state  of  debility.  I  have  heard  nothing 
from  our  relations  in  Charlton  since  you  left  me.  I 
made  application  to  Esq.  Rogers,  the  overseer  of 
the  poor,  and  he  contributed  to  my  relief,  but  soon 
the  two  engines  of  cruelty,  Hurlbut  and  Pierson, 
commenced  their  attacks   upon   Mr.  Elias   Halsey, 
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and  have  demanded  security  of  him  for  all  the  costs 
arising  from  my  maintenance,  together  with  that  of 
the  children,  on  account  of  his   being  the   first  who 
rented  us  a  house  without  giving  due   notice   to  the 
everseers  of  the  poor.     Mr.  Halsey  is  totally  igno- 
rant what  measures  to  take  in  this   business,  and  the 
two  justices  say  that  they  will  possitively  have  him 
carried  to  jail  to-morrow  if  he  don't   comply   with 
their  demand.     The  business  has  come  to  this   crisis 
that  I  see  no  other  way  but  to  return  to  my  friends 
at  Carlton,  for  nothing  will  answer  the  demands  of 
the  two  justices  against  Mr.  Halsey  but  my  removal. 
It  is  like  death  to  me  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
turning and  to  be  treated  as  1  shall  by  my  relations. 
I  had  rather  work  like  a  slave  for  my  own  and  chil- 
dren's support,  therefore  I  beg  you  would  make  the 
time  as  short  as  possible  before  you  come  or  send  af- 
ter me,  and  not  think  of  revenging  the   injuries   you 
have  suffered,  by  that  which  will  bring  calamity   on 
me  and  the  children.     My  blood  runs  cold  to   think 
what  I  yet  have  got  to  pass  through !     I  cannot  rest, 
by  night  or  day;  my  trouble  almost  bereaves  me  of 
my  senses.     My  little  boys  both   stand  by    and   ask 
what  mamma  cries    so  much   for,  and  wish   daddy 
would  come  home.     Poor  children,  they  little  know 
the  afflictions  of  their  parents.     I  beg  of  you   not  to 
wait  for  a  state  of  affluence  before  you  send  for  me. 
A  state  of  poverty  is  much  more  tolerable,   than  liv- 
ing without  where  I  am  going.     Make  it  your   own 
case,  my  dear,  and  often  read  this  that  you  may  not 
forget,  for  one  day,  that  you  have  a  wife  and  chil- 
dren, who  long  to  see  you  and  live  with  you.     My 
head  is  in  such  confusion  that  I  hardly  know  what  I 
write,  but  let  me  once  more  remind  you  to  make  the 
time  as  short  as  possible  before  you  provide  me  with 
a  home,  where  we  may  both  live  together.     Let  me 
entreat  you  by  the  ties  of  love  and  friendship,  by  the 
tender  feelings  of  a  parent,  to  shorten  our  affliction 
as  much  as  possible. 

I  feel  great  anxiety  on   account   of  your  health. 
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The  climate  to  which  you  have  bent  your  course  is 
so  unsalutary,  and  your  constitution  so  broken  and 
worn  down  with  sickness  and  misfortune,  that  I 
tremble  for  the  event. 

22d.  Since  I  wrote  the  above  I  have  heard  from 
my  father.  He  is  coming  to  move  me  back  to  Charl- 
ton. On  Wednesday  next  he  will  be  here.  What 
a  meeting  shall  we  have !  God  only  knows  my  feel- 
ings on  this  occasion.  I  wish  you  would  not  delay 
one  moment  to  write  after  you  have  received  this. 
I  should  rest  much  easier,  could  I  hear  from  you  but 
one  word.  I  scarce  know  how  to  end  my  letter. 
There  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  melancholy  pleasure  in 
writing  to  you,  although  it  is  uncertain  whether  you 
receive  the  letter.  I  am  much  more  out  of  health 
than  when  I  began  the  letter.  A  universal  debility, 
accompanied  with  night  sweats,  attends  me  con- 
stantly. The  rest  of  the  family  are  well,  the  infant 
excepted,  which  is  extremely  restless  and  unquiet.  I 
remain,  dear  sir,  your  loving  and  affectionate  wife, 

SALLY  BURROUGHS. 


To  the  Rev.  EDEN  BURROUGHS. 

Sept.  28M,  1794. 
Honored  and  dear  Sir, 

I  have  made  a  number  of  trials  to  communicate 
letters  to  you,  but  not  receiving  any  answer,  I  pre- 
sume they  have  failed.  This  day  being  in  the  post- 
office  and  looking  over  the  books,  I  there  saw  Han- 
over made  a  post  town,  therefore  am  writing  this 
letter  to  lodge  in  the  office  in  this  place,  expecting  it 
will  go  to  you  immediately. 

How  my  leaving  the  state  of  New-York  for 
Georgia  appears  to  your  view,  I  cannot  even  con- 
jecture ;  but  when  you  come  to  be  informed  that 
the  cruel  persecution,  which  I  suffered  when  you 
was  in  that  state,  increased  to  such  a  degree   as   to 
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ruirf  my  circumstances  and  reduce  me  to  poverty  ; 
under  this  situation  you  will  not  wonder  at  my  wish- 
ing for  a  peaceable  retreat  from  such  a  storm,  that 
I  might  provide  for  my  family  a  comfortable  subsis- 
tence. 

During  my  journey  to  this  country,  I  met  with  a 
variety  of  incidents  as  is  usual  for  me,  and  some  of 
them  of  a  peculiar  nature;  yet  they  are  now  past 
and  gone,  and  only  leave  an  impression  on  my  mind 
faint  as  the  dreams  of  the  night.  My  present  situa- 
tion is  easy  and  agreeable,  one  circumstance  excep- 
ted, viz.  the  separation  from  my  family.  I  have 
heard  nothing  from  them  since  I  left  Long-Island. 
I  shudder  with  horror  to  think  of  their  situation.  I 
beg  you  to  afford  them  what  assistance  you  can,  un- 
til I  can  obtain  a  situation  to  grant  them  relief  my- 
self, which  I  hope  will  not  be  long. 

Huntington  is  gone !  forever  gone !  K*  died  in 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  of  a  putrid  fever.  I 
was  informed  that  he  resigned  himself  to  his  ap^- 
proaching  fate,  of  which  he  was  sensible  sometime 
before  his  dissolution,  with  fortitude  and  calmness. 
"Death  lets  down  the  curtain,  and  the  play  is  end- 
ed." i 

I  saw  Mr.  Niles  in  Philadelphia,  the  particulars  of 
which  he  has  undoubtedly  stated  to  you,  long  before 
this.  I  remain  with  sentiments  of  duty,  your  affec- 
tionate son  STEPHEN  BURROUGHS. 


To  Mr.  STEPHEN  BURROUGHS. 

Hanover,  N.  H.  Dec.  31,  1794. 
Dear  Child, 

A  few  days  ago  I  received  yours,  bearing  date  on 
the  28th  September,  which  is  the  only  letter  that  has 
come  to  hand  since  your  departure  from  the  north- 
ern states. 

36 
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The  care  of  your  family  being  undoubtedly  the 
object  that  is  uppermost  in  your  mind,  I  will  inform 
you  what  I  know  concerning  them,  without  holding 
you  in  suspense  by  saying  any  more  previous  to  such 
information.  Your  eldest  son  is  at  my  house,  and 
has  resided  with  me  for  about  three  months.  He  has 
the  privilege  of  a  school,  which  he  constantly  at- 
tends. He  appears  to  make  good  proficiency  in 
learning.  I  find  him  to  be  a  pleasant  and  promising 
child,  and  should  be  highly  pleased  at  keeping  him 
with  me  until  he  arrives  to  a  state  of  manhood,  if 
such  a  thing  might  comport  with  your  pleasure. 

Your  spouse  now  resides  with  her  family  in  Charl- 
ton. Her  father,  upon  hearing  of  her  straitened  cir- 
cumstances on  the  island,  went  and  moved  her,  and 
made  comfortable  provision  for  her  near  by.  The 
last  news  from  thence  was,  th,at  she  and  family  were 
well. 

It  has  ever  been  a  matter  of  speculation  and  sur- 
prise to  us,  that  Divine  Providence  has  opened  such 
a  door  among  strangers,  and  in  such  a  distant  part, 
for  your  being  useful  to  mankind  and  of  advantage 
to  yourself.  The  voice  contained  in  such  a  provi- 
dence is,  in  my  view,  like  the  intercession  which  the 
dresser  of  the  vineyard  made  in  behalf  of  the  barren 
fig-tree,  *  Lord,  let  it  alone  this  year,  till  I  shall  dig 
about  it  and  dung  it." 

The  bowels  of  a  father,  and  the  piercing  affections 
of  a  mother  do  yet  constrain  us  to  entreat  you  to 
keep  this  ever  in  view,  that  after  all  the  trouble  and 
anguish  which  you  have  undergone,  and  which  we 
have  suffered  on  your  account,  we  may  in  the  de- 
cline of  our  days  be  comforted  with  the  tidings,  that 
you  have  learned  wisdom  and  obedience  to  the  calls 
of  your  Divine  Master,  who  commands  you  to  give 
up  all  for  his  sake.  It  is  our  heart's  desire  and  pray- 
er to  God,  that  in  the  whole  of  your  pursuits  you 
aaily  remember  that  one  thing  is  needful,  and  that 
this  is  life  eternal  to  know  the  only  true  God,  and 
Jesus  Christ  whom  he  has  sent. 
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I  forgot  to  mention  in  its  proper  place,  that  in  due 
time  after  you  left  Long  Island,  a  daughter  was 
born  unto  you,  who  is  well.  Upon  your  informing 
that  you  saw  Mr.  Niles  in  Philadelphia,  I  felt  sur- 
prised he  had  not  mentioned  it  to  me  at  Commence- 
ment, which  is  the  only  time  I  have  had  an  inter- 
view with  him  in  the  interval  of  his  being  absent 
from  Congress.  In  your  letters  from  Georgia,  it 
will  be  acceptable  to  have  you  pay  particular  at- 
tention to  an  account  of  every  thing  noticable  in 
the  country,  as  soil,  climate,  productions,  and  espe- 
cially the  manners  of  the  people,  and  whether  there 
be  any  thing  that  looks  like  religion  among  them. 
It  wrould  likewise  be  highly  gratifying  to  have  an 
account  of  your  own  sentiments  upon  the  subject 
of  religion.  I  am  sensible  you  have  been  under  a 
temptation  to  conclude  that  there  is  nothing  in  re- 
ligion, from  the  treatment  you  have  received  from 
its  professors.  You  know  it  has  been  my  establish- 
ed sentiment  for  these  many  years,  that  we  ought 
not  to  form  an  estimate  of  religion  from  its  profes- 
sors. Let  them  dishonor  this  glorious  cause  ever  so 
much,  they  cannot  diminish  the  importance  of  it. 
We  shall  one  day  stand  convicted,  that  if  a  man 
should  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul, 
it  would  profit  him  nothing.  We  shall  wait  with 
much  longing  desire  till  we  receive  another  letter 
from  you ;  mean  while  we  rest  your  affectionate 
parents,  E.  &  A.  BURROUGHS. 


To  the  Rev.  EDEN  BURROUGHS. 

Augusta,  Feb.  24,  1795. 
Honored  and  dear  Parents, 

Yours  of  the  31st  December  came  safe  to  hand 
yesterday,  and  with  the  most  heartfelt  satisfaction, 
I  obtained  information,  for  the  first  time,  from  my 
unfortunate  family.     The  hard  hand  of  misfortune 
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has  compelled  me  to  pass  through  difficulties  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  man  ;  yet,  among  all  my 
misfortunes,  none  so  intolerable  as  the  separation 
from  my  family,  and  more  especially  my  separation 
at  such  a  juncture.  God  of  nature,  what  a  prospect  ! 

When  1  heard  they  were  comfortable,  and  settled 
in  an  agreeable  situation  by  Mrs.  Burrough's  father, 
the  weight  of  a  mountain  was  removed  from  my 
mind,  and  I  felt  an  ardor  of  gratitude  to  my  father- 
in-law  beyond  description,  and  if  I  had  the  riches 
of  India,  I  would  have  poured  them  into  his  posses- 
sion. I  have  left  the  academy  in  Washington,  and 
am  bound  to  a  town  called  Frederica,  on  the  island 
of  St.  Simons,  to  do  business  for  a  company  of  mer- 
chants in  Philadelphia.  The  prospect  in  this  line 
is  more  flattering,  as  it  offers  a  more  immediate 
establishment  for  my  family. 

In  obedience  to  your  desire,  I  should  write  the 
particulars  relating  to  things  worthy  of  nctice  in 
this  country  ;  but  as  I  have  kept  a  journal  of  all  the 
particulars  of  my  travels,  incorporated  with  remarks 
upon  every  subject  worthy  of  notice,  which  came 
under  my  view,  I  have  determined  to  send  you  the 
journal  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  for  a  conveyance 
offers.  This  will  give  a  more  extensive  view  of  the 
subject,  than  is  possible  to  do  by  letter. 

The  religion  of  Georgia  consists,  in  every  man's 
doing  that  which  is  right  in  his  own  eyes.  Dissipa- 
tion and  licentiousness  reign  here  triumphant.  This 
is  the  worst  side  of  the  character  of  the  Georgians. 
They  are  hospitable,  humane  and  courteous  in  the 
extreme.  As  to  my  own  sentiments  of  religion,  you 
may  find  them  comprised  in  the  following  line  from 
Pope  :  "  An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of 
God  ;"  and  this  honesty  consists  in  following  the 
law  of  his  own  mind,  without  depending  on  the 
dogmas  of  others. 

I  remain,  with  sentiments  of  filial  affection,  your 
dutiful  son,  S.  BURROUGHS. 
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To  the  Rev.  EDEN  BURROUGHS. 

Philadelphia,  May  23c?,  1795. 

Honored  and  dear  Parents, 

I  have  been  in  this  city  for  the  space  of  six  weeks. 
I  have  not  written  to  you,  owing  to  the  daily  uncer- 
tainty of  the  time  when  I  should  leave  here.  It  is 
now  determined  that  I  shall  spend  the  summer  in 
this  place  ;  I  therefore  hasten  to  give  you  what  in- 
formation relating  to  my  prospects  and  present  situ- 
ation is  in  my  power  to  communicate.  I  shall  leave 
here  early  in  the  fall  for  the  province  of  Louisiana. 
If  possible  I  shall  make  a  visit  to  my  family  before 
my  departure ;  however,  it  is  yet  problematical 
whether  I  shall  be  able  to  effect  such  a  desirable  ob- 
ject. 

I  wish  that  all  the  information  relating  to  my  fam- 
ily, you  would  communicate  to  me  in  the  minutest 
manner.  I  have  not  as  yet  received  any  intelligence 
from  them,  excepting  what  is  conveyed  in  your  let- 
ters. I  anxiously  wish  to  see  my  little  boy  now 
with  you,  but  God  only  knows  whether  I  shall  ever 
be  gratified.  You  may  think  my  foolish  fondness 
on  this  subject,  betokens  the  exercise  of  little  manly 
reason  ;  however,  I  console  myself  under  the  indul- 
gence of  such  feelings,  with  the  instance  of  like 
conduct  in  no  less  a  man  than  Agesilaus,  king  of 
Sparta  ;  being  caught  one  day  riding  a  reed  with 
his  children,  he  desired  the  man  to  say  nothing  on 
the  subject  until  he  had  become  the  father  of  chil- 
dren himself. 

For  one  moment  turn  your  attention  to  my  pres- 
ent situation.  But  little  more  than  a  year  since,  I 
was  in  this  city  on  my  route  to  Georgia,  and  under 
such  circumstances  as  to  give  the  most  exquisite  pain 
at  taking  them  into  consideration  at  this  time.  1 
have  since  been  at  the  head  of  an  academy  in  Geor- 
gia with  some  reputation.  I  left  it  to  the  regret  of 
parents  and  students.     I  then  entered  into  business 
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for  a  company  of  merchants.  This  business  I  per- 
formed to  their  satisfaction,  which  finally  brought 
me  to  this  city.  A  new  train  of  events  succeeding, 
I  am  detained  here  through  the  summer,  and  my 
course  turned  to  Louisiana.  What  a  scene  of  fluc- 
tuation. My  life  is,  and  has  been,  uniformly  irregu- 
lar. All  these  things  have  taken  place  by  unforeseen 
events,  which  no  human  prudence  could  prevent. 

No  man  longs  more  passionately  for  domestic  ease 
and  retirement  from  the  bustle  of  the  world,  and  no 
man  at  present  appears  to  be  a  greater  remove  from 
it.  I  must  encounter  such  objects  as  offer  a  prospect 
for  such  a  purpose,  and  if  1  at  last  prove  unsuccess- 
ful, 1  shall  have  this  consolation,  that  I  have  done 
all  in  my  power. 

My  residence  in  Louisiana  probably  will  continue 
a  number  of  years.  My  first  stage  will  be  New  Or- 
leans; from  thence  I  shall  endeavor  to  open  a  chan- 
nel of  communication.  With  the  most  unfeigned 
desire  for  your  felicity,  I  remain  your  dutiful  son, 

STEPHEN  BURROUGHS. 


To  Mr.  STEPHEN  BURROUGHS. 

Hanover,  N.  H.  June  12,  1795. 
Dear  Child, 

Yours  of  the  23d  of  May  is  just  come  to  hand;  and 
though  an  acceptable  present,  it  fills  us  with  con- 
cern in  relation  to  your  future  welfare  in  life,  while 
it  constrains  us  to  view  you  as  a  ship  tossed  on  the 
ocean,  with  an  uncertainty  where  it  will  reach  the 
land,  or  whether  it  will  ever  arrive  on  shore,  with- 
out being  dashed  by  the  surrounding  billows,  or 
wrecked  on  the  quicksands.  But  amidst  the  pain  of 
our  anxiety  for  you,  we  are  sensible  it  ever  becomes 
us  to  leave  you  to  the  guidance  of  the  providence  of 
that  God,  whose  kingdom  rules  over  all.  If  your 
trust  is  in  him,  and  your  heart   is   truly   waiting   on 
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him,  you  will  surely  find  in  the  issue,  that  his  name 
is  a  strong  tower. 

In  relation  to  your  family,  I  believe  you  have  rea- 
son to  make  yourself  perfectly  easy  and  quiet  res- 
pecting their  situation.  So  far  as  1  can  learn,  their 
circumstances  are  as  easy  as  may  be  expected.  We 
received  a  letter  from  your  spouse  about  one  month 
since,  intimating  comfortable  tidings  in  relation  to 
the  health  and  situation  of  the  family. 

Your  little  son  appears  to  be  of  an  uncommonly 
sprightly  mind,  and  makes  good  progress  in  learn- 
ing. It  would,  beyond  all  doubt,  be  exceedingly 
gratifying  to  your  family  to  receive  a  visit  from  you 
this  summer  ;  it  would  be  peculiarly  so  to  us.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  refrain  to  remind  you, 
that  your  judgment,  and  not  your  affections,  ought 
to  govern  you  in  this  respect.  We  ever  wish  you 
to  conduct  not  only  with  that  integrity,  but  also 
with  that  discretion,  economy  and  prudence,  as  to 
render  yourself  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  any 
gentlemen  who  may  have  occasion  to  commit  any 
part  of  their  concerns  to  your  trust  and  manage- 
ment. 

You  will  be  mindful  to  improve  opportunities  to 
write  to  us  during  your  continuance  in  Philadelphia. 
It  will  perhaps  be  the  only  channel  through  which 
your  family  can  gain  information  from  you.  When 
you  shall  remove  into  the  Spanish  dominions,  the 
greater  distance  will  but  increase  our  desires  to  re- 
ceive as  frequent  information  from  you  as  you  can 
attend  to  communicate.  Remember  that  one  thing 
is  needful ;  and  receive  this  as  a  signal  of  parental 
regard  from  your  affectionate  parents, 

E.  &  A.  BURROUGHS. 
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To  the  Rev.  EDEN  BURROUGHS. 

Philadelphia,  June  23,  1795. 
Honored  and  dear  Parents, 

Yours  of  the  12th  was  handed  to  me  this  morn 
ing,  having  been  in  the  city  some  days,  owing  to  a 
mistake  of  its  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  one 
of  the  same  name,  living  in  this  city.  My  situation 
remains  yet  permanent,  and  will  probably  so  con- 
tinue until  October,  when  I  shall  again  be  on  the 
wing  of  fluctuation.  Some  things  of  a  public  na- 
ture have  transpired,  which,  if  founded  in  fact,  will 
have  an  influence  upon  my  future  prospects,  viz. 
Spain,  it  is  said,  has  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
France,  by  which  they  have  ceded  the  province  of 
Louisiana  to  the  French.  This  information  I  had 
from  Mr.  Adet,  the  new  French  ambassador.  M. 
La  Count,  another  diplomatic  character,  declared 
that  the  Mississippi  would  be  laid  open  to  the  Amer- 
icans without  restrictions.  Should  this  be  the  case, 
a  great  change  in  the  situation  which  I  shall  there 
occupy  will  necessarily  follow,  and  the  danger  to 
which  I  should  have  been  subject,  in  a  measure  be 
removed. 

The  shafts  of  malignity  are  hurled  at  me  with 
some  degree  of  rancour,  by  some  of  my  northern 
friends,  who  are  in  this  city  ;  yet  they  have  hitherto 
appeared  to  prove  harmless.  How  they  may  oper- 
ate, is  yet  in  the  womb  of  futurity. 

Your  letter  has  produced  such  an  effect  upon  my 
nervous  system,  that  I  can  hardly  guide  a  pen,  so 
strange  is  the  effect  on  my  feelings  ;  and  this  weak- 
ness I  find  daily  increasing.  I  ever  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  too  great  a  degree  of  sensibility.  To  hear  my 
family  were  comfortable  ;  that  my  little  Edward 
was  doing  well ;  to  reflect,  at  the  same  time,  upon 
my  own  situation,  absent  from  my  family  and  dear- 
est connexions,  traversing  the  immeasureable  wilds 
of  my  destiny,  produced  a  confused  chaos  of  pleas- 
ure, intermixed  with  the  keenest  pain,  and  a  some- 
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thing  more,  that  is  indescribable.  Pray  excuse  my 
incoherent  method  of  writing.  You  will  undoubt- 
edly ask  why  I  write  at  this  moment  ?  the  only 
answer  I  have  is,  that  I  am  more  unhappy  in  any 
other  situation  ;  it  serves  to  calm  the  boiling  pas- 
sions of  a  tumultuated  mind.  I  hear  my  sister  is 
keeping  a  school ;  may  she  never  feel  those  death- 
like stings  of  remorse,  arising  from  the  treatment  of 
an  ungrateful  world,  for  whom  she  has  spent  her 
time  and  strength,  as  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  her  un- 
happy brother. 

The  probability  is,  that  Congress  will  be  sooner 
called  together,  than  the  time  of  their  adjournment, 
owing  to  a  treaty  between  this  country  and  Great- 
Britain.  Should  such  an  event  take  place,  I  shall 
undoubtedly  see  Mr.  Niles,  by  whom  1  will  transmit 
a  more  particular  detail  of  my  prospects,  by  going 
into  the  Spanish  dominions. 

That  our  times  and  changes  are  fixed  and  unalter- 
able by  the  everlasting  laws  of  nature,  is  what  I 
most  firmly  believe;  and  therefore  to  remain  quiet 
under  whatever  situation  we  may  find  ourselves,  is  a 
duty  no  less  apparent.  To  moralize  thus  is  easy, 
but  to  reduce  it  to  practice,  is  truly  difficult,  when  I 
find  the  storm  of  adversity  bursting  with  impending 
ruin  over  my  head. 

Whether  in  prosperity  or  adversity,  your  welfare 
lies  near  my  heart,  even  next  to  that  of  my  own 
family.  Before  I  was  married,  adversity  was  sup- 
portable; but  to  fill  the  cup  of  misery  to  the  brim, 
that  I  might  drain  it  to  the  dregs,  I  was  destined  to 
be  connected  to  a  woman  worthy  of  every  blessing, 
and  calculated  to  render  me  entirely  happy;  then  to 
be  torn  from  her  under  the  most  horrid  circumstan- 
ces of  complicated  misery;  to  leave  her,  together 
with  my  darling  infants,  unprotected  in  a  savage 
world ! ! !    Adieu. 

S.  BURROUGHS. 
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To  JOHN  GRIFFIN,  Esq.,  Washington  Georgia. 

Hanover,  May  20M,  1797. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  snatch  a  hasty  moment  to  communicate  this  one 
particular  viz.  that  after  tumbling  and  tumbling,  I 
have  tumbled  at  last  in  the  bosom  of  my  family.  I 
now  behold  around  my  fireside,  my  wife  and  child- 
ren, parents  and  sisters,  with  pleasure  pictured  on 
every  countenance.  This  is  a  scene  at  which  I  trem- 
ble when  I  view  it,  lest  fickle  fortune  should  chance 
to  hear  my  exultation,  from  writing  long  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  again  dash  the  cup  of  pleasure,  with  worm- 
wood and  gall.  I  close,  wishing  you  every  degree 
of  happiness.  STEPHEN  BURROUGHS. 


P.  S.  The  foregoing  memoirs  were  prepared  for 
the  press,  several  years  ago.  It  was  expected,  as 
they  had  lain  so  long  on  hand,  that  the  author  would 
have  made  some  additions,  before  the  work  was  pub- 
lished. But  as  none  have  been  received,  and  as  the 
public  are  impatient  to  see  the  book,  the  proprietor 
of  the  manuscript  thinks  it  ungenerous  to  keep  them 
any  longer  in  suspense.  And  as  the  reader  will 
naturally  inquire,  "Where  is  Burroughs  now,  and 
what  is  he  about?"  it  may  be  proper  in  this  place  to 
answer  that  question.  Mr.  Burroughs  has  been,  for 
two  or  three  years  past,  managing  a  farm,  and  cer- 
tain mills,  in  the  town  of  Stanstead,  near  the  lake 
Memphremagog,  within  the  bounds  of  Lower  Cana- 
da. The  mills,  &c.  belong  to  his  father-in-law,  a 
respectable  gentleman  of  Massachusetts.  And  it  is 
believed  he  is  entirely  satisfied  with  his  son-in-law's 
conduct,  in  the  business.  At  present,  Mr.  Burroughs 
is  turning  his  attention  to  the  study  of  physic. 

The  reader  is  also  informed,  that  the  letter  in  the 
note,  page  44,  was  written  by  Judge  Havens. 

Boston,  Jan.  1804. 
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in  between  the  3d  and  4th  line  from  the  bottom  of  the  415th 
page  of  the  present  volume.  ] 


I  found  parents  and  children  equally  gratified  at 
the  general  emulation  and  rapid  advances  which 
where  made  in  literature  by  the  members  of  this 
academy  ;  and  youth  from  distant  parts  were  sent 
to  this  institution,  as  offering  the  fairest  prospect  of 
education  of  any  in  the  southern  states.  Thus  were 
my  affairs  situated  at  the  expiration  of  eight  months 
from  the  time  of  my  commencing  my  school  in  this 
town.  My  time  ran  smoothly  on  ;  and,  had  it  not 
been  for  that  coroding  anxiety  which  constantly 
preyed  on  my  mind,  about  the  welfare  of  my  fam- 
ily, I  might  have  enjoyed  pleasure  here  without  in 
terruption  ;  but  this  single  circumstance  embittered 
my  days,  and  rendered  my  nights  sleepless  and  in- 
supportable. There  ever  has  been  a  weakness  in 
my  resolution  and  manly  fortitude,  when  brought  in- 
to collision  with  this  object,  which  has  ever  failed 
roe.  I  could  not  compose  my  feelings  in  any  man- 
ner, so  as  to  make  them  tolerable,  when  the  misery 
of  my  family  was  the  subject  of  reflection.     Being 
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actuated  by  these   impressions,  I  accepted   an   offer 
which  exhibited  flattering  hopes   of  realizing   more 
speedily  a  sufficiency  of  money  to  send  for  my  fam- 
ily to  this  place.     The  land  speculation  (the  rage  of 
the  day)  offered  to  my   imagination  the   animating 
prospect  of  speedy  affluence.     I   therefore   engaged 
in  it.     It  was  necessary,  in   order  to  carry  this  pur- 
pose into  effect,  in  the  first   place   to  submit  to  a  se- 
ries  of  hardships  and  self  denial.     In  the   capacity 
of  surveyor  I  traversed  those  parts  of  Georgia  which 
were  yet  in  the  possession  of  the  natives.     My  busi- 
ness carried  me  through  the  different  nations  of  the 
Creek,  the    Choctaw,  and   the    Chickesaw    Indians. 
When  arrived  among  them,  I  was  astonished  to  find 
the  state  of  improvement  to  which  they  had  arrived, 
particularly  the  Creek  Indians.     They  dwelt  in  buil- 
dings of  a  permanent  construction;  they  understood 
the  use  of  the  plough  equal  to  the  whites,  and  could 
draw  from  the  extraordinary  luxuriancy  of  the   soil 
stores  oi  provisions  capable  of  lasting   them   many 
years.     They  exercised  a  degree  of  urbanity,  hospi- 
tality and  benevolence    towards   all   strangers    who 
visited  them,  which  ought  to  make  the  civilized  part 
of  mankind  blush  at  the  comparison.     In  fact,  were 
it  not  for  the  name  of  civilized  people,  for  the   pre- 
judices of  education,  and  for  the  generally  received 
opinion  of  Indian  barbarity,  I  should  have  believed 
that  the  native  savages  of  this  country  had,  by  some 
means,  found  the  real  state  of  civil   happiness,  and 
were  not  destitute  of  those   enjoyments  which   the 
whites  were  willing,  and  did  abundantly  boast,  were 
in  their  own  exclusive  possessions.     Here  the  weary 
traveller  found  rest  and   refreshment;  the   unfortu- 
nate found  protection,  and  the  poor   found  a    ready 
and  willing  supply  for   his   wants.     From   this   cir- 
cumstance, many    blacks   fled    from    their    slavery 
among  the  whites,  and  found  a  secure  asylum  among 
the  Indians.     This,  together   with   many   other   cir- 
cumstances, caused  the  white  people  of  the  state  of 
Georgia  to  make  encroachments,  and  commit  depre 
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dations  upon  the  Indians  of  their  neighborhood. 
These  were  revenged  by  the  death  of  the  whites, 
without  discrimination.  From  circumstances  like 
these,  the  relative  situation  of  the  two  countries  to- 
wards each  other  was  very  unhappy.  Much  danger 
attended  an  intercourse  with  them  at  that  moment. 
Yet,  fur  the  sake  of  acquiring  wealth  with  certainty 
and  despatch,  I  ventured  on  the  hazardous  task,  and 
finally  proved  successful,  even  beyond  my  most  san- 
guine expectations.  I  found  the  Indians  extremely 
jealous  of  my  designs  when  I  first  came  among  them, 
and  had  actually  concluded,  in  a  council  of  the  na- 
tion, to  put  me  to  death,  under  a  full  belief  of  my 
coming  among  them  as  a  spy,  in  order  to  explore 
their  country,  and  be  in  a  situation  to  lead  the  white 
people  among  them  to  destroy  their  nation.  How- 
ever, this  information  I  did  not  obtain  until  all  the 
danger  was  over.  This  jealousy  was  soon  allayed, 
and  from  suspicion  they  proceeded  to  the  contrary 
extreme  of  friendship.  They  rendered  me  every  as- 
sistance in  completing  my  survey,  and  in  forwarding 
all  my  designs;  so  that,  to  the  astonishment  and 
gratification  of  my  friends,  I  returned  much  sooner, 
aud  effected  my  survey  much  more  accurately,  than 
was  at  first  expected. 

This  land  business  was  intimately*  connected  with 
concerns  in  which  Robert  Morris,  Esq.  of  Philadel- 
phia, was  particularly  interested;  and,  as  the  whole 
proceeds  of  the  survey  were  to  go  to  him  before  I 
could  receive  my  part,  it  was  agreed  by  his  agent  in 
Georgia  that  I  should  have  an  establishment  on  the 
island  of  St.  Simons,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Alta- 
mahe,  where  Morris  owned  a  very  extensive  pro- 
perty, and  was  calculating  to  establish  business  to  a 
great  amount.  To  this  place  therefore  I  bent 
my  course,  and  reached  it  without  delay.  Here  I 
viewed  my  unstable  and  fluctuating  situation  com- 
ing to  an  end.  This  island  on  which  I  was  to  take 
up  my  permanent  residence  was  pleasant  in  the  ex- 

37 
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treme.  My  business  here  was  to  be  lucrative  and 
permanent.  I  had  already  acquired  a  property 
which  would  be  abundantly  sufficient  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  removing  my  family  to  this  country,  and 
support  them  with  a  decent  competency  afterwards. 
Having  made  arrangements  for  their  removal,  I  set 
about  preparing  accommodations  for  their  reception, 
by  procuring  materials  and  employing  workmen  to 
repair  and  fit  up  an  elegant  brick  building  for  their 
abode,  making  every  exertion  to  forward  the  busi- 
ness, being  animated  with  the  grateful  expectation 
of  seeing  myself  soon  provided  with  a  situation  to 
which  I  could  transport  my  family,  and  make  them 
happy. 

Such  was  my  situation  on  the  island  of  St.  Simons 
when  I  received  directions  from  Mr.  Morris  to  repair 
immediately  to  Philadelphia,  and  bring  the  books 
with  me  which  related  to  the  concern  of  the  business 
there.  I  immediately  obeyed  this  summons,  made 
ready  the  full  description  of  the  business  in  this  place, 
and  hastened  to  Philadelphia.  When  I  arrived 
there,  I  found  Mr.  Morris,  Gen.  Nicholson  and  Mr. 
Swanwick  were  closing  a  concern  which  had  existed 
for  some  time  btween  them,  and  my  attendance  with 
the  books  was  necessary  for  this  arrangement.  The 
parties  concerned  were  much  pleased  with  my  atten- 
tion to  their  business  whilst  I  was  at  St.  Simons,  and 
the  accuracy  with  which  1  had  exhibited  my  accounts 
of  the  concern,  considering  the  short  time  I  had  to 
effect  the  business.  This  circumstance  opened  a 
new  field  for  my  enferprize,  by  an  offer  1  had  from 
these  gentlemen  of  undertaking  a  voyage  into  the 
western  world,  in  order  to  establish  an  extensive  fur 
trade  with  the  different  tribes  of  Indians.  Very  ex- 
tensive views  were  entertained  of  establishing  a 
trade,  by  a  mercantile  company,  which  should  com- 
mand the  attention  of  the  different  tribes  of  Indians 
to  .the  Gulph  of  Calafornia.  To  superintend  this 
establishment,  and  to  carry  it  into  effect,  was  a  sta- 
tion which  I  was   to   occupy,    with   the  prospect  of 
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very  flattering  emoluments.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
I  undertook  this  difficult,  hazardous  and  tedious  bu- 
siness. 

For  a  term  of  five  years  I  must  now  be  absent, 
traversing  immeasurable  wilds  and  barbarous  nations 
of  savages,  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  different 
climes,  different  nations,  and  different  resources  for 
the  primary  aliments  of  life,  shut  out  from  almost 
any  chance  to  hear  from  my  family  and  friends  dur- 
ing that  time.  I  declare  to  you,  Sir,  these  consider- 
ations many  times  cast  a  gloom  of  despondency  on 
the  prospect  before  me.  It  is  true  I  had  made  ar- 
rangements to  furnish  my  family  with  money  to  an- 
swer all  their  necessities  during  my  absence.  Indeed 
Mr.  Morris  was  so  much  engaged  in  having  me  un- 
dertake this  business,  that  he  very  generously  offered 
to  provide  for  my  family  gratuitously  during  my  ab- 
sence, by  removing  them  to  Philadelphia,  and  pro- 
viding them  with  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
life. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  you  will  be  astonished  at  this 
calculation  of  mine.  I  declare  to  you,  sir,  when  I 
look  back  and  view  the  circumstance  myself,  I  do 
not  do  it  without  producing  a  degree  of  surprise  at 
my  own  views  on  that  subject.  After  I  had  obtain- 
ed a  competency  for  myself  and  family,  by  acquir- 
ing so  much  property  as  to  be  able  to  afford  them 
all  the  comforts  of  life  at  least,  if  not  the  luxuries  ; 
after  experiencing  one  continued  series  of  the  most 
heartfelt  chagrin  in  consequence  of  my  separation 
from  them  ;  at  such  a  time  to  enter  voluntarily  hit" 
a  contract  to  exile  myself  from  them  for  the  term 
of  five  years,  at  the  least  calculation,  and  perbaps 
for  ever,  is  almost  an  enigma  in  nature,  and  perhaps 
may  indicate  to  your  view  a  species  of  mental  mad- 
ness. But,  sir,  when  I  took  into  consideration  that 
I  might  raise  my  family,  by  this  voyage,  to  such  a 
degree  of  wealth  as  to  enable  them  to  enjoy  all  the 
splendor  which  attached  to  riches,  in  spite  of  evt^y 
exertion  of  my  enemies  for  their  destmction,  it  was 
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an  object  so  fascinating  to  my  imagination,  that 
every  other  consideration  fell  before  it.  Thus,  sir, 
is  the  history  of  the  human  heart  exhibited  to  our 
view. 

Yet  all  the  prospects  which  I  had  anticipated 
finally  failed.  Mr.  Morris,  by  a  concatenation  of 
the  most  astonishing  incidents,  became  embarrassed, 
notwithstanding  his  immense  property,  and  un- 
equalled fiscal  abilities.  Being  at  the  head  of  the 
concern,  which  was  to  carry  my  western  expedition 
into  effect,  his  failure  so  far  affected  the  business, 
that  it  was  laid  by  for  the  present  moment,  and  I 
placed  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  my  future 
operations.  I  spent  the  summer  much  in  this  man- 
ner, waiting  the  turn  of  times,  to  determine  my  own 
route.  During  this  time  I  opened  a  land-office  by 
the  advice  of  the  gentlemen  before  mentioned,  and 
through  their  influence,  and  the  unwearied  exertions 
which  1  made,  my  business  increased  beyond  any 
expectations  which  I  ever  even  indulged  a  hope  for 
in  this  department.  I  negotiated  at  my  office,  busi- 
ness to  a  great  amount  for  the  principal  and  most 
respectable  merchants  in  that  city. 

But,  at  a  moment  in  which  I  thought  myself  estab- 
lished here  in  the  most  stable  manner,  and  rapidly 
rising  to  affluence,  my  flattering  prospects  were  in 

a  moment  blasted.     The  Hon. ,  from 

the  state  of  Massachusetts,  became  acquainted  with 
the  circumstance  of  my  residence  and  business  in 
this  city.  From  the  most  benevolent  motives  he  ex- 
hibited my  character  to  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia 
in  the  most  dismal  colors.  He  exerted  himself  to 
draw  a  picture  calculated  to  please  his  own  fancy, 
and  this  pictu  e  did  not  by  any  means  fall  short  of 
Milton's  fruitful  imagination  in  painting  Satan. 

At  this  time  I  had  property  in  my  office  to  the 
amount  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars.  A  week 
had  not  elapsed  before  it  was  all  taken  from  me  by 
the  owners,  and  I  was  left  a  solitary  spectator  of 
the  depredations  made  by  the  cruel  tongue  of  slan- 
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der.  I  was  diverted,  however,  to  hear  the  various 
excuses  and  plausible  pretences  made  by  the  own- 
ers of  this  property,  when  they  called  it  out  of  my 
possession  ;  yet,  not  one  had  the  openness  to  give 
me  an  account  of  the  real  motives  which  actuated 
his  conduct. 

Under  this  situation,  I  formed  a  resolution  to  re- 
turn again  to  the  island  of  St.  Simons,  and  take  my 
family  with  me.  It  was  a  long  time  since  I  had 
seen  them,  and  the  moment  I  found  it  possible  to  re- 
visit them,  my  heart  palpitated  with  an  anxiety  to- 
tally inexpressible.  I  collected  together  all  the 
money  I  was  master  of,  and  hired  it  to  Mr.  Morris, 
at  common  interest,  taking  a  mortgage  upon  prop- 
erty in  Philadelphia  for  security,  constituting  a  law- 
yer by  the  name  of  Thomas,  my  agent,  to  act  for 
me  in  this  business  ;  receive  the  quarterly  interest 
of  my  money,  and  remit  it  to  me  whenever  I  might 
need  it.  I  found  myself  now  in  possession  of  thirty 
thousand  dollars,  besides  a  sufficiency  to  answer  my 
travelling  expenses,  &c. 

You  will  naturally  conclude,  that  with  some  de- 
gree of  eagerness  I  now  hastened  my  return  to  my 
family.  The  nearer  I  approached,  the  more  un- 
governable was  my  impatience  to  overcome  the  dis- 
tance, and  enjoy  once  more  the  grateful  scene  of 
giving  them  every  assurance  of  being  able  to  meet 
their  wishes,  and  make  them  a  comfortable  pro- 
vision through  life.  I  had  previously  learnt  that 
they  had  left  the  inhospitable  shores  of  Long  Island, 
and  had  returned  to  Charlton.  I  therefore  bent  my 
course  to  that  town  with  unabating  assiduity.  Here 
I  must  close  the  scene.  It  is  absolutely  beyond  the 
power  of  language  to  describe  our  meeting,  so  as  to 
give  you  the  faintest  resemblance. 

When  I  had  leisure  to  state  all  my  circumstances, 
prospects  and  views  to  my  wife  and  friends,  par- 
ticularly to  my  wife's  father.  I  found  they  had  a  de- 
cided wish  that  I  should  now  tarry  in  the  northern, 
and  relinquish   entirely  the  idea   of  removing  my 
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family  into  the  southern  states.  Their  wishes  and 
opinions  certainly  had  a  decided  influence  in  form- 
ing my  calculations.  I  had  every  reason  to  feel  the 
strongest  sensations  of  gratitude  towards  my  wife's 
father  for  the  benevolent  attention  which  he  shew- 
ed to  my  family  during  the  whole  time  of  my  ab- 
sence ;  and,  of  course,  I  considered  myself  under 
great  obligations  to  gratify  his  wishes  in  my  domes- 
tic arrangements,  so  far  as  in  my  power.  My  situ- 
ation was  such,  however,  as  to  render  it  dangerous 
to  abide  in  Massachusetts.  My  enemies  could  take 
advantage  of  my  peculiar  situation,  in  consequence 
of  my  leaving  Worcester  gaol  in  the  manner  I  did  > 
and  I  always  found  virtuous  people  enough  in  this 
state  to  pursue  the  most  bitter  course  of  unrelent- 
ing persecutions  against  me.  This  kind  of  virago 
virtue  had  pervaded  all  classes  and  denominations 
among  them,  even  from  the  ploughman  to  the  up- 
right judge,  to  the  governor  or  to  the  senator  in 
Congress. 

Under  considerations  like  these,  I  determined  on 
a  visit  to  my  father,  in  Hanover,  in  the  state  of 
New-Hampshire,  to  see  what  prospects  might  pre- 
sent themselves  in  that  part  of  the  world,  for  an 
establishment.  When  I  came  to  relate  to  him  the 
whole  situation  of  my  affairs,  and  my  intentions,  he 
manifested  much  anxiety  that  I  should  now,  after 
so  many  vicissitudes  and  fluctuating  scenes  of  life, 
settle  down  with  him,  and  spend  the  rest  of  my 
days  in  superintending  and  managing  his  concerns, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  advanced  far  into  the  vale  of 
life,  and  I  was  the  only  son  he  had  to  perform  this 
filial  office.  After  consulting  with  my  friends  in 
Charlton,  I  finally  determined  to  comply  with  the 
united  importunity  and  wishes  of  my  parents.  I  ac- 
cordingly brought  my  family  to  Hanover,  and  en- 
joyed, for  a  term  of  about  three  years,  a  degree  of 
happiness  with  them,  and  with  my  parents  and  their 
friends,  beyond  description.  Fortune  appeared  for 
a  time  willing  to  make  me  amends  for  her  ungener- 
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"»us  conduct,  and  the  fickle  and    faithless  goddess 

Eromised  much  more  than  she  performed.  She  now 
eld  out  to  my  fond  imagination,  the  final  end  of  my 
sufferings,  and  a  total  close  to  all  my  wandering  and 
fluctuating  circumstances. 

About  this  time  I  received  a  letter  from  my  agent 
in  Philadelphia,  informing  me  that  the  power  of  at- 
torney, under  which  he  acted,  was  so  circumscribed 
as  to  render  him  unable  to  transact  my  business  to 
my  advantage,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  execute 
one  which  he  had  sent  me,  and  forward  it  to  him 
immediately  by  mail.  Having  the  most  absolute 
confidence  in  the  integrity  of  my  agent,  I  did  not 
hesitate  one  moment  to  comply  with  his  desires,  ex- 
ecuted the  power,  and  sent  iX  on  forthwith.  How- 
ever, this  was  a  fatal  stroke  to  my  fortune.  By 
virtue  of  the  power,  he  sold  my  security  in  Philadel- 
phia, realized  the  money,  and  fled  to  France. 
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Sheep,  $1.50. 

St.  Pierre's  Studies  of  Nature. —Translated  by  Henry 
Hunter,  D.  D.    One  volume  octavo.    Sheep,  $1.50. 

Baxter's  Saints'  Rest.— The  Saints'  Everlasting  Rest; 
or,  a  Treatise  of  the  Blessed  State  of  the  Saints,  in  their  Enjoyment 
of  God  in  Heaven.  By  Richard  Baxter.  18mo.  cloth  gilt,  with  a  Por- 
trait of  the  Author. — 50  cents. 

Bunyan's  Minor  Works.— Containing  Grace  Abounding 
to  the  Chief  of  Sinners.  Also,  Heart's  Ease  in  Heart  Trouble. — The 
World  to  Come ;  or,  Visions  of  Heaven  and  Hell — and  the  Barren  Fig- 
Tree ;  or,  The  Doom  and  Downfall  of  the  Faithless  Professor.  Com- 
plete in  one  beautiful  32mo.  volume,  cloth  gilt,  with  a  handsome  Pe*> 
trait  of  the  Author. — 50  cents. 

Doddridg-e's  Rise  and  Progress. — The  Rise  and  Pro- 
gress of  Religion  in  the  Soul ;  illustrated  in  a  Course  of  Serious  and 
Practical  Addresses,  with  a  Sermon  on  the  Care  of  the  Soul.  By  E. 
Doddridge,  D.  D.  One  neat  18mo.  volume,  with  a  Portrait  of  the  Au- 
thor.   Cloth  gilt. — 50  cents. 

WiUison's  Afflicted  Man's  Companion. — The  Afflicted 

Mam'B  Companion ;  or,  a  Directory  for  Persons  and  Families  Afflicted 
with  Sickness,  or  any  other  Distress.  By  the  Rev.  John  Willison.— 
One  volume  18mo.  cloth  gilt,  and  a  handsome  Portrait  of  the  Author. 
50  cents.  . 

Br.  Dodd's  Biscourses  to  Young-  Men. — Discourses  to 
Young  Men,  illustrated  by  numerous  highly  interesting  Anecdotes. 
By  William  Dodd,  L.L.  D.,  -  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  his  Majesty 
George  III.  A  neat  24mo.  volume,  with  two  steel  Plates,  cloth  gilt— 
62%  cents. 

Zimmerman  on  Solitude.— With  a  Life  of  the  Autk*. 

ISmo.  cloth  gilt,  with  a  Portrait  of  Zimmerman. — 50  cents. 
4^*-  This  Ls  a  neat  edition  of  this  deservedly  popular  book. 


Dr.  Buchan's  Family  Physician.— Domestic  Medicine; 

or  a  Treatise  on  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Diseases,  bj  Regimen  and 
Simple  Medicines.  With  the  latest  Corrections  and  Improvements, 
and  full  Directions  in  regard  to  Air,  Exercise,  Bathing,  Clothing, ,  Sleep, 
Diet,  &c.,  and  the  general  management  of  the  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children.  To  which  is  annexed  a  Complete  Family  Dispensatory,  for 
the  use  of  Private  Practitioners.  By  William  Buchan,  M.  D.  With 
considerable  Additions  and  Corrections,  by  an  American  Physician. 
One  handsome  large  octavo  volume,  strongly  bound,  and  illustrated 
•with  a  fine  Portrait  of  Dr.  Buchan.    Price  $2.50. 

Cobbett's  Sermons. — Thirteen  Sermons  on  Hypocrisy  and 
Cruelty,  Drunkenness,  Bribery,  the  Rights  of  the  Poor,  Unjust  Judges, 
the  Sluggard,  Murder,  Gaming,  Public  Robbery,  the  Unnatural  Mo- 
ther, Forbidding  Marriage,  Parsons  and  Tithes,  Good  Friday.  To 
which  is  added,  an  Address  to  the  Working  People.  By  Wm.  Cobbett. 
One  volume  18mo.  cloth  gilt. — 50  cents. 

Cobbett's  Advice  to  Young  Men.— Advice  to  Young 
Men  on  the  Duties  of  Life,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  addressed  to  a  Youth, 
a  Bachelor,  a  Lover,  a  Husband,  a  Citizen,  or  a  Subject.  By  William 
Cobbett.    One  volume  18mo.  cloth  gilt. — 50  cents. 

Wilson's  Lights  and  Shadows. — The  Lights  and  Sha- 
dows of  Scottish  Life.  By  Professor  Wilson.  One  volume  18mo.  cloth 
gilt. — 50  cents. 

Pollok's  Course  of  Time. — With  an  enlarged  Index,  a 
Memoir  of  the  Author,  4c,  18mo.  cloth  gilt. — 50  cents. 

Young's  Night  Thoughts. — 18mo.  cloth  gilt. — 50  cents. 

Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress. — With  numerous  Expla* 
natory  Notes.  One  volume  18mo.  handsomely  illustrated  with  eight 
elegant  Engravings.    Cloth  gilt. — 50. 

Burkitt's  Notes  on  the  New  Testament.— Exposi- 
tory Notes,  with  Practical  Observations  on  the  New  Testament.  Two 
vols.  8vo.  sheep — $5.00. 

South's  Sermons. — Sermons  preached  upon  several  occa- 
sions.   By  Robert  South,  D.  D.    Four  vols,  bound  in  two,  sheep — $6.00. 

Edmonson's  Short  Sermons,  on  Important  Subjects. 
8 to.  cloth— $2.00. 

Camp-Meeting  Chorister. — The  Camp-Meeting  Choris- 
ter; or,  a  Collection  of  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs,  for  the  Pious  of 
all  Denominations,  to  be  sung  at  Camp-Meetings,  during  Revivals  of 
Religion,  and  other  occasions.    32mo.  sheep. — 25  cents. 

British  Sketches  of  400  Sermons.  —  Four  volumes, 
13mo.  cloth  $4.00. 

Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield.— The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field, a  Tale.  To  which  is  affixed,  the  Deserted  Village.  By  Olivet 
Goldsmith,  M.  D.  One  volume  18mo.  cloth  gilt,  with  a  Portrait  of  the 
Author. — 50  cents. 

Arthur's  Temperance  Tales. — Temperance  Tales ;  or, 
Six  Nights  with  the  Washingtonians.  By  T.  S.  Arthur.  Two  volume* 
jd  one,  18mo.  cloth  gilt,  with  Cruikshank's  8  celebrated  plates  of  the 
Bottle.— 50  cents. 

The  Beauties  of  Temperance ; — Or,  the  Principles  and 
Organization  of  the  Sons,  Daughters,  Cadets,  and  Juvenile  Sisters  of 
Temperance.—  32mo,  cloth  gilt  edges.— 25  cents. 
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The  Temperance   Guide ; — Or  Words   to  the  People.— 

32mo.  cloth,  gilt  edges. — 25  cents. 

Original  Poems. — Original  Poems,  for  Infant  Minds.  By 
the  Taylor  Family.    One  volume  18mo.  cloth  gilt. — 50  cents. 

Combe  on  the  Constitution  of  Man. — The  Constitu- 
tion of  Man,  considered  in  relation  to  External  Objects.  By 
George  Combe.    One  volume  18mo.  cloth  gilt.    A  new  and  beautiful 

.  edition  of  this  valuable  and  popular  work. — 50  cents. 

Sparry's    Christian    Martyrology.  —  The    Illustrated 

Christian  Martyrology ;  an  authentic  Historical  Account  of  the  Prin 
cipal  Persecutions  against  the  Church  of  Christ,  in  different  parts  of 
the  World.    By  Rev.  C.  8parry.    One  octavo  volume,  in  cloth  gilt,  il- 
lustrated with  numerous  Engravings.    Price,  $1.50. 

Lord  Byron's  Works. — The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of 
Lord  Byron,  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life.  A  new  and  beautiful  edition 
in  one  volume  octavo,  in  various  styles  of  binding,  handsomely  illus- 
trated with  eight  elegant  steel  Engravings. 

Moore's  Life  of  Byron.— The  Life  of  Lord  Byron,  with 
his  Letters  and  Journals.  By  Thomas  Moore.  A  new  and  elegant 
edition,  in  one  large  octavo  volume,  of  over  1300  pages,  illustrated 
with  a  Portrait  of  Byron.  An  edition  is  also  published  in  2  volumei 
oetavo. 

The  Book  of  Nursery  Rhymes,  Talcs,  and  Fables. 

8vo,  cloth  gilt,  75  cents;  gilt  edges,  $1.00. 

The  Nurse's  Rhyme  Book.— A  new  collection  of  Nursery 
Bhymes,  Games,  Stories  and  Jingles.    8vo.  cloth  gilt,  75 ;  gilt  edges,  $1. 

The  Rambles  of  a  Butterfly.— By  Mary  Belson.  With  an 
Introduction.    By  Mrs.  Bache.    With  illustrations,  18mo.,  cloth,  gilt. 

Childe  Harold's  Filgrimag-e.— By  Lord  Byron.  Complete 
in  one  large  12mo.  volume,  cloth,  gilt,  $1.00— cloth,  gilt  edges,  $1.50. 

Don  Juan. — By  Lord  Byron.     Complete  in  one  large  12mo. 

volume,  cloth,  gilt,  $1.00— cloth,  gilt  edges,  $1.50. 

The  Dialogues  of  Devils— On  the  many  vices  which 
abound  in  the  civil  and  religious  world,  by  Rev.  John  Macgowan. 
V.D.  M.    18mo.    Clott— 50  cents. 

Stories  for  Little  Clara.— By  Mrs  Anna  Bache.  With  Il- 
lustrations.   Square  16mo.    Cloth,  gilt,  50  cts. 

Harriet  Butler;  or,  Where  there  is  a  Will  there  is  a  Way, 
and  other  Tales.  By  Mrs.  Anna  Bache.  With  plates,  square  16mo. 
Cloth,  gilt,  40  cts. 

Margarita,  the  Martyr  of  Antioch,  and  other  Tales. 
By  Mrs.  Anna  Bache.  With  illustrations.  Square  16mo.  Cloth, 
gilt,  40  cts.  ' 

Ellen  Wray;  and  other  Stories.  A  beautiful  Juvenile. 
With  8  illustrations.    Square  16mo.    Cloth,  gilt,  50  cts. 

Scott's  Life  of  Napoleon The  Life  jtf  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, Emperor  of  the  French.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott.  One  large  octavo 
volume,  elegantly  Illustrated.    Cloth  gilt— $2.50. 


Cook  and  Confectioner. — The  Complete  Cook.  Plain  and 
Practical  Directions  for  Cooking  and  Housekeeping,  with  upward* 
of  700  Receipts,  consisting  of  Directions  for  the  choioe  of  Meat  and 
Poultry,  preparations  for  Cooking,  making  of  Broths  and  Soups, 
Boiling,  Roasting,  Baking,  and  Frying  of  Meats,  Fish,  &c. ;  Seasoning, 
Colorings,  Cooking  Vegetables ;  Preparing  Salads,  Clarifying ;  Making 
of  Pastry,  Puddings,  Gruels,  Gravies,  &c,  and  with  General  Direc- 
tions for  Making  Wines.  With  Additions  and  Alterations,  by  J.  M. 
Sanderson.  Also,  the  Complete  Confectioner,  Pastry  Cook  and  Baker. 
Plain  and  Practical  Directions  for  making  Confectionary  and  Pastry, 
and  for  Baking,  with  500  Receipts ;  consisting  of  Directions  for  Making 
all  sorts  of  Preserves,  Sugar-boiling,  Comfits,  Lozenges,  ornamental 
Cakes,  Ices,  Liquors,  Gum  Paste  Ornaments,  Syrups,  Jellies,  Marma- 
lades, Comfits,  Bread-baking,  Artificial  Yeasts,  Fancy  Biscuits,  Cakes, 
Rolls,  Muffins,  Tarts,  Pies,  &c,  with  Additions  and  Alterations.  By 
Parkinson,  Practical  Confectioner.  In  one  handsome  12mo.  volume, 
beautifully  and  strongly  bound.    Price  only  $1.00. 

Dick's  Philosophy  of  a  Future  State.— 18mo.,  cloth, 

gilt. — 50  cent*. 

Mrs.  Barwell's  Advice  to  Mothers. — Advice  to  Mo- 
thers on  the  Treatment  of  Infants,  with  directions  for  Self-man- 
agement before,  during,  and  after  Pregnancy.  Addressed  to  Mo- 
thers and  Nurses.  By  Mrs.  Barwell.  Revised,  enlarged,  and  adapted 
to  the  habits  and  Climate  in  the  United  States.  By  a  Physician  of 
New  York,  under  the  approval  and  recommendation  of  Dr.  Valentine 
Mott.    One  volume  12mo.  cloth. — 50  cents. 

The  Ladies'  Guide  in  Needlework.— A  Guide  for  tho 

Industrious.  Containing  Instructions  in  Canvas  Work,  Knitting,  Net- 
ting, and  Crotchet  Work,  Millinery,  and  Mantua  Making,  Embroi* 
dery,  and  Applique.    Illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings.    This 
is  a  handsome  18mo.  volume,  cloth  gilt,  50  cents — gilt  edges,  75  cents* 

Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs. — The  Acts  and  Monuments  of  tho 
Christian  Church ;  a  complete  History  of  the  Lives,  Sufferings,  and 
Death  of  the  Christian  Martyrs,  from  the  commencement  of  Christi- 
anity. By  John  Fox.  To  which  is  added,  an  account  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, the  Bartholomew  Massacre  in  France,  the  General  Persecution 
under  Louis  XIV.,  the  Massacre  in  the  Irish  Rebellion,  in  the  Years 
1641  and  1796.  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Persecutions  of  Quakers,  with 
an  account  of  the  Western  Martyrology,  and  the  Lives  of  some  of  the 
early  Eminent  Reformers.  Revised  by  Rev.  John  Malham  and  Rev. 
T.  Pratt,  D.  D.  One  large  quarto  rolume,  illustrated  with  fifty-five 
Engravings.    Price.  $5. 

Scenes  at  Home ;  or,  the  Adventures  of  a  Fire-Screen,  by 
Mrs.  Anna  Bache.    12mo.,  with  plates.    Cloth,  gilt,  $1.00. 

Etiquette  Letter  Writer.— Being  the  Complete  Art  of 
Fashionable  Correspondence.  Composed  in  a  plain  and  elegant  style ; 
containing  Business  Letters,  Juvenile  and  Parental  Letters,  Youth 
to  Maturity,  Love,  Courtship,  and  Marriage,  Friendship  and  Consola- 
tion, Relationship,  Ac,  Ac,  with  all  other  matter  befitting  such  a 
useful  work.    18mo.,  boards.    Price  only  12  %  cts. 

Tragedy  of  the  Seas; — Or,  the  Sorrows  of  the  Ocean. 
12mo.  cloth,  gilt.— 75cent«. 
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ELEGANT    COLORED 

JUVENILE    PjJJLICATIONS. 

Grandfather  Lovechild's  Nursery  Stories.— Embel- 
lished with  elegant  highly  colored  illustrations,  engraved  on  wood,  in 
the  highest  style  of  art,  from  original  designs  by  Croome  and  Darley. 
The  size  is  cap  quarto  :  done  up  in  packages  of  12  kinds,  with  an  ele- 
gantly engraved  envelope.    Per  dozen,  $1.50.    The  series  embraces 

VALENTINE  AND  ORSON,'- 9  illustrations.    Price  1214  cents. 

MOTHER  GOOSE, 9  do.  do.  do. 

HENRY  BROWN, 9  do.  do.  do. 

BEAUTY  AND  THE  BEAST, 9  do.  do.  do. 

FRED  FEARNOUGHT, 9  do.  do.  do 

TOM  THUMB, 9  do.  do.  do. 

GUY  OF  WARWICK, 9  do.  do.  do. 

BLUE  BEARD, 9  do,  do.  do. 

CHILDREN  IN  THE  WOOD, 9  do.  do.  do. 

CINDERELLA, 9  do.  do.  do. 

ROBIN  HOOD, 9  do.  do.  do. 

ALADDIN, 9  do.  do,  do. 

Grandfather  Leary's  Premium  Toy  Books.— This  ele- 
gant series  of  Juvenile  Books  is  got  out  in  the  same  beautiful  style  as 
''Grandfather  Lovechild's  Nursery  Stories ;"  each  being  embellished 
with  nine  highly  colored  Engravings,  executed  in  the  best  style,  from 
original  drawings  bv  Croome  and  Darley.    The  series  embraces 

NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  ANIMALS,  9  illustrations.    Price  12^  cents. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE,  9  illustrations.    Price  12U  cents. 

LITTLE  RED  RIDING  HOOD,  9  illustrations.    Price  12M  cents. 

PUSS  IN  BOOTS,  9  illustrations.     Price  12^  cents. 

JACK  THE  GIANT  KILLER,  9  illustrations.    Price  12^  cents. 

ALADDIN,  OR  THE  WONDERFUL  LAMP,  9  illustrations.— 12^  centa. 

ROBIN  HOOD,  9  illustrations.     Price  12J4  cents. 

WILLIAM  TELL,  9  illustrations.    Price  12]4  cents. 

STORIES  FOR  LITTLE  BOYS,  9  illustrations.    Price  12]4  cents. 

STORIES  FOR  LITTLE  GIRLS,  9  illustrations.    Price  12%  cents. 

SANDFORD  AND  MERTON,  9  illustrations.     Price  12M  cents,  Ac,  &C 

THE  PICTORIAL  PRIMER,  with  28  colored  illustrations. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

"  The  best  publications  of  the  kind  now  out." — Pa.  Inq. 

'•  Told  in  so  simple,  earnest,  and  graphic  a  manner,  that  they  cannot 
fail  to  make  a  permanent  impression.  At  the  very  head  of  toy  pub- 
lications."— Saturday  Courier. 

"  The  prettiest  and  cheapest  works  ever  published,  even  in  these  days 
of  cheap  publications." — Pennsylvanian. 

"Will  effect  much  in  the  cause  of  education." — XT.  S.  Gaz. 
_ "  The  best  books  for  children  we  ever  saw,  of  their  kind."— Zanies'  Na- 
tional Magazine. 

"  The  best  series  of  toy-books  ever  published  in  this  country  or  Eu- 
Tope."— Boston  Daily  Post. 

"  They  afford  instruction  where  it  was  never  yet  afforded." — Boston 
Daily  Mail. 

"  Interspersed  with  such  sound  morality,  that  they  maybe  read  with- 
out danger  to  the  tenderest  mind." — Bos.  Adv. 

"  They  leave  but  little  room  for  improvement." — Richmond  Standard. 

"  We  have  never  seep  any  thing  of  the  kind  better  adapted  to  capti- 
vate young  children.  The  best  juvenile  publication  out."— New  York 
Commercial  Advertiser. 
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ELtGANT  JUVENILE  BOOKS. 

Scenes  in  Foreign  Lands ;— Or,  a  view  of  some  of  the 

most  remarkable  Wonders  of  Travel.  An  interesting  and  instructive 
book.    Numerous  Engravings.    16mo.  clotb  gilt. — 50  cents. 

A  Peep  at  the  Museum  : — Wherein  are  exhibited  Curiosi- 
ties from  the  Earth,  the  Sea,  and  the  Air.  Numerous  beautiful 
Engravings.    16mo.  cloth  gilt. — 50  cents. 

The  World  and  its  Wonders; — Or,  a  Peep  into  the  Worka 
of  Nature  and  Art.    Numerous  Engravings.    16mo. — 50  cents. 

Glimpses  of  the  Wonderful: — A  Series  of  Instructive 
Sketches  for  the  Young.    Numerous  Engravings.    16mo. — 50  cents. 

Stories  for  my  Young-  Friends. — By  T.  S.  Arthur,  with 

eight  beautiful  Engravings.    16mo.  cloth  gilt. — 50  cents. 
Tom  Thumb.— The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Tom  Thumb, 

with  16  fine  Engravings.    16mo.  cloth  gilt. — 50  cent*. 
My  Cousins  in  Maine. — A  Story  for  Young  People.    By 

W.  V.  Moore.     Numerous  Engravings.    16mo.  cloth  gilt. — 50  cents. 
Pippie's  Warning- ;— Or,  Mind  your  Temper.    By  Catharine 

Crome.    Handsomely  illustrated.    16mo.  cloth  gilt. — 50  cemts. 
Cecil  and  his  Dog ; — Or,  The  Little  Robinson  of  Paris.  A 

Tale  for  Youth.    Eight  Engravings.    16mo.  cloth  gilt. — 50  cents. 

Loving    Ballad  of  Lord   Bateman.— With    humorous 

colored  Plates  by  Cruikshank.    16mo.  half  morocco. — 50  cent*. 

Stories  of  the  American  Revolution. — And  Sketches  of 

the  Great  Brave.    Just  published.    An  elegant  book  for  Youth,  beau- 
tiful I  v  illustrated,    lfiino.  cloth  gilt. — 50  cents. 

Stories  of  the  Wars  of  1812  and  with  Mexico.— 

To  match  tbe  above.    Just  published.    16mo.  cloth  gilt. — 50  cents. 

Robinson  Crusoe. — The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Robinson 
Crusoe,  who  lived  28  years  on  an  uninhabited  Island,  with  an  Account 
of  his  Deliverance.    With  8  plates.  18mo.  cloth  gilt. — 50  cents. 

Fanny  Dale. — Or,  a  Year  after  Marriage.  By  T.  S.  Arthur. 
18mo.  cloth  gilt. — 50  cents. 

The  Lady  at  Home  ; — Or,  Leaves  from  the  Every  Day 
Book  of  American  Women.    By  T.  S.  Arthur.     18mo.  cloth. — 50  cents. 

The  Young  Music  Teacher,— And  other  Tales.  By  T.  S. 
Arthur,     ltimo.  cloth  gilt. — 50  cents. 

Elizabeth;- -Or,  the  Exiles  of  Siberia.  A  Tale,  founded  on 
Facts.     By  Madam  Cottin.    18mo.  cloth  gilt. — 50. 

Paul  and  Virginia. — From  the  French  of  Bernardino  de 
St.  Pierre.     Illustrated  with  10  Engravings.     ISmo.  cloth.— 50  cents. 

Tales  of  Humor ;— A  Scrap  Book  of  Stories  of  Wit,  inter- 
esting Tables,  and  Authentic  Anecdotes.  18mo.  cloth  gilt. — 50  cents. 

Tales  for  Winter  Nights;— A  Choice  Collection  of  Ad- 
ventures, Marvellous  Stories,  <fec,  Ac.  18mo.  cloth.— 50  cents. 

Every  Bodys'  Book ;— Or,  the  Marvellous  Repository.  Con- 
taining Biography,  Tales,  Essays.  &&,  &c.    ISmo.  cloth.— 50  cents. 

The  Fireside  Book;— A  Series  of  Entertaining  Tales  of 
Manners,  Customs,  the  Marvellous,  &c.     ISmo.  cloth. — 50  cents. 

Cottage  Tales; — Or,  the  Entertaining  Repository  of  Ma- 
gic, Witchcraft,  Tales  of  Terror.  Marvellous  Adventures,  &c,  &c.  One 
large  ISmo.  vol unte  of  nearly  POO  pages,  roan  binding. — $1.00. 

The  American  Joe  Miller;— Or,  the  Jesters'  Own  Book. 
18mo.  cloth  gilt. — 50  cents. 


The  Children  of  the  Abbey.— A  Tale.  By  Regnia  Ma- 
ria Roche.  Three  volumes  in  one,  32mo.  roan  binding,  with  Platee<— 
75  cents. 

The  Scottish  Chiefs- — By  Miss  Jane  Porter,  Author  of 
Thaddeus  of  Warsaw,  &c.  Three  volumes  in  one,  32mo,  roan  bind- 
ing, to  match  "  Children  of  the  Abbey."    With  Plates. — 75  cents. 

The  Romance  of  the  Forest.— By  Mrs.  Badcliffe.  Two 
vols,  in  one,  32mo.  roan  binding,  to  match  "  Children  of  the  Abbey." 
50  cents.. 

Rinaldo  Rinaldini. — Captain  of  Banditti.  Three  volumes 
in  one,  32mo.  roan  binding,  to  match  "  Children  of  the  Abbey."  75  cts. 

Robinson  Crusoe. — Two  volumes  in  one.  32mo.  with  plates, 
roan  binding,  to  match  "  Children  of  the  Abbey." — 75  cents. 

Oil  Bias. — The  Adventures  of  Gil  Bias,  of  Santillane.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  Monsieur  Le  Sage.  By  Tobias  Smollet,  M.D. 
To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Life  of  the  Author.  Four  volumes  in  one, 
32mo.plates,  binding  to  match  "Children  of  the  Abbey."  75  cents. 

Don  Qaixotte — The  Life  and  Exploits  of  Don  Quixotte  de 
la  Mancha.  Translated  from  the  Spanish  of  Cervantes.  By  Charles 
Jarves.  Four  volumes  in  one,  32mo.  with  plates,  roan  binding,  to 
match  "Children  of  the  Abbey."— 75  cents. 

The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho. — A  Romance.  By  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliffe.  Three  volumes  in  one,  32mo.  roan  binding,  to  match  "  Chil- 
dren of  the  Abbey." — 75  cents. 

The  Arabian  Nights. — Consisting  of  One  Thousand  and  One 
Stories  told  by  the  Sultaness  of  the  Indies,  to  divert  the  Sultan  from 
the  execution  of  a  bloody  vow  he  had  made,  to  marry  a  Lady  every 
day,  and  have  her  put  to  death  next  morning,  to  avenge  himself  for 
the  disloyalty  of  his  first  Sultaness.  Embellished  with  70  engravings. 
Two  volumes  in  one,  32mo.  roan  binding,  to  match  "  Children  of  the 
Abbey." — 75  cents. 

Peter  Wilkins. — The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Peter  "Wil- 
kins,  containing  an  Account  of  his  Visit  to  the  Flying  Islanders.  32mo. 
roan  gilt. — 25  cents. 

Thinks-I-to-WIyself.  —  A  Serio-Ludicro,  Tragico-Comico 
Tale.    Two  volumes  in  one,  32mo.  roan  gilt. — 25  cents. 

The  Cottage  on  the  Cliff. — A  Sea-side  Story.  By  Ca- 
tharine G.  Ward,  authoress  of  "  The  Rose  of  Claremont,"  "  The 
Mysterious  Marriage,"  &c.  &c.  One  thick  32mo.  volume,  arabesque 
gilt — 75  cents. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Joseph  Andrews.— By 

Fielding.    A  new  edition,  18mo.,  cloth  gilt — 50  cents. 
Charlotte   Temple. — By   Mrs.    Rowson.     18mo.    boards. — 

12%  cents. 
Lucy  Temple. — A  Sequel  to  "  Charlotte  Temple."    By  Mrs. 

Rowson.    lSmo.  boards. — 12%  cents. 
Pamela ; — Or,  Virtue  Rewarded.     By  S.  Richardson.    18mo» 

boards. — 12%  cents. 

The  Sailor  Boy,  and  other  Tales. — A  beautiful  little 

story  book.    Square  16mo.    With  illustrations.    Cloth,  gilt,  40  cts. 
Jack  Lawrence ; — Or,  the  Adventures  of  a  Cabin  Boy.  18mo. 

boards. — 12%  cents. 
The  Laughing  Philosopher; — Or,  Fun,  Humor,  and  Witt 

18mo.  boards. — 12%  cents. 
Hocus   Pocus ; — Or,  the  Whole  Art  of  Legerdemain;   or. 

Slight  of  Hand  Explained.    18mo.  boards.— 12%  cents. 


MARRYATT'S   NOVELS. 

_Ae  »ost  readable  edition  published;  each  work  being  complete  in  on* 
handsome  24mo.  yolume,  bound  in  neat  embossed  morocco,  gilt.  The 
series  comprises 

Frank  Mildmay  ; — Or,  the  Naval  Officer,  50  cents. 

The  Pacha  of  Many  Tales. — 50  cents. 

Sna  rlyow; — Or,  the  Dog  Fiend,  50  cents. 

The  King's  Own. — 50  cents. 

Japhet  in  Search  of  a  Father. — 50  cents. 

Jacob  Faithful ; — Or,  the  Adventures  of  a  Waterman,  50  cts. 

Ratlin  the  Reefer. — 50  cents. 

Peter  Simple  ; — Or,  the  Adventures  of  a  Midshipman,  50  cts. 

Midshipman  Easy, — 50  cents. 

Newton    Forster ; — Or,  the  Merchant  Service,  50  cents. 

BULWER'S  NOVELS. 

The  best  edition  published ;  each  work  being  complete  in  one  handsome 
24mo.  volume,  bound  in  neat  embossed  morocco,  gilt,  to  match  "  Mar- 
ryatt's  Novels."     The  series  comprises 

The  Disowned. — 50  cents. 

The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii. — 50  cents. 

Eugene  Aram- — 50  cents. 

Dcvereux. — 50  cents. 

The  Student  and  Falkland.— 50  cents. 

Pelham. — 50  cents. 

Rienzi  — 50  cents. 

Paul  Clifford.— 50  cents. 

VALUABLE  SCHOOL   BOOKS. 

White's  Elements  of  Universal  History; — With  Addi- 
tions and  Questions.    By  John  S.  Hart.    12rno.  Arabesque  backs. 

Public  School  Singing1  Book.— By  A.  E.  Cox,  32mo. 
boards. 

Colburn's  Introduction  to  Algebra.—  12mo.  sheep.  Much 

improved  edition. 

Murray's  English  Reader. — 12mo.  sheep. 

Murray's  Introduction. — 12mo.  boards. 

Pelt  an  s  Key  to  the  Outline  Maps. 

Naylor's  Mnemonics  ;— Or,  the  New  System  of  Teaching 

Geography,  by  the  use  of  Pelton's  Outline;  Maps. 
The  History  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Greece. — Edited 

by  John  Frost,  L.L.  D.     ^hoep. 
Pollock's  Course  of  Time. — 2-imo.  half  bound. 
Young's  Night  Thoughts. — 24mo.  half  bound. 
Kclley's  New  Juvenile  Primer. 
Testament. — 18mo.  sheep.     A  good  School  edition. 
Cobbett's  French  Grammar. — 18mo.  cloth. 
Cobbctt's  English  Grammar. — 18mo.  cloth. 

JOSf  Booksellers,  Country  Merchants,  and  Teachere,  will  be  furnished 
»t  yery  low  prices. 
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